(IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH.” By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
varch, 1910. “THE QUIVER” CHURCH PAGEANT. Price 6d. 

















50 YEARS SUCCESS PROVES 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
OF cHemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6 « 11/- 

Mr. CONGREVE's Book on * Consumption,” 
Post Free, 6d. 
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COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM, LONDON, 









LADIES. 


for PRESERVING your 
. SKIN and COMPLEXION 


etlects of Frost, Cold Winds and Hard 9 ater 


1S UNEQUALLED! It entirely removes all 

ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS TAT Ere 

and ke HE SKIN Soft, St & White 
ALL hy +f YEAR ROUND, 


a Chemists & St 





“M. ped at aie. Cheltenham. z 



























By means of 


Mellin’s 3 
Food | 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting | 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome | 


Either of tt 


THE CARE OF INFANTS 
lin 


following 
2 work of & 


ages 


will be 
intan 
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| 
: 2 he follo I:— | 
rd ” . ce al ng with the feeding ead rearing & | 
infants from birth, 
“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages 
treating of the care of infants during and ale 
weaning, with rec ipes tor simple diets, 
Il be sent, post free, to those who have charge of you 
ants on app ie atien te , MELLIN’ S FOOD works f 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. ; 
‘ LL 
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ASK “The Very Best.” REES h 
- ° T he 
weal LU ore Fl 
Se 7 MEATS | i: 
Rae Loe | ae a ({ tc “ZB | Superior im Quasity. 20 VARIETIES. “. Clo 
) vas PLUMTREE’S ruars “at ‘ll FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, oR so 
i“~ ee ee ae J! If cannot hegre ih igs ‘i 
77 A. PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agel : 
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E.D.S. is excellent 
for children’s dishes. 
It adds nourishment 
to twice-cooked meats. 


EDWARDS “Soir! 


Crand for Hashes, Stews, Ragodts, & Soups. 
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Cash 


deta 


or full- 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., Borough 


rough Billiard Works, 
@ London Showrooms : 147, Aldersgate Street. E.C. NI 


Riley’S ravies. 


These are not toys. You play 
the true game of billiards on 


them for they are built in 
exact proportion. 
There is no finer in- 


door recreation. Riley's Mini- 
ature Tables to fit on your 
own 
5/0. Other sizes from ¢ 3/7/6. 
Riley’s Billiard & Dining 
Tables from £13/10/0to £24/10/0. 
or easy payments. Deliv- 
ered F 
Free on receipt of postcard, full 
iled Illustrated Catalogue of 
Billiard & Dining Tables and small 


dining table 6ft.4in. 


ree. 


sized Tables and Sundries. 
CCRINGTON. 





Is healthy, 
steady and 





“VERY WELL INDEED 


is the usual reply you get from the man who takes BEECHAM'’S PILLs 
when you question him as to the state of his health. He enjoys all 
the experiences and manifests all the signs of physical well-being. He 


strong, and capable of great exertion; his nerves are 
his brain clear. He is forceful, energetic, and cheerful, 


THANKS TO 


that this can always be secured by means of 


AMS P 


SOSSSSSSSSESSESESSESESESSESOEOEOOO® 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 


| 
) the care he takes to keep his digestive organs free from disease. 


He knows that the secret of health consists in maintaining order 
and activity in the stomach, liver, and bowels. He knows, also, 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
(168 pills). 
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FIXED SFHARGES os 


DRESSES My 


34 HALLCROFT RD. REeTFORD Mi 
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Hothing equals it. 


MACASSAR OIL 


OR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes It. 
110 years proves this 


ROWLAND’S 
j 


Or Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
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It Keeps Liquids 
Hot or Cold 24 hours. 


In the home a THERMOS 
is always useful—particuiarly 
in winter weather. 

It keeps liquids hot 24 
hours without a fire, lamp or 
stove. 

—The morning tea 

—Th« baby ’s food 

—The drink for the journey 

—Any liquid, any time, 
anywhere, 

And in the Summer it keeps 
iquids cold. ; : 

The THERMOS is solid— 
practical—neat—and easy to 
clean. 

It is made of metal, lined 
with glass—and will last a 
lifetime. 


Thermos 
Flask 


costs pint size from 106, 
quart ae 15/-,to 10 guineas. 


Yo cannot do without a 
THE R MOS FLASK. 

Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Iron- 
mongers and Stores. Wholesale only: 
A. E. Gutmann and Co., 8 Long Lane, 
Lagjdon, E.¢ 3682 





























TO CLEANSE the mouth, | 
and preserve the body from | 
infection ; | 


TO ENSURE White Teeth | 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. | 


Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 

| the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6&2/6 


























——HAVE YOU— /| 
TRIED 


to eliminate tho Cause of 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUM- 
BAGO and SCIATICA? 


URIGURA 
DROPS 


will do this for you, being the 
finest Cure for these Complaints. 





POST FREE, 1s. 1d. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or post fet 
Hammond Remedies Co., Barry, Glamorg*™ he 
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SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS 





Assets 
£20,000,000 














1815 








ESTABLISHED 


FUND 








The Largest British Mutual Office 


Transacts all Classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business 


PROSPECTUS, LADIES’ PROSPECTUS, AND QUOTATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & § WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 
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gan. 















| for Whooping 
| Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 

7 ‘ sleep.” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


_Vaporized Cresolene stops the 


Cough. I 


lood 


ver dreaded 


Cresolene Is used, 


4 


Cresolene a powerful ger 


rers from Asthma. 


Cc e . 
4 -resolene s | ymmendation is 


For sale by all Chemists. 
! ee viptioe Booklet, free 
— atl tsforthet tated 
y t for 9d. in stamps from 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
Lombard Street, London. 
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PATON'S 
SCOTCH 
FINCERINCS 














“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.” 
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It Keeps Liquids 


Hot or Cold 24 hours. 


In the home a THERMOS 
is always useful—particularly 
in winter weather. 

It keeps liquids hot 24 
hours without a fire, lamp or 
stove. 

—The morning tea 
The baby’s food 
—The drink for the journey 
—Any liquid, any time, 
anywhere, 

And in the Summer it keeps 
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TO CLEANSE the mouth, 
and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 


Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6 & 2/6 









































TRIED 


to eliminate tho Cause of 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUM- 


BAGO and SCIATICA? 


URIGURA 
DROPS 


will do this for you, being the 
finest Cure for these Complaints. 


POST FREE, 1s. 1d. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or post fre 
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LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & § WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


































































— Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 
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PATON'S 
SCOTCH 
FINCERINGS 
M- | for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 
‘while you sleep.” Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
| ; Vaporized Cresolene stops the 
ms of WI Cough. Ever dreaded 
— innot where Cresolene is used, 
it ose and throat 
case of ¢ as; 
thes the t ss stops the cough. 
Cresolene i; powerful germicide 
bot rative and preventive 
. : : rs from Asthma. 
it Cresolene's | recommendation is “Yes, Madam, patterns of 
For sale by all Chemists PATON 'S 
Wine for Deseriguins Dechies, tras Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
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free ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
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THE __ THE QUIb ER 


Sensational Free Offer 


A MILLION TRIPLE TOILET GIFTS OFFERED TO ALL DESIROUS OF IMPROVING THEIR APPEARANCE 
READ a FOLLOWS 








Some little t : the pr »pricto rs of mar ** Hari natural hair-food. — Antiseptic, 
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THE RATIONALE OF ‘*HARLENE — DRILL.” 
I ] pal thod of * Harlen Ha ir- 


vtalise the hair FORM OF APPLICATION 
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IS QUITE 
DISTINCT 
FROM ANY OTHER 


FOOD OBTAINABLE. 


While easy to prepare, 
it is distinctly not one of 
the “made in a moment” 
variety of foods. Its 
preparation requires a 

@ little care and takes a 

@ little time because the 
natural digestive prin- 
ciples begin the process 
of digestion while the food 
is being cooked. 


Benger’'s Food possesses 
the remarkable property 
of rendering milk, with 
which it is mixed when 
used, quite easy of 
digestion even by Infants 
and Invalids. Conse- 
quently it can be enjoyed 
and assimilated when 
other foods disagree. 

Benger’s Food is known and 
approved by all medical men. 

The Proprietors of Benger’s Food 
issue a Booklet containing much valu- 
able information on the feeding of 
Infants and Invalids. A copy will be 
sent pestfreeon applicationtoBenger's 


Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 
Benger’s Food is sold in Tins, by Chemists, 
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Evidence? 
“Look at my hair” 


‘* When I! 


is kr vn as ‘ Tatcho 


liscovered the preparation which 

I found that I had hit 
le of working wonders,"' 
is to the Editor of the 


Look 


upon a remedy capal 
1 Mr. Geo. R. Sir 
Da Vaid. ‘* Look at my hair now 





at the colour; isn’t that convincing evidence 
f the value of my preparation ? "’ 
What Tatcho means 
Che word ‘‘ true,’’ as defined in Chambers’ 
Century Dictionary, means ‘agreeing 
nf Ww h ‘ belief or confidence, 
certain, trusty, yenuine, right, honest. In 


he Romany language the word for ‘ true 
reason Mr. Geo. R. 
lected the word ‘' Tatcho"’ for his 














d very of the true hair grower. The 

lef 1 fits exact] latcho " is Romany 

for true Like the word ‘‘true'"’ in the 

| I guage, Tatcho “ agrees with fact,” 

is ‘‘ worthy of belief or confidence, certain, : 

trusty, genuine, right, honest. I guarantee that this preparation is made according 


the formula recommended by me. 


Tatcho 


THE HONEST, TRUSTY, 
GENUINE HAIR GROWER 


Evidence. Let the public themselves speak 











Lady Collins on Tatcho. Col. Perry on Tatcho. 
I iburn Place, Kensington, W. Royal Hibernian Hotel 
Lady ( n ‘ ised Tatctho, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
e fa " Tatcho is wonderful, and all t 


ear relative V 
ised for a rt time, the whom | recommend it prais 


1 
Cot. J. E. Perry. 


Lady Powell on Tatcho. 


lorr-Aluinn, Dunoon, N.B. 
and Judge, on Tatcho- Lady Powell finds Tatcho has been 


beneficial, the falling off of nait 


Lieut.-Col. Nedham, Magistrate 











een , Central India. very 


lave een u i bottle of having almost ceased, and Lady Powell 

I that I br t ‘ me t inticipates very good results fron 

I I i power of Late It is the nicest preparation 

g and | it. for the hair, being Non-Oily and not 
L. NEDHAM, perfumed as most lotions are. 


What Tatcho is 
TATCHO | bri 


int spirituous tonic, the 
v1 vy, free from all grease. 


: b Provided ¢ a 
I ‘ few drops on the scalp, and five Chemist, Tat La 
} ; ] way, Lond we 
I daily, works marvels eond o lange tria 
Mr. Ge sims’ Ha 





Tatcho, 4/6 siz ; 
TATCHO t n invigorating tonic It ealed package. This spe 
t } I reatesa luxuriant growth, fer is made solely with 


I the object of ena 


id ji t t bright and youthful lustre. the public to prove its 
superlative value “ 
TATCHO i; eee al superlative value, sg 
. i aye, am contains no meet ot ta e 
ing matter or any harmful ingredient extravayant wt 
4 o w 


TATCHO i 1 by Chemists and Stores all 
yver the world in bottles, at 1/+, 2/9, and 4/6. 





$ sent 


A Princess on Tatcho. 


Belvedere Hotel 
S. Kens 





ich pleasure iD 
that I consider Mr. Geo. R. suis 
Tatcho an invaluable prepatat 
of the 
t falling out. . 
xt be without» ~ 









promoting the growth 





tried it I would n 





GENIE CHRISTOFOROS-PALAEL 





Lady Sykes on Tatcho. 


Mayfait 





Tatcho has 


hai 


entirely reno’ 
Lapy >Ys 


Send this Coupon for a Full 
Size 46 Bottle of Tatcho 


hief a4 


ratones, Kings w. 
j rscives t a. 





)., March, 1910. 
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You ought to have a hornless 
Gramophone. 

When you hear it you will under. 
stand why Melba, Caruso, Clara Butt 
Tetrazzini, and all the Worlds Great 
Singers delight in making records for 
the Gramophone. 

It is Their Living Voice. 

But you should only play Gramophone 
records on the Gramophone. 


And remember— 
There are many Talking Machines 


-but-there is only one 


=e PLT Fe 
- Tr _ 
f _ 3 tt “7 


ria a ee - 
ey oe Ae eee ; 
Ree Cu SS ae as pS 
—— Fae ae Bee A : é oar pe 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
receipt of Post Card we will send Catal 


wd Catalogues o 





























and sramofhone Record al our 

“Opera at Home,’ and “The Living 

ther with the Name and Address of the 
Gramophone Dealer 


Gramophone Co., Ltd, ‘oept. @ 21 City Rd., EC. 

































INSURES YOUR COMPLE XION 


2/ Dr.HARLAN’S 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Body 





ant i 
‘\FREE Book rn nies 
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and Meaitn,” decrein a Fs Priceless s Valse oo ny Pupils Drawings cals wee tetemiiaain aaal ANDI 
Neu-Vita Hygienic Inst 5-117 Exchange Bldg. Southwark, London. other 1 ading pe riodicals y 
: sinters | Ss “1, Drakefell Road. New Cross, London. 
BOOT 
I n Manufacturing Den- ‘ Ar 
ares ea Sosa i You Would Succeed nis} 
\A raed y P t ultn t value } ” 
irn, or offer ma Oxford ' 
ARTIFICIAL Ber et Coppes ite. Rath om Place), ENTER CUSACK’S BUSINESS |) 330! 
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T E ET k 4 0 Uj G - T Situations geovites ler each student as soon as ) ee VALU 
Writ t i ] r nda sé Ur. 
a B d St I 1St., E4 a 
7 
i COLD 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 7 
} I seivety uate : si 
in Sudjec LATIN, CREEK, ” FRENCH, CERMAN, hos oot froen a5 to $100 per week if you learn teat CRIS1 
TALIA, LOCIC, MATHEMATICS. MECHANICS, BHYSICS, CHEMISTRY: advertisements.. Hundreds are doing w ton | C: 
PSYCHOLOC 4 POLITICAL ECONOMY, BOOK KEEPING ETO. eee OS full details sent free by 
, PA Seay ae PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, DR A 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, BA, fu» n Correspondence (Dept. Q.R.), 15, Oxford St., London, W. AD 
DR. B 
LADIES re invited to send Post Card for = 
free copy of the Handbook of the ar 
AUTHENTIC NEW STYLES Kt removes ine, greate and all aire a 
in Corsets and Go wns fc or t coming Season, including da Sy th Ay: rates a r4 ; 7 
the “ Certifie rrect Mod 1 Roya We orcester "' and carpet new without taking | ; j 
I I Kid-} tting Corset 5B CHIVER! sent post free Sd OATH s FOR J 
EF Several Coloured Pilates and Illustrations @@ gl CHIVERS 0 Oe Late —————— t 
showing gowns and effects | 
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Salt s ae , 
RIGHT T0 KNOW pment rere 
the secret of the approachin ashi order to provide Ireland had t " nf 
herself with the r aaa Depart CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La OWS - 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford $t., London, W. Ludgate H l n, EC 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY lao te 
KIDN] 


pine TU ~ 


For 


CHEST, 
THROAT, | 
VOICE, 





(Broncho-Laryngeal). 
For 
Aare 


COUGH, 


at } 





TRSTILLES 
ASTHMA, 


S/catarnn, 














FAVOURITE 


Box of HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE 


BQN 


with the Youngsters. Great Fun 
for all 2 Post Free, 2/4, from 
Ww. HARBUTT, A-R.C.A+, 


27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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Cash Chemists, 





LL AHEM? 


BOOTS’ REDUCED 
PRICE 
ANDERSON GRATTON’S EMBROCATION, the ) 


10}d 


BOOTS’ CELEBRATED BLOOD hag vane 
Bad I Sota of te 
el 


/1-&19 


BRUISES, SPRAINS, AND LUMBAGO 


peedily } 
Gratton’s Embrocation ) 


10}d 


VALUABLE FOR CHILDREN IN BRONCHITIS ) 
AND CROUP. Goulding’s Children’s 7d 
Cough Mixture giv t relief a 


COLD ON THE CHEST, Sore Throat, Inflam ) 
tory I The v t of e age l 
is Gratton’s Embrocation ) 10:4 
CRISTIES BLOOD ENRICHERS give to the) 
( I t I | t They l = 
j 
DR. ARMSTRONG’S ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, } 
AND CATARRH CURE for Asthma § 1° & 19 


DR. BLAUD'S IRON PILLS, prepared in ac 


The 
16d & 9d 
GMELBERG'S NORWEGIAN COD LIVER ; 


FOR ALL DISEASES 


Cristie’s Blood Enric here are ea I/- 
CAMPBELL’'S CHERRY COUGH CURE. An) 
' , hi 
- d/- 
rea 
EXT nact OF MALT AN 
D COD LIVER OIL. , 
“BARLEYCORN” BRAND. \ Bid & 
) Ij. 
‘NFLUENZA AND CATARRH I ) 
| if 
KIDNEY DISORDERS us) 
Keate’s Kidney Pills t 
is L gid 


Cc Thr 
HEST and LUNG PROTECTORS, made of pure Natural Felt, Single from 
and front, 


Double, back 


Kine 


Sf ALM 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
FOLLOWING REMEDIES, 





BOOTS’ REDUCED 


PRICE 
DAY’S DIGESTIVE - LIVER TONIC ) 
stimulates the Liver ar id braces up the system. jl- & | 9 
Removes languid, tired feeling 
MARVELLOUS RESULTS IN CURING cour , 
AND RHEUMATISM a y»wn by the use of Qld 
Gratton’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills " 
ONLY ONE TRIAL will convince you of the 
beneficial effects of Gratton’s | rocation for t 103d 
Rheumatism and Lum ) = 
PAINS IN THE BACK. The great remedy is) 9id 
Keate’s Kidney Pills, which give quick relief ) 2 
QUICK RELIEF IN SCIATICA, P ains in the) ' 
Joints and Limbs, obtaine yt « Gratton’s ; 9\d 


Pills 
RHEUMATISM AND LUMBAGO. The great} 10d 
remedy of the age is Gratton’s Embrocation = 


SICK HEADACHE AND COSTIVENESS sh: al 


be remedied dang 





at s rerou \ 1 
dose {Baird’s Bilious and Liver Pills taker P 9\d 
when the attack come clef alm st 
immediately “| 
THE INSTANTANEOUS b eagngnoner a CURE 
ives ediate relief a “ dry on 
he te a and ‘ink ¢ al As “water or mi k 6d 
This is all that is re = res for 1 \ 
headaches . ‘ eo ove 
TIC! TIC!! TIC!!! Neuralgia, Te — a 
and nervous headac haps all at once A 
very yi complicat wonder what 9\d 
will relieve the p: ry ‘Cristie’ ‘Tic Mix- | 
ture, a safe and speedy re 
USE ONLY GRATTON’'S _ EMBROCATION) 
for Bruises, Stutf Joint ; it the , 10}d 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT ( yur own im- 
ation). ms superior w € Warm- 
Re ond tes gora s Of = fine favour, an Ild 
most nou rishit ~ Ac te 
a few seconds Price 16) 
YOUR BLOOD REQUIRES A HEALTHY AND) 
MORE a A rg, wes that Sle. 
is why you suffe The very best 
remedy i Gratton’s Chillie Paste ... 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION he! to form) 
Bone, Muscle, and Pure | ‘ St I F &18 
he ki one "thas ildre ~ 
— for it ° Price 114 
BOOTS’ FLUID BEEF, scientifically prepar a 9d 
from special ect prime Ox Beef Ve 
Nourishing and Stir t ‘ 5 fOr SOUPS, BOTTLI 


} 
Grav ~a for fl 


Tid. ; 
from 1 4. 





Cash Chemists. { All Branches. 
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2/. INSURES 


Dr.HARLAN’S 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 


For the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and — 


he . 






** Neu-Vita.” 











ik ing the fle sh firm and 


= 
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i 
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1 plain wrap] ithPRE EE Book “ibveauty 
docrets of Priceless Value 





















and Meaitay? wri C.J HARLAN, Pupils aS sold to magazines and ANDE] 
Neu-Vita Hygienic Inst., ‘55-117 Exchange Bldg. Southwark, London. : — - ading periodicals fe 
: hashes "12s, ‘Drakefell Road. New Cross, London. 
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TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
















For M wa I PROFESSIONAL You can pos- 
PRELIMIN ES. ar ENT STUDY itively qualify f 
to earn a sa 


CRISTI 


nin an Sul ect : LATIN, “GREEK, FRENCH, CERMAN, 
ITALIA, LOCIC, MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, 
PSYCHOLOG Y, POLITICAL ECONOMY, BOOK KEEPING, ETC. 


les Graduates idge, London, and 


ary of from® ee ne ee 
advertisements. Hundreds are doing 80 now, Cor 
beautiful prospectus giving full « hetaile sont tres by 
writing to 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPARY, 
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Mr. J CHARLESTON, B.A., Burlington Correspondence (Dept. Q.R.), 15, Oxford $t., London, W. s 
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Cash Chemists, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 








| FOLLOWING REMEDIES, 
y BOOTS’ REDUCED BOOTS’ REDUCED 
PRICE 
ANDERSON GRATTON’S EMBROCATION, the ) DAY'S DIGESTIVE AND LIVER TONIC) 
st remedy of t f Stitt t 10:d stimulates the Liver ar ee ps the system. jl- & 19 
. ~ ecuaner teenaelal tired fee g . 
MARVELLOUS RESULTS IN CURING GOUT 
B00TS' CELEBRATED BLOOD PURIFIER.» AND RHEUMATISM . cour, Qld ‘ 
ow eo: . a vd -&19 Gratton’s Gout and Rheumatic Pills ae 





—~o il 


} ONLY ONE TRIAL will convince you of the) 


beneficial effects of G I rocatior eal | 10:d 


BRUISES, SPRAINS, AND LUMBAGO speedily ? 10:d Rheumatism and Lun 
€ Gratton’s Embrocation ) - | 


PAINS IN THE BACK. The great reme: yet Ohd 











A VABARLE FOR CHILDREN IN BRONCHITIS ) Keate’s Kidney Pills, which give quick relief J 
k AND CRO Goulding’: , 
AuD GROUP. ,Coulding’s Children’s; 7 | QUICK RELIEF IN SCIATICA, Pains in the) 
—_ | feints and Limbs obtained by using Gratton’s , 9d 
"1 COLD ON THE CHEST, Sore Throat, Inflam- ) ills 
the age 1 | RHEUMATISM AND LUMBAGO. The great 
j } Gratton's Embrocati on ) 10:d remedy of the age is Gratton’s ae ee 10d 
‘| CRISTIES BLOOD ENRICHERS give to the) , SICK HEADACHE AND COSTIVENESS should) 
A ( t , | ‘ They - be remedied at or 
’ g 1 ) dose {Baird’s Bilious and Liver Pils: ' 9!d 
when the attack cor nost 
m azusteowas ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, ) 1-&19 immediately 
ATARRH CURE for Asthma } THE INSTANTANEOUS HEADACHE CURE E) 
—y n ° ives redciate reliet. i 
DR BLAUD'S IRON PILLS, prepared in ac ) i naennenn ane = indie onl ants 6d 
rhis is all tha is It ° I ire 
Caan) esl owe: ke 
, ell | ~ | mgt Tel TIC!!! Neuralgia, ’ Foothache, ) 
EN v ed distress “en — " ie N er wi ty 9\d 
mIsERG's NORWEGIAN COD LIVER ) ieve the } t Cristie's Tic ai | 7 
; 1/3&2/4 | ture, a se and'speedy 
USE ONLY GRATTON'S EMBROCATION) 
—= FOR ALL DISEASES arising ft or ) for Bruises, Sti , ) 103d 
—— Cristie’ Bl 1ric are = oo 
es Blood Enrichers ; I LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT (our own im 
} , tation. A suy rw e. Warm 
rs. CAMPBELL'S CHERRY COUGH CURE. An) | ga InvVIgOT: ; f a Ild 
é ‘ , 9 I t ishi \ p of c 
' l= a few secon “price 16) 
| YOUR BLOOD REQUIRES A HEALTHY AND) 
«| EXTR i OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL. ) aI MORE VIGOROUS CIRCULATION; that i- 
TH EY , i is why 3 a 
al CORN” BRAND. A 8d & emedy Gratton’s Chillie Paste ... ae 
) I/- COD LIVER OIL EMULSION hv to — 
— _ Bone, Musck ! I st t 
FLUENZA AND CATARRH. 1 ' growing childien a « 1-&18 
_ tuti ° ti € t t c 
) ] isk for it Price 114 
KIDNEY DISORDERS. ‘The mecce .« ; BOOTS’ FLUID BEEF, scientifically prepared) 9d 
Keate’s Kid Pills { 9!d -- ‘ ~ bs I f Very 
) - - Ss ine ‘ iste —— 
CHES — 
HEST and LUNG PROTECTORS, made of pure Natural Felt, Single from 7}d.; 


Double, back and front, from 1 4. 


4003 Cash Chemists. { All Branches. 
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Are you interested 
NATURE, 
ART, 


PHOTOGRAPHY? | | 


If so, you should possess the superb New Serial 


Keartons’ 
Nature Pictures 


|: ae @ It contains the finest Nature Photographs ever published in this or any | 


other country. 
| 


| @ wea | © They have been specially selected from upwards of 10,000 negatives 
taken 
: @ By two of the most enterprising and experienced Nature Photographers 


the world has yet known. 


















€ Superbly reproduced in Colours, Photogravure, and Black-and-White. | 


© With popular descriptions written by a keen observer, whose breezy pen can almost 
give life to the sun pictures. 


@ Each Part will contain ONE HANDSOME PICTURE IN COLOURS, THREE 
LARGE PHOTOGRAVURES, AND TWELVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS IN BLACK-AND-WHITE. 


In 24 Fortnightly 
Parts, 1s. net each 


PART ONE NOW ON SALE 


At all Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 








‘ ; . —_— ; . 
An Illustrated Prospectus Free on Application. Specimen Copy post free, 1/2, from 


CASSELL & CO., LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC. 
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Author of “* A D  Day,”’ writer of 
Charivaria in ** Punch,” &c., writes: 

“IT have used ao ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen for 
something like 15 years, and it seems to improve | 
with age. In fact, the only thing I have against | 
my pen is that it occasionally writes | 
éreat rubbish with appalling facility.” 





Crystoleum 


Alston's 
Painting 


Method of 








By this Simple Method 


| 
| 
YOU CAN PAINT | 











b , without knowledge 
Puit y post. The —— 
] Alston's Mediums for Cry mw Painting, | 
ihes: Clearine, d P tive, | 
Adhesive, l - an reservative 7 . 99 : 
Outfits, 7s. 6d. & 21/- 











FOUNTPEN bases its claims to superi- 
ority on the fact that it is fitted with the 
best gold nib made ; has no complex parts 
to get out of order, or wear, or warp. It 
has the biggest ink supply- flows evenly to 
the last drop—no need to shake it—just | 
unscrew the cap, and write right away. 

Price 10/G up. 


SOLD BY rATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


> 


Wr 
ALSTON GAL LERY. 





May we send our complete Catalogue ? 
MABIE, TODD & CO., 

79 and 80, High Holborn, W.6. 

BRAN e, £.¢ ISA pages, tree 


Brussets; Br 37, A e l'Opeéra, 


A\y wT, 


| 














Have you Tried | Runs Quietly Makesno Dust Saves Labour faves the Carpet 


Buy a ** Bissell.” Prices from 10s. 6d. 
4 iy V t MA°KT & CO. (Landon), | td., 38, Wilson St. oe ol F.C 
EE 
t A Send for Free Bool iving full par- 
Fl I S = o “u ~ s of TRENCH’ S REMEDY, 
the l-famous Cur for Ep pepay 
nple hom« - atment 
. . R eco nded by clergy of 
: The New Pumice Toilet Soap ? 6 UJ R En Il dcoominations @ yaeed 
. C lest nials [trom all 
; we Is not only a delightful toilet soap, parts 0 { the world. 


take ull stains from the hands TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
te 303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 















































ive es for ink-stains and 
newspaper otlices for the stains of 
hor r fruit and vegetable R. Ss. REDUCING ‘CORSET 
» paint, etc.; by with strong Elastic Belt, inst 
& r + - 
obacco stains by , Black, White. or hove. 106. I 
re $ y 4 w : ” 
‘greasy and grimy : cen ‘Ginekol ee 
: idies generally in order to make j : © and make nit 
han y-white, supple, and soft. tee Se aig 2 Fs a Rally hs 
Ai Sytye Ft tay 
“h turers, Dept. A -on-Trent, i t 
’ has your Chemist or Grocer to get it for you if he _—— 
Nt yet stocked it. He will do so if he is obliging. 
if 
Sold ever he 2 | 
ywhere at 2d. the cake. | 
—— | It is the clirt that i ve mt nl lexion, 
| PL Manufactured in England by — = poy SAMPLE . 
IMILAVR 
y, AV E, Ltd., l l, Pancras Lane, E.C. of Oatine Cream will be sent on application, or for qd. in stamps a box 
— containing eight of the ¢ datine preparations an 1d book on Face Massage. 
The Oatine Co., 305a, Denman Street, London, S.E. 
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Sie. 


What! =a for m2 ad 


I never spent 5/- which ga me a tter return than when 
boug ht these five books for a sl ng each rhey are of use 
and interest to me from morning until night bi ere 


am just a matt I fac 
seal Seoaliell ecret tT thre L T i 
In ible I edit I Mr l \ 
wl il her health 1 pe pear d b 
wil l t 


Cookery Made Easy 


my right hand. W please every- 
i, ay re t the secret is ‘* Cc KCI Mad ( Y t contains 
500 KEC IPES and much valuable | c mat 
Baby is a bonnie boy, and although he has little ils they 
never trouble n 1¢e, porate 


‘Every Mother's Baby Book 


Dr. Andrew Wils 
i sa complete guide to the rearing of infants, and sh sould be i 
every home where there is a baby 


I never could make even a blouse worth wearing until I 


bought 


‘Dressmaking Made Easy 





vy I make all my dre I he 1 
tl useful volume The we 
illustrated by diagrams. Get it b nex 
frock 

The la t volume my 5/- bought me contains 24 of the best 
short st Kaerinad 
Romantic Stories of Famous F amilies 

it remark: _ series der ol 
ot Es ind’s mo oble tamili | re re more remars 
able and fascinating than the work master weave! fiction 
Ask at any new Sayent’'s r bookstall for the al e 3] lendid 
shillingsworths. They may be tained separately for 1 each 
(by post 1/3). A parcel containing all the five will be sent post 


free for 5/¢ 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. (°°) 
3-12, penaele Street, Strand, W.C. 


* Also in cloth, 1/6 net each volun lostage Te per volume 
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“SO PERFECT AND SO PEERLESS.” 








FORTIFY YOURSELF—when you are going out into the night air after 
a ‘‘party”’ spent in heated rooms—by a cup of 


PURE 


9 CONCENTRATED 
1? €0coe 


| 300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 
| “THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA. as 


Guy's Hos Al ETTE, 
APPOINTED MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. THE RING, 


| Hi.M. THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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OUR NEW COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE.—£€400 De Dion Bouton Motor Car, Four Cylinders, 1910 Model. 


Second Prize, £15 Cash; Third Prize, 210 Cash ; Fourth Prize, 25 Cash; 10 Prizes of £1; ang 
40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes. 
In view of the great success and wide popularity attained by our last competition we have decided to arrange 
nother on similar lines, only in this case the First Prize will be a magnificent De Dion Bouton Motor Car, valued 
at £400. Undoubtedly, all will agree that this is a prize worth winning. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 
We have reproduced certain portions of twelve advertisements of well-known firms, and all you have to dois 
to fill in on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which you think each refers. 
This competition is run in conjunction with ‘' Cassell's Magazine,” ‘‘ The Quiver,” ‘ Little Folks," “ The 
Story-Teller,” and ‘‘ The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the February issyes 
t these publication : 
We shall publish four more sets—that is, one in the April, May, June and July Numbers—and the first 
prize will be awarded for the correct list. 
In the event of no reader mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded to 
the one who has the greatest number right; while, should we receive more than one complete set absolutely correct 
further competition will be arranged of six pictures to decide the winner. The other prizes will be awarded ip 
order; of merit. 
Any number of attempts 


may be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken fi > above-mentioned 














magazines. That is to say, you can obtain your April set from ‘* The Quiver,’ May New Maga 
June set from ‘‘ The Story-Teller,”” and so on. Keep your sets by you until w e. The cuttings 
ire taken from the advertisement pages of the magazines, and in no instance trom | 7 

The list of winners will be announced in the number of ‘‘ The New Magazine li August 

rhe Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery « ly i submitted 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with the Competition, The published decision will be fing 








titors may only enter on this understanding 
No em} loyee of Messrs. Cassell & Co. is allowed to take part in this ¢ ompetition, 


THE MOTOR CAR 
will be supplied by Messrs. De Dion Bouton (1907), Ltd., of go, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street 
ndon, W, It is a four-cyiinder 1910 model, and embodies 

the latest and best improvements, including automatic 
ition, automatic carburation, magnet ignition, etc, 

Ihe car will be delivered « e with the best lLondon-made 
four-seated body, long waterpt hood, folding windscreen, lamps, 
etc The De Dion Bou manufactory is probably the oldest 
est ] land largest in I irope, These cars havea world wide 
tion for simplicity, reliability, durability, economy ; and the 

ty of materials an manship are recognised as the highest 

lard in the motor 


mipe 
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-CUEARANCE SALE... SAVOY TURKISH 


nave. ship Guaranteed. o 50 per cent 
«4 


below et he Fo 
Vineries, Stw 
Motor-car Houses, Ir i * 
£ t ry ce ption. P 


a Sige BEST IN THE WORLD 












hi Guaranteed to Cure or Relieve Colds, Influenza, Gout, Rheu- 
ty = matism, Constipation, Obesity, Insomnia, Dyspepsia, Asthma, 
onder Frames from 13s. 6d y \ Inflammation ot the Lungs, Kidneys, etc. 
Lan Co Y All Night Baths—Never Closed 
Li, My i ry (GENTLEMEN ONLY) 
= 2 y, i Ie 
J , 3 9I i i 
WA a. | & 92, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, S.W. 
. 7 Hot Rooms. Russian Bath 3sft. long lhroughout the day, 
tron Buildings Garden Lights Poultry Houses 8s ; throughout the night, with bed, 6s. 
from £5 from 1s, 8d, from 10s. —— . — y , 
GENTLEMEN ONLY 
Open daily, 8 a.m. t | Sundays, 1 p.m. $ 
up to 6 p.m., 2s, 64. ; er 6] ls. 6d. 
SAVOY MANSIONS, SAVOY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
9, CALEDONIAN ROAD, KING'S CROSS, N. 





LADIES ong GENTLEMEN 








| ssacogg j beam a.m days, 1 p.m. 3 
j P =o Pigeon Cotes Stable and up to 6 p.m., 2s ‘6d. c 6 p.m., Is a 
& from 30s Coach Houses 459 & ‘61, BRIXTON ROAD, S.W. 
from £8 5s 24, RAILWAY APPROACH, LONDON BRIDGE 
— . y , 
| LADIES ONLY 
} 12, YORK ST, JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, S.W 
| Open daily, g a.m, to 10 p.m., Sundays, 8 p.m. 5 
up to 6 p.m., 3s. ; after 6 p.m., &s, 
| | DENMAN STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
“~ s Open daily, go a.m. t p » Sunday ip > 
| Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Post Free. | "ten. t ea iene. ba 


in of Illustrations and Bargains 
Hundreds of Illustrations an 8 All kinds of Baths may these establishments, 


| W.COOPER, 761, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. | Manicure, Chiropody, Cormplesion and Hair Treatment a Speciality 


e 











BABY’S GREATEST NEEDS 


Regular Feeding with suitable Food, Plenty of Fresh 
Air, Strict Cleanliness. The Mother's Milk is the 
best food, but if deficient, the “Allenburys” Milk 
Food No. 1 should be given because it closely 


resembles human milk and is as easily digested. 


Allenburys Foods 


= A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING “we 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘sex’ London. 
— = — 
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The “ Daily News” says :— 


“Sir Robert Ball's expositions are 
a feast of wonderment.” 


‘THE STORY 
OF THE SuN 


SIR ROBERT S. 
BALL, 


M.A., LL.D., 


© The work will contain a number of 
valuable and unique Reproductions, in- 
cluding many Full-page Plates, several in 
Colours, and nearly one hundred other 
Illustrations, Charts and Diagrams. 


PART ONE 
READY MAR. 2 


At all Booksellers, Newsagents G Railway Bookstalls 








Specimen Copy 9d., Post Free, from 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 







F.R.S. 







A New 
Serial Issue in 


Fortnightly Parts 


D. 
| 


each 

































POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 


WORKS BY 


SIR ROBERT S. BALL, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 





Star Land 


Being Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of the Heavens. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and Ninety- 
four Illustrations in text. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, Gilt Top, 7s. 6d 

I I I H Vo bk ft 


y I ‘ ir 














The Story of the 
Heavens 


With 24 Coloured Pletes and numerous 


Sa 


Sir Robert Ball. 





Illustrations, Medium Svo, Cloth Gilt, 
10s. 6d Published by 
I ution of tific accuracy CASSELL & CO., Ltd., 
” ae See ent a attractive sty - London, E.C. 
to anticipate for it that brillian 
h it undoubt y merits The And obtainable at all 
Booksellers 











The Earth’s Beginning 
With Four Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations Ex. Crown Svo. New 


Edition. Cloth G.lt, 7s. 6d. 


\ 


The Story of the Sun 


With Eight Coloured and other Plates. 
Medi..m 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d. 
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The car saves the owner’s money. 

























Motor Car economy is gained not by saving fifty or a hundred pounds in 
the price, but by 

Low Petrol Consumption, 

Freedom from breakdowns, 

Saving in repairs and replacements. 


With these go absence of worry and disappointment, confidence in the 
invariable good behaviour of the car. 


oa Let us send you our book, which 
tells the exact cost of running the 


De Dion Bouton 








which is pronounced by its users the car above all others 
; that you can trust. 
Briefly the reasons are :— 

Tradition : twenty years of it. Experience : largest works in Europe, 
where 50,000 motors have been made. Material: the best, toughest and 
finest, regardless of cost. Reputation: which we cannot afford to jeopardise. 
Send for that Booklet, ‘ The Cost of Motoring.” 

; De Dion Bouton Models De Dion Bouton (1907), Ltd., 
range from 8 to 35 h.p. and 90, Great Marlborough Street, 
‘ 1 to 8 cylinders. Regent Street, London, W. 

Illustrated Catalogue free. 8160 & 8161 Central ‘ Andesite, London.” 

De Dion Bouton Cars can be hired by the day, week, or month. 
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DISEASED BLOOD 



















































TI 

HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY depend Clarke’s Blood Mixture, which has stood the tor 

entirely upon the quantity and quality of the blood, test for over 45 years, is to-day in grea pu 
4 ars, lay greater 

it being the source from which our systems are demand than ever. and th , = tal 
Z F . 2 e proprietors icit 

built up, and from which we derive our mental i a 7 PROEeeNeeS: Sone tar 

and physical capabilities When the tissues | @!! Sufferers to give it a trial. Here are some At 

have been at work there are thrown into the recent cures Sc 

blood waste products, and if these be not oth 

eliminated, but (through any cause) detained in on a near ‘For months I was very ent 
> xy influence nutri ; n , io with blood Poisonmg, my body and face being 
the bl od, they influence nutrition and function | covered with dry, irritating blotch Psapec. 
and finally produce organic disease. Such | doctors’? and hospitals’ treatment for s Sess ail 

disease will appear in the form of received no benefit I then tried ‘Clark , B id W 
Mixture,’ and a happy to say mf y cured 

ECZEMA, SCROFULA, SCURVY Signed) MARGA Roose, 2, oad en 
. 9 ’ ( ARGARET KR E, 2, Midland Road 


BAD LEGS, ULCERS, ABSCESSES, Masboro’, Rotherham, Be 
TUMOURS, GLANDULAR SWELL- 
INGS, BOILS, PIMPLES, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS.—*! had very bad 
BLOTCHES, SORES, AND ERUP- eee eee eo eee en ne aad 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS, BLOOD am surprised at the marvellous and speedy cure, | 
POISON, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, only had four bottles, and it completely cured me= 














&c. Signed) T, GOODMAN, 40, Duke Street, Nuneat 

If you suffer from any of these, or kindred 

: . , : | ECZEMA. —* | x months I was suffer 
complaints, don’t delay, but at once start a course | 7) , ‘ ’ the 

Clavie BI i Sictnce fee Wedd d | czema, and yarms and tace ere a ) 
oe ee ee ee zn ve amed | | went to three doctors, but they did me no g I mont 
Blood Purifier and Restorer), and the experience then tried ‘ Clarke’s Blood Mixture,’ and seven bottles 
of thousands whom it has cured, and cured | quite cured me.—(Signed) Miss Bearrice Davey 
permanently, will soon be yours, } Mill Cottage, Luppitt, Nr. Honiton, Devon,” 


This 












sents 

SUFFERERS who are doubt- the ¥ 
ful about their case should write to 

us at once, fully describing their Ci 
iliness, We shall be pleased to give 

them, in confidence, the best advice, to pr 





free of charge. Address, The Secre- 
tary, The Lincoln and Midland 
Counties Drug Co., Lincoln, 







Clarke’s . 
Blood y | |: 
1xture 


** Clarke’s Blood Mixture is enttrely 
free from any poison or metallic 
impregnation, does not contain any 
injurious ingredient, and is a good, 
safe, and useful medicine.’’— Health. 


















O;/ all Chemists and Stores, 2/9 
per botile, and in cases containing 
six times the quantity, ||1/-, or post 


free on receipt of price direct from Gre; 
The Proprietors, The Lincoin and " 
Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. i Hist 


Refuse Substitutes. CURES ALL | THE W 


SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. | 


XViii 
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co Volumes Already Sold 


of the most complete British History ever published. 


uccess of this monumente al His- 
tory 1s is unparalleled It has been 
purchas sed by eminent Church Digni- 
taries, Ministers, M.P.’s, Parliamen- 
tary Officials, Public L ibrarians 
Authors, Barristers, Solicitors Artists, 
Schoolmasters, Business Mc n, and 
thers, and thousands of letters of 
enthusiastic commendation of the work 

have been received. 


We deliver to you the 
entire work and Free 
Bookcase carriage 
paid for 


a first payment of 


2/6 


the balance being paid by small 
monthly instalments extending over 
out a very short period. 


This truly great historical work repre- 

sents the very highest realisation in 

the writing of . National History. 
It has 


Cost £25,000 


roduce, and has been written by 


60 Famous Authors 


each of we wid wide fame as a 
History Specialist. 


It Is impossible here to give any 

adequate idea of the scope and value 

ft the work, but a postcard sent to day 
ok 


will bring a 


FreeDescriptive Book 


Illustrations and Spex imen Pages 
telling all about it 





Greatest Offer in the 
History of Bookselling. 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK COMPANY, 


Yulean House, Q., u 
oe Hill, 
LONDON, 


~ Building of Britain 
and The Empire 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, ‘D.C. L., and J. §. MANN, M.A. 


“pag 


ind conta 


2,500 Splendid Illustrations 


In g Fu 


( re $ ites, Ph es, a Hi al Portraits, 


TWENTY HISTORIES IN ONE 


FILL UP 
AND 
SEND IN 
THIS 
FORM 
with 


2/6 


If not 
satisfied 
your 
money 
refunded 








ONE WEEK'S FREE EXAMINATION. 








To The WAVERLEY BOOK COMPANY, 
ilean H e, | gate 
I enclose 26. Please 1 me, Carr 
lume f ‘* The Building of Brita and t 


iding, together with FREE Oak Bo 
the books for seven clear days trom tt 
I eta t I t 












*Mum” 


removes the odor 
of perspiration and 
other bodily odors 


1/. If your chemist hasn't ““Mum” send us his 
name and one shil ling, and we'll send it postpaid. 


" Shine Christy & Co. 


4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mig. Co., Phila., U.S.A. 





LATE OF BROMPTON HOSPITAL, 
A oe OF » YEARS is sufficient evidence of 
the extraordin acy of HARDY’S BROMPTON 
CONSUMPTION r couun SPECIFIC & LUNG SAVER. 





When all other remedies fail—it ccnes, Rex m ender 
by Medical Specialists and « upplied to the aris ra 
Is, 1d. and 28. 9d.0f all chemists - dB mm 
free from G. HARDY, Dept. Q, + sen “sy ad, ns. E 








Does anything ail you ? 


IF SO 





See page ix 
for list of good and simple remedies 








i“ ve 
With Peary atthe 
North Pole .. . 


Nov. 30, 1909. 
To Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth 












G | . Harct ** Koh-I-Noor 
I Ver I 1 ol the Northward 
‘. u { vere Carricd t 
lole A t I on ‘ 
| re take N I My 1 rds 
Ww I th “*K I-Noor” | il 
Verv tr irs, 
Sit ) R. PEARY. 
| I I-Noor i 
ibl ( rket. See t you 
+ th * Koh-] 
I N i r 
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DOG & PUPPY CAKES 


are composed of the purest 
ingredients only. Owing to 
the antiseptic properties of 
the foods of which the Cakes 
are compounded, they aid 
digestion, keep dogs’ skins 
and coats in good condition, 
eradicating internal worms and 
parasites, and preventing un- 
pleasant odours. 


Sold by Grocers, Corn Merchants, and 


THE MOLASSINE CO., LTD, 
169, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 


Jn atstricts w these Ci are not stocked ty 
Dealers we pay carvia mers on quantities 
of 2816. and up~war SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


KEEP ALL 
DOGS HEALTHY. 











MOLASSINE | 


























FITS CURED 


By Guanes. It a. as cured permanently the 








very worst i f ilepsy, F , Fa ng Sickness, ete 
whien everything ud failed. In almost every case Fits 
cease entirely tr first dose It is rec mmended t y 
one sutlerer t I i hat means, is now being 
SENT TO ALL “PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
Many thousand f m have been received, and 
more are cou RK tol } ever y 

Mr. F. Ct 01 i / y Street, Folkestone, 

the ist July, 1 


1 never thought 1 ‘should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; ! took 
it for a little over two years. 1! shall cer 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 


I know of. 
This is only e from many th i f letters # = 
have t testifying the extra 
etlicacy he myn t ha rers of a 46% 
from 18 o ar I 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Your ed x spend | ‘ t é P 
card | gend y a bott absolutely, “free, x; 
certain an e it you will find it 


Price 4s. 6d. and 118. per bottle, oeet fred. 


I. W. NICHOLL, "sens" 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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Pedierns NAVY 


En ubber Heels 


wy f The nerve shock of boots will affect the health of every 
i one but the strongest. 
But it need not. 


The concussion of the leather heel on made roads and pavements is 
greater than the resilience of the human foot can equalise. But not if 
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at ae 
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SS 
x 
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of Redfern’s Navy Rubber Heels are used. 
4 They absorb al! concussion and make walking on any surface as free from 
1 as walking on soft turf. 
0 pair saves its cost——-and more-—in boot repair 
All boot repairers can supply Redfern’s Navy Qu arter Tips, for 
and tix them. 64d. nm ° those who prefer thi tyle ¢ a 
and 4\d. ladies’ and children’s are just as good in quality a  eataaig in. | 
All @ 
y Write for book 
Z Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
— —— 
= : —— 





COMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL Pag lic 


BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. ARKING G INK 
D. 
















As mupplied to the Royal Households & Awarded 45 Gold Medals for Superiority. 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, rae KIND iS NG IT 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. SOLD by all STATIONERS, CHEMISTS @ STORES. 





——— 





WE WILL PRESENT EACH OF OUR READERS 


with a beautiful Engraving from the magnificent painting by B. W. LEADER, R.A,, 
on plate paper, measuring 16 by 12 inches, provided this advertisement and four penny 
tamps are enclos ed to cover cost of packing and carriage (foreign stamps value 8d accepted 
from abroad) ; or if called for, no charge will be made. Address, The Secretary, Fine Art 
Galleries, 63, "Baker Street, London, W. N.B,—This liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our Catalogue of E.ngravings, etc. 


Are You Deaf? 'S 1. 
WILSON'S COMMON. SENSE EAR-DRUMS EWE IEA ® CURTAINS _ 


. All kinds of Home Furnishing 

~ Fabrics. Eaes CURTAINS, 
SWISS CURTAINS, MADRAS 
MUSLINS, CASEMENT FABRICS, 
TABLE LINENS, HOSIERY, 
LACES, etc. Curtains of artistic 
taste and exclusive styles. 


LACE CURTAINS FRESH FROM 
THE FACTORIES. 


— POPULAR PARCEL. 
5 Pairs of Laco Cur- 






























12 

teins, 2i-, 
2 Pairs | ining 

r n Curtains yes 

of 1 Pair Drowing ro.m 

c ns, 4yds 2vds 21 irs 

Bedroom Curtains, 3 yds 431 


S. PEACH & SONS 
Dept. 120), The Looms, Nottingham. 
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“What are they Doing?” 


$150 IN PRIZES 


offered by the Proprietors of 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP 


for the solution of this novel competition. 





Apart from the chances of a big prize, the Competition should 
prove most interesting to both young and old. 


1st Prize - - S1IOO Example : a] 
2nd Prize - $30 | 
3rd Prize - $20 . 


Read carefully what you have to do and also the 
conditions. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. lp 





| UY 
The cates the position or attitude of Jumping 
a person in the act of doing mething. All that is required is t - 
write one word (in ink) underneath each of the pictures in the space pri | ‘ ribe in that ome wor 
what each figure is doing (see example). 


If preferred, however, competitors may give their solutions, numbered 1—24 consecutive 
on a sheet of paper. 

Then post the set of pictures, and coupon, or the list, with name and address } 
to Proprietors, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 66/68, Park Street, Southwark, London, S.E. 
accompanied by three outside wrappers of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap. | It is sold everywhere 
in boxes of three tablets for 1/-. Competitors may send as many lists as they like, provided each 


one has the requisite three wrappers attached to it and otherwise complies with these conaitie! 


LUUCK, 


but anyone sending any other wrappers than WRIGHT'S will be disqualified. 


lhe keys of all these figure positions, with the words describing what they are doing put 





; * ned until the 
beneath each sketch, are deposited in a sealed packet and will not be opened untt , 
competition is closed 

If competitors cannot solve a// the picture positions, send in as many as possible 

The words supplied by the successful competitors must be the same as those printee’" 
our Key. 

Every attempt nt in wi arefully examined before awards are m In t les pr 
be d , 

N ITes|} I rlained The \d I M rw 

Last day for re I March 3st 

Results will be advertised the ** Daily Ma n Apnl 30th, pl kK lu 
will be published 

Additional pl f thi dvertisement can be tained from ** Comy \" Coal tar 9% 
48, Southwark Street, S.E., on receipt of a stamped directed envelope 

CONTINUED ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 3 
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) | WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP Competition. 


“What are they Doing?” 

















. For particulars, see opposite page. 
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you use 


it hee 


th - lack of a better description “ Rexine” is 
termed a leather substitute. It looks like leather 
but it is far superior to leather in every way. 


“REXINE” wears longer it does not crack—is stain- 
proof and waterproof—and is more hygienic— it can be 
washed with soap and water 


For the upholstering of furniture, motor cars, carriages—in fact, 
everything that can be upholstered there is nothing so good as 
** Rexine.” 
ally it is cheaper than leather, costing only one-fourth as much, But 


And it is the most tasteful in ay pearance, incident: 


suse it is better, not because it 1s cheaper 
—_ 




















1 estimates 


The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, near Manchester. 



































By Royal ae Warrant 
exes Irish Linen 


World renowned for quality and price 








IRISH DAMASK AND BED LINEN 


at OB 


pe Pee a 

IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
e 1st 3/9 

bi t i ke iet €/10 doz 


DRESS LINENS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


36, C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Also LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 
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CITY MISSION ) 


ends 293 of 
| ( 
51 116 
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SOF 





, 
NEEDS 


¢ 1 Bhar ( 
t 8,000 nd 
7 e 
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NEW ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AND DONATIONS ARE MUCH NEEDED. 


| ! 
( . N my, 
riN ANSTEY. .4 Irae 


l hime . 
BARCLAY & CO td., 54, Lombard St., London, EC. 


OFFICES: C 
8, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E 
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BABY WILL THRIVE ON 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


), 
A Perfectly Safe Food for the youngest and most 


delicate child, 


1 26 4d. 
Raby,” FREI 





J 
OSIAH R. NEAVE & Co., Fordingbridge, HANTS. 











t free, 9s. per annum, or 4s. 6d. for six months, 











famous real Sc 


endless wear 


Gentlemen's and 
Underwear, 


beautifu gs. 


on “YV" pattern 


The Daintiest & Most Comfortable Night Wear is made of 


‘WINSC O’.... 
Scotch Wincey. 


No material suits the wants of 
the family so perfectly as 
to} 


this 
icey 


Light yet warm, and beautifully 


and fast in 


The Ideal Fabric for Ladies’, 
Children’s 
Blouses 
Frocks, etc. In endle 
of white, Cream, Stripes and 


and 


Ss ranges 
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THOUGHTS 


A LENTEN SUGGESTION 
C AST aside now thy burdensome cares, 

and put away thy toilsome business. 
Yield room for some little time to God ; 
and rest for a little time in Him. Enter 
the inner chamber of thy mind; shut out 
ill thoughts save that of God, and such as 
can aid thee in seeking Him; close thy 
door and seek Him. Speak now, my whole 
heart ! sp ak now to God, saying, I seek 
Thy face ; Thy face, Lord, will I seek. And 
come Thou now, O Lord my God, teach my 
heart where and how it may seek Thee, 
where and how it may find Thee.—Anselm. 


CARRYING THE CROSS 
HRIST’S cross has to be carried to-day ; 
and if we have not found out that it 
has, let us ask ourselves if we are Christians 
at all. There will be hostility, alienation, 
t comparative coolness, and absence of a 
full sense of sympathy in many people with 
us, if we are true Christians. There will be 
share of contempt from the wise and the 
ultivated of this generation, as in all 
generations. Stand to your colours! Do 
not be ashamed of the Master in the 


FOR LENT 


midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion. And there is another way in 
which this honour of helping the Lord js 
given to us. As in His weakness He needed 
some one to aid Him to bear His cross. s 
in His glory He needs our help to carry out 
the purposes for which the cross was borne. 
Alexander Maclaren, 
THE ONE AWAY 
Ne all the children yet at home, 
Though night ts falling grey? 
Where can his wandering footsteps roam, 
The one away? 
The other boys and girls are bright. 
They laugh and sing and play; 
There is a blot on our delight, 
The one away. 


Out in the darkness and the cold 
The lost and lonely stray; 
Come quickly to the waiting fold, 
Dear one away. 
When as a family we stand 
On earth's great Easter day, 
Oh may there be at God's right hand 
Not one away / G. W. T. 





“CAPSICUM 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Prey rni we Vaseline” ntific and rn external nter irt Itsappl the safest, 
} t home re dy for S meine and he an |- 
ill rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also par irly et I 
fins: mgr t0n Vaseline” has all the healing qualit f the r witl 
{ ] features. I I tube at os bsolutely sanitar ind nu \; a 
Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/+. 
If not obtainable locally, 1 sample tube will be sent post free to any addr Ipons ptotl ’.Q. or stamps. 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best deearewure for the Hair. 


Ever | Id 1 mporta rt 
1 pl germs me I 
pr IK ir I 1 tl I ! ! 
I N 1 for ! r or t 
I h of the hair, 1 
De r r your hair as bea ahd oa 
Try a Bottle, i 
I t t le | il botth gpl ™ 
re | f Postal Order i/-, 2 -, or 3/*, 0 
eB 


The Word “VASELINE” is the Seameees Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


VASELINE” 



















iry washing and_ brushing 
troy the roots and prevent 

“VASE axstagii Hair 
quantities. — [ it 1 ordinary dressing we 
in Vi alley. and keep the | l nd whe 
5 it ought to be. 

2m, and 3) 

free t 


yanv addr n the United Kingdom, upon 


ur daily re Ord 
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’ Don't Wait 


till the home is wrecked 
by disease, but remember 
that “Prevention is better 
than Cure,” and that 


| LIFEBUOY SOAP | 


is more than Soap, yet 
costs no more. It Cleans, 











Disinfects, and 


SAVES #45 | 
LIFE. ==> | 








Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH 





a eet 
1). Howells b. 1837 18 Fri. Duchess of Argyll b. 1848 
mid Oxford Lent Term ends 
Wesley d. 179 19 Sat. D. Livingstone b. 1813 
-v. |. G. Wood d. 1889 Sunday Palm Sunday 
Lawrence b. 1811 21 Mon. H. Kirke Whit 1785 
fu Maurier b. 1824 22 Turs. Rosa Bonheur b. 1822 
z. i. Browning b. 1800 >; Wep ]. P. Richter b. 1762 
t Lent Hilary Law Sittings end 
¢ Socicty estab, 1804 24 Trurs. W. Morris b. 1824 
W. Bee Cambridge Lent Term ends 
1 Burritt FRI. Good Friday 
s We 2 Sat sishop of Ripon b. 1&4! 
H, Dru 27 Sunday ( has. Mackay b. 1814 
a Hos kaster Day 
{¢ t 28 Mon. Raphael b. 1483 
Lent [ts7o Bank Holiday 
W. Raleigh b. 1552 29 Turs. John Keble d. 1806 
tthew Arnold d. 1X58 Wep. Crimean War ended 185¢ 
Long Parlt,. 160 Oxford Easter Term begins 
in Invelow b. 18 11 THurs. Prince Henry of Wales 
, ’s Da b. 1x 
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The Paying Guest 


A Complete Story 


By E. G. 


H"s ming, Moll I cried, bursting un- 
ceremot y into my sister’s room 
Molly sat n bed, her eyes shining with 
ngled fe excitement 


Yes, M I knew you'd say that But 
| iw three guineas 
eek, girl! W ll be able to face the 


1 all of them 


I thought 1 | three and a half in 
“ Well, s confessed reluctantly 
but he can't t re than three It 

London to the West of 
I 1, dear, we will 
d singing whil 
e, be ts to be quiet. He 
to t \ soe 

I belie Molly hotly 

N I e | ely t ( 

¢ ( Nora, do you think 

We 

. I e must | V¢ 

I thinking of that 
lesk 

\ 

. ! ther k Cve 

i + 

t I they will live 

» t " rd that hi laughter 

ctf 1 
. 1 t ftuture ene i 


GRANGER 


“ Molly !”’ 
“IT can’t help it, Nor. Just look at my 
skirt, and it’s the only one I’ve got left to 


I said sternly. 


wear now 

“Never mind, darling, you shall have 
another soon.”’ 

Running downstairs, I wrote a_ hasty 
reply to Mr. Brown, promising faithfully 
that there should be no children in the 
house, no bridge, and, above all, no must 
Then, summoning all my courage, I took 
the letter out to the kitchen Biddy re 
ceived me with an ominous snort ** Sure, 
and is it for the lodger, Miss Nora ? ” 

* Biddy, how often am I to tell you he is 
not a lodger, but a paying guest ?’ 

“Well, it’s mighty 
I'm thinking. Sure t 


lived and ruled in these parts since before 


like the same thing 
he ©O'’Moore’s, that’s 
the Flood. will turn in their graves wid 
horror to see their childer taking in lodgers 
at the last 
I walked to the door, but the old woman 

followed me 

And what would himself say if he knew 
ut, Miss Nora 

Biddy. you know we've no money, and 
father has none either, he says In fact 
I daren’t mention money to him now, and 
how can we live ? Would you rather see 
the ©'’Moores unable to pay their debts ? ”’ 
I demanded proudly 
“You'd not be the first of the race that 
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: - —_ was due to ar 
7 . . rive on Thursday 


'? 1 Tg 





and to-day papa 
had to be jp- 
formed somehow 
that we expected 
a visitor. Would 
he demand ex- 
planations, or 
would he—as we 
fondly hoped — 
merely nod _ his 
head, and with 
the usual reminder 
that he must not 
be disturbed 
plunge again int 
the realms of an- 
cient Phoenicia ? 
It was with 
trembling hand 
that at last I 
knocked at the 
study door, and 
the impatient bel- 
low ** Con 
come im! sent 
my heart down 
into the soles ol 
my boots 
“Nora, of 
course. Is it quite 
impossible tor you 
torealise that lam 
engaged on a most 
importantwork? 
‘I only wanted 

















“Rushing to the window, I saw with amazement an ancient car coming to tell you, father, 
down our moss-grown drive.” that ; .. thst 
IS . 
never paid their bills, alannah. Isn't it ‘Get on, Nor ret on 
honour enough for thim dirty tradespeople “Yes, father ve there is a guest 
to serve quality like you? Ah! now child “A guest Well, can’t you get a room 
let me put the letter behind the tire ; it prepared between you without disturbin 
no use at all, at all.’’ me? Now, for goodness’ sake, don’t inter 
‘Biddy,” I cried fiercely, “give that rupt me again to-day, and don't let us have 
letter to Larry at once, and tell him to post that everlasting rabbit for dinner while ' 
it.’ Rather to my surprise, Biddy gave in he’s here.”’ 
“ All right, Miss Norah,” she said sullenly Phe ordeal was over, and I flew upstairs 
Have it your own way, thin,” and went with a light heart to help in preparing Mr. 
off to the stables I watched her hand the Brown's roo 
letter to Larry, and then ran in to breakfast As I w putting the finishing touches 
* * * * * and wonderu if ir guest would mind - 
somewhat rickety furniture and decidedly 
On Wednesday morning I rose with a threadbare carpet in unwonted sound : 


curious feeling of excitement Mr. Brown reached my tushing to the window 





+ 
I saw wit 
yn our m 
vy no less a 
I ly's 
1 balance 
n surrt 
taal 1 
Kie, and 
er Is 
a 
1-looking 
Sud enly 
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n ancient Car coming 


wn drive. It was driven 


an crazy Mick (one of 
cousins, by the way) 


other side of it was a 


guns, golf clubs, fishing 


bags As they came 
young and decidedly 
ger looked up, and I 

rprise before I tled 


brush clutched in 
rew up at the front 
ind I listened breath- 
s apologies, and the 
would be hurled upon 


dl But none came 


ids of blarneyvings and 


] 


ol dropped } ckages 


the sound of wheels 
to the window and 


ar Was Omg away 


bassenger behind 
11 ’Leried eagerly 
blue apron and_ tried 


rebellious locks 


nd he’s peries tly sweet 


Miss ©’ Moore So I 
Mollv.” He laughed 

he lovely teeth 
I see Mr. O'’Moore 


ike hand with 
f liar way Atte 
Biddy had said 


ried Mr. Brown, rising 
| drew mvself up 
he looked a Iittle 


Moore I am afraid 
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you cannot see my father at present. He is 
a literary man, and it is a rule of the house 
that he is not to be disturbed when he is 
writing.” 

“Oh, please don’t think of troubling him 
on my account.”’ 


” 


““ Would you like to see your room ? 
“Thank you.” 

I rang the bell. ‘‘ Will you follow Biddy, 
please, and I trust you will find everything 
as you like it. If not ii 

‘I am sure I shall,” he interrupted, smil- 
ing. (Molly is right: he has good teeth.) 
“What a charming old place this is!” 

When the door closed I walked to the 
window and tried to cool my burning cheeks 
against the glass Mr. Brown was so very 
unlike anything I had pictured to myself 

so much younger and handsomer. Some- 
how I couldn't possibly imagine him haggling 
over that extra half-guinea as he had done. 


* * * * * 


Molly and I were both late for lunch. On 
reaching the dining-room we found Mr. 
Brown and father chatting away in the 
friendliest fashion ; and, to my amazement 
and I confess annoyance, papa was actually 
calling our paying guest by his Christian 
name 

‘You've already met the children, 
Keggie, eh?” 

Yes, he had. 


\s soon as the covers were removed papa 


So we all sat down. 


laid down his knife and fork with a bang 
“ Rabbit again, Nora, and after what I 
said, too!”’ 

1 am so sorry, papa,’ I stammered ; 

| se 

My dear Reggie,” 

I must prepare you for what you will have 
to expect here. Nora's one and only idea 
of food is rabbit, morning, noon, and night 

rabbit, rabbit, rabbit!’ 

Jolly good thing too—one of my 
favourite dishes,” protested Mr. Brown. I 
looked at him gratefully, while Molly mur- 
mured “ Brick under her breath. 


he interrupted crossly, 


Have vou any golf about here ? ”’ asked 


the lodger presently 
Have we, girls 
‘No.’ we both said together, turning 
inxious eyes on Mr. Brown 
fake your gun out this afternoon, my 
boy. then. Rough shooting, of course, as I 
don’t preserve. But Larry will show you 





THE 


round ; only, for Heaven's sake, don’t bring 
Nora any rabbits 


* * + ao * 


We had a ripping dinner that night. Pat 
Connor, the butcher, had sent us a leg of 
mutton on my promising faithfully that I 
vould give him ‘‘ something on account ”’ 
next Wednesday Father was quite genial, 
und Mr. Brown most entertaining 

‘He's a darling !’’ cried Molly, when we 
found ourselves alone in the drawing-room 
ifterwards. ‘‘Oh, Nora, how I wish he 
were our brother, don’t you ?’’ And she 

unced over to the piano and plunged into 
one of Chopin's waltzes before I could stop 
het 

Molly, didn’t I tell you he hated 
musi 

Molly stopped abt iptly just as the door 
opened and Mr. Brown came in 


‘Oh, please go on,” he cried eagerly 

“Oh, no I said hastily ‘She doesn't 
want to play, really She forgot, you 
know.”’ 

“Yes, I quite forgot I wouldn’t worry 

1 for anything cried my enthusiast« 


little sister 
Worry me! Why, I love music, and 
have a charming touch Come, Miss 
Molly, do let me hea 
Molly looked at me 


you play 


It is very good of you, Mr. Brown I 
iid graciously ; but, you see, we know 
you don't like music, because you laid such 


stress on there being none in the house 

‘T laid—oh, well he said in some con 
fusion, “* you see, in some houses the musi 
Do forget it, Miss O’Moore, and 


let us enjoy ourselves 


is so bad 


So we played and sang and had 
delightful evening 


most 


* , 4 + # 


Mr. Brown seemed horrified the first time 


he found us girls maki his bed, but he 
m got over all that and helped u n 
! \ h elf And every night 
el e got upst Molly yuld 
NOI \ t | e doit Reggie ( 
\ And eve t I used t ( 
ke mdering earth I should ( 
ll | ply could not i 
tii t the ( ile ( rtlere 
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sure that long-sufttering individual would 
never let us have another joint of meat 
again if I failed to give him that ‘some. 
thing on account.” 

Wednesday came at last I made out 
receipt and put it into my pocket, hoping 


1 


against hope that Mr. Brown would place 
the three guineas beside my plate at break- 
fast, or slip them unostentatiously into my 
hand enclosed in what Biddy called “a 
ginteel envelope 

Our paying guest, however, seemed to 
have completely forgotten all such mun- 
dane matters as debts and creditors, and 
breakfast over, strolled after me into the 
kitchen, where he sat watching me making 
the bread and pastry for dinner. Now 
Biddy has so often told me that “ it’s the 
fine fat lump of an arm yve've got, Miss Nora 
entirely,’ that I cannot help realising they 
are too fat, especially as Mr. Brown always 
stares at them, so when I'm bread making 
I usually invent some errand down at the 
village for him Po-dayv, however, I wanted 


that money so badly that I let him stay 


where he w d tried feverishly to lead 
up to the subject nearest my heart. But 


the lodger seemed decidedly stupid this 
morning Phen all at once I heard the 
sound of Pat’ iorse trotting sieadily up 
the drive, and, taking my courage in bot! 


) 


nd confronted Mr. Brow 


hands, I turne 


my face crimson with mingled shame an 
determination Oh! how hailefud it was 
and how hateful he was, too 

‘Miss ©)’ Moore What is. it 
asked, rising hastily ‘** Are you angrv witl 


me for looking at» your beautiful arms‘ 
I—oh, child, d 
tears of real anguish in my eyes. ‘Cant 
you tell me what it 1 ‘ 

“It is that 


he cried, seeing t 





flinging the receipt into ls 

“Oh! how sti isl of me I stamme! 
and hastily taking out three golden coins 
he held ther towards mu 

I almost snatched them from him, an 
not waiting for the shillings or the st 
mering apologies he had commenced a 
to meet the Dutcher Who Was alre 


hammering at the back doo 





eried pressing sovereign mto is han 

without another word I turned and fled UPp- 
int my room 

buried my burning face in the pillows 


whispered 
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the door I rose and 


‘Nora, how cou 
‘oor Reggie has been 
‘ hole morning 
choed m amazement 
repeated Molly firmly 
ply mi erable Why 


fuss over the 


! to ask for it, or 
nothing but rabbit 
I said incoherently 


ow, and tell him it’s 


- A 2 
Cs hd 


a 
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I faltered, “I I don’t think 


I know where they ré 


* Oh papa ™ 


“Why, in the plate chest, you stupid 
child. Come, what are you waiting for?’ 

I wes conscious of Molly’s scared little 
face as I rose and walked mechanically to- 
wards the door—to do what ? To go and 
look for spoons and forks in an empty cup- 
board For had we not sold, with Biddy’s 
help, every piece of silver it contained? As 
I turned the handle I heard Reggie's voice : 
“May we have the silver out to-morrow 
instead, Mr. ©'’Moore I expect Biddy 


hasn't cleaned it to-day, as she’s been busy 


doing some things for me 

‘Well, well, let’s have it to-morrow, 
then; and, Nora 
you please.’ 


another good dinner, if 





‘He clasped me suddenly and almost fiercely in his 





So I was saved—for one night 


Stepping out of the drawing-room window 


winding avenue, the unswept leaves rust 
ling under my feet 
a frightened little voice calling after me 
‘Oh, Nora! 
sold it to keep us all—papa included—from 
starvation and nakedness, and who would 
ever have thought that he would have made 
such a fuss over the lodger 2? Oh!’ I ended 
with a gasp, for, turning a sharp corner, we 
had almost run into the arms of the paying 
guest himself ! 

“Biddy wants you up at the house 
Molly,”’ he said 

She caught his hand 
won't you, Reggie ? 


‘You'll help us 


*“TIndeed I will,’’ he answered kindly 

With a sigh of relief Molly set off running 
home, and we stood still facing one another 

Then, ‘I’m sorry I said that,”’ I whis 
pered guiltily 

** Little girl,’’ he said gently, 
be just a little sorry when I am gone ? 

** When you are gone? ”’ 
pidly. 

He said nothing for a moment, and an 
icy despair seemed to clutch at my heart 

“‘ It depends entirely on you, for I—Nora 


‘shall you 


I repeated stu- 


“Oh, you are not going away 


I love you!”’ And he clasped me sud 
denly and almost fiercely in his arms. “ | 
loved you from the moment I saw your sweet 
face looking at me out of the window J 
knew then that after all my travels over the 
world I had to come back to my own 
country to find the one perfect woman of 
my dreams 

‘Your own country? Are you _ Irish 
Reggie ?”’ I ventured, looking up as well 
as I could under the circumstances. ‘‘ Brown 
seems such an English name.”’ 

I’m coming to that ; but, Nora, do you 

love me, darling—even a little ? 

Love him? Why, I felt as if I must 


: Nora, answer me,” he pleaded 4 “vou 


don’t know what it means to me 


Yes, I do love you 


Iw hispered shyly 
x x: + * * 


Presently I repeated my former qu 
tion, ‘‘ Are you Irish, Reggie ? ”’ 
Yes, dear, and my name is not Brown 


but Keginald Sinclair 
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I sped across the garden and down the 


But soon there came 


“Well, Molly,” I said desperately, “ we 


** What ? 


c 


son of father’s old friend?” J] cried, in 


amazement 

“Yes ; and, as perhaps you know, | was 
abroad when my poor old dad died. Op 
my return I came across a letter from your 
mother, written on her death-bed, in which 
she had appealed to him, as an old and once 
dear friend of the O’Moores, to help her 
little girls in the sad and strange circum. 
stances in which she would have to leave 
them. Your few relations had been estranged 
from your father years ago, and she explained 
very fully the state of his health, and hoy 
friendless and helpless her two young 
daughters would be I wrote asking your 

} 


father if he would put me up for a few days 
Still, I came, deter- 


mined to see what could be done for you 


but received no answer 


* But what about my advertisement? | 
don't understand how you came as Mr 
Brown,” I said wonderingly 
“Ah! there is where I need your forgive- 
When I first arrived 
Biddy implored me to impersonate this 


ness, Nora, asthore 


paying guest whom you expected, in order 
to prevent your writing to him again. Your 
first letter, I fear, Larry forgot to post !” 

“Oh!” I interrupted furiously. 

“* Biddy told me,”’ he continued teasingly 
“that it was the only way in which the 
honour of the family could be saved! ‘For 
if the twelve apostles themselves came down 
from heaven they’d not be apt to turn Miss 
Nora!’ ”’ 

‘Oh!’ I said again in a feeble voice 

“You see, dear, I had to make up my mind 
very quickly, so—well, I agreed to be M 
Brown for a short time, partly because I 
wanted to see for myself how the land lay 
but chiefly because I had already seen you; 
and the thought flashed into my mind that 
if I could win you as plain Mr. Brown, the 
lodger, to whom you were under no obliga 
tion, it would be far sweeter than if I came 
to you as—myselt Can you forgive me 
sweetheart 

Well, I expect it was very weak of m 
but I not only forgave him on the spot 


I also forgave Larry, and he ts going to ® 
our head-keepetr Biddy fairly hugged me 
with joy when I told her that the lodget had 

id “ the word She intends to stay with 


the old masther,’’ but Molly will live with 
\ iinds that we# 


an ve've made up our 1 


) y eat rabbit again as dong as we live. 


Are you Viscount Gorlston the 























































“In the Days of my Youth” 


By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 


some 


life 


write down 
ol my 


ask d 


me 


to 


morcs 


HAVE been 





Later, in their early mar- 
and thereabouts, my parents 


mous, appeared 
ried life, in 1830 





My life at present is full of duties somani- went through the formidable ‘ rick-burn- 
1 that it out of my power to review ing” time, when rural England was in 
se long-past days at all minutely’ revolt, and many a wise man thought the 

cl The best I can do is to- end of social order was at hand My father 
ect O ‘ the treasures of memory took an active part in the cause of peace 
y speci s of chief interest, and to. and order. I remember the staff of the 

sive these to the reader with little pr ‘special constable,”’ a relic of those days 

and lit comment hanging long afterwards on the wall 
I was be December 23rd, 1841, in the But I must come to my more personal 
| vicar of Fordington, close to Dorches memories. I wish I could paint a detailed 
ter, Dorset. My dear father, then about picture of the dear home in which I first 
forty-one veal ld (he was born in the first saw the light It made the world’s centre 
y h of tl teenth century), had been — to me till, in 1880, in his eightieth year, my 
pastor of the parish since 1829. A son's’ beloved father, active to the last for God 
recollections embrace, among other things, and man, fell—not suddenly, but swiftly— 
what he has heard of the recollections of asleep in Jesus, preceded by two years and 
his parent My parents, both born in 1801 a half by her who had been so long to 
us th ons familiar with memories husband and sons the perfect friend, the 
he early vears of the last century, when light and hearthtire of the circle. 

naparte was still a terror and nurses hat home was a scene of supremely un- 

ightened children with his name. My _ affected “simple life.’”’ I recall with loving 

her re 1, from her schooldays, the admiration the total absence of conventional 

C rm and si v of English homes in 1819, show in the furnishing and at the table, 
when Prince Charlotte’s death was an- the primitive simplicity of the hours, the 

l ears carlier, the gar- non-existence of regular annual weeks of 

ded holiday. 
( h « = Meanwhile 

h car- everything 

Tl .% was re- 

I s (of fined, and 

Waterloo a delight- 

n ful sense of 

to mental and 

| practical 

t stir and 
brightness 

ranthrough 

| ex- everything 
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years 
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many 
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certain 
number 
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educated 
them 
his 


with 
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carrving on all the while a_ thorough the manifold greatness of the work of Christ 
going pastoral work Many of those in the world lwo of my dear elder brothers 
pupils were our true friends, then and in one, the Bishop, now nearly eighty-two 
ifter davs; and the vigour of the home the other the Archdeacon seventy-three 
life gained much, I do not doubt, by the are still at this moment labouring in 
blending of school life with it But of China Their lives were prepared and 
ourse the great bliss of the vear was “ the directed, in no small measure by those 
olidavs.”” We ons did not often leave Sunday hours é 
home, even for short times, in those free But I must come a little more to particu- 
eek: but we had a thousand interests and lars of earhest recollection 
pleasures near it—intercourse with declight- In the very dawn of memory I see stil] 
ful friends close to us and in the neighbour the unbroken green fields through which 
hood,* and long walks to the = glorious was cut soon afterwards the first railroad 
ist between Weymouth and Swanage, o1 that ever entered the county of Dorset. | 
to the downs and well-watered vallevs of still seem to hold my dear nurse's hand while 
nner Dorset And then, what pleasures when the making of the line was begun, | 
ime with the summer days in our small wondered at the navvies running with their 
but pretty garden, where I have spent barrows up and down a sort of miniature 
many an hour with some entrancing book tram-course in a steep cutting. In the 
seated high aloft in the green fortress of | autumn of 1847 I remember the arrival at 
in old svcamore ! What wanderings there Dorchester of one of the very earliest trains 
were in the water-meadows, and bathings and the great excitement of the people 
in the swift eddying pool clear as crystal *~T never zeed a coach goo wi'out ‘osses 
of the many-branchit Frome ! avore!’’ ened one old lady as she van to 
Not with least love do I remember the the amazing spectacle 
entle strictness of the Sundays. Toys in [wo years later, in 1849, Dorchester 
hildhood, weekday bool in bovhood, were station was ga‘ ind crowded, to receive 
ill caretully put by m Saturday might Prince Albert, then just thirty years of 
But the Lord’s day was never dull or age Hic was on his way to lay the first 
tiring Qu parent were too h ippy In stone of the great breakwater at Portland 
their God-given taith to make religion sad rhe rail then stopped at Dorchester, and 
to their children I Bible was too deat the Prince drove the last eight miles to 
to them not to be made dear to us I hie Weymouth (ur mayor was so much over 
talks and readings were all hehted up 1) awed by the ight of Royalty that he 
the kind strength of tru parental influence dropped on both knees to receive the visitor 
The dear old church everely unadorned Stage coaches then, and long atte rwards 
e loved as well as reverenced Phere was were still running on many roads, I have 
ibsolutely no “ ritual ’ there, in the modern often, as a child, travelled in an old-world 
ens But there wa veneration and coach to Weymouth. and once, in 1§2 
worship, and the pure message of Christ with my mother, from Bath to Dorchester 
ind a wondertul sense of pervading religious 
nion among the peopl | bless God tor l can hear the coac ratt I « hear the bug 
se Sundays I try to keep the spirit of ate ' 
tee, 2 spelaann. Hear again the wi wn voices that ar 
m living in my soul and in my ways in cathe dled anil 
se tremendously altered times 
One feature of the home Sabbath I can Within my ea recollects is the ust 
never torget—-the domestic hymn-singings of a sedan-chan rried by two men. It 
nd the missicnary readin I do not dwell was the last of its kind at Dorchester, | 
them, for happily such usages are not out think, and it tand now, a relic ol t! 
te tin Christian mes But the sing past, in the interesting county museum 
mtributed in a memorable way to form Another vivid memory of, I suppos g 
levotional thought nd the reading, and some sixty vears ago, long before the af h 
he tall bout it ( ! some ense of ot the ballot. 1 tine chairing or new re 
pan ep ee ne ae ee elected MP ce still the surging crowe lat 
in t recent admiral M roof ou 1 and i passing up a steey treet in the borough 
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la party of convicts, drafted trom London 
to disused barracks close to Dorchester. must 


have brought the infec 


Nn 


tion with them, for 
no sooner had es been carried to 
rish than death 

Many a man 
il weeks was hak 
nd laid out fo1 

r six funerals 


cottagre . 


broke 


and w 
] 


and well 


burial 





tion was barely 
by 








God's grace, to meet the terrible emer- 
gency, organising the zealous help of our 
loctors (trained nurses, and a_ thousand 


familiar, 
and although the village 


sanitary aids to their work, 
were then unknown 
and town, Fordington and Dorchester, 


now 


are 
onterminous, no case of infection occurred 
in Dorchester. It was a hot, heavy Septem- 
ver, and my father used to try everv means to 
get theinhabitants of one particularly crowded 
part of his parish away from their stifling 
tenements I see him still in the midst of a 
throng of villagers, preaching to them under 
a tree in the neighbouring tields. He 
mercifully kept 


Was 


immune throughout, and 
great was the pride 
after the 
testimonial of cordial thanks was given to 
him and my 
Hall 

From that 


day of death 


and joy of his family 
when, staying of the plague, a 


mother in Dorchester Town 


day till almost literally his 


twenty-six vears later, he was 


the energetic sanitary investigator and 
fought a long battle for the 
against formidable interests, till dwell 
built for health last 
where some of the worst plague-spots had once 
lefaced the district. At his funeral a repre- 
the Local Board 


tribute of honour to 


reformer. He 


} OoT 
Ings 


were secured at 


sentative of Government 


was present as a one 


\ 


10, Often through evil report, had cared, 
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next to the eternal interests of his neigh 
bours and to his ministry of God’s Word 
among them, for their housing and their 
health. 

Then, two years Jater than the cholera 
in 1856, came the Crimean peace. The war 
itself, of course, lies well within my memory 
with its and its 


glories Sufierings. Thy 


peace was celebrated at Dorchester by 

open-air banquet for the old people, spread 
in ‘‘ The Walks,”’ 
which 
the lines of the 
still 


endless lamps hung along the avenues j) 


the long, bowery colonnades 
the old planted on 
vanished Roman walls. My 
the 


surround town 


inner eve sces beautiful vista of 
festoons trom tree to 

Another memory, belonging 
to the period from 1858 to 1860, is that of 
the Great I thank God that I was 
permitted to watch, as a young onlooker, that 


tree 
and sacred 
Revival 
wonderful time The *‘ Fordington Revival 
was only one incident of a spiritual movement 
which, beginning in 1858, profoundly affected 
large parts of the United States (it originated 
so tar as we know, in 


in New York), the 


a tiny prayel meeting 


West Indies, the North of 


Ireland, and many English districts. I can- 
not now recall details so as to speak author 
itatively of the beginning of the upheav 

in Fordington, but many impressions of its 


progress are indelibly distinet In the first 
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speaking, 


a sponta 
re iad been a special 
among pious people 
thing was done to 


Somehow, on a sud 


| to an awe-struck 
and to the 


ao to ve 


ques 
saved ? 
ded to the doors at 
services rhe 


ll was densely 


large 
filled 
men and women lis 

sometimes audibly 
udibly rejoicing. My 


ement with solemn 
rical neighbours 
meeting the demand 
udance, and shep 


( a time of God’s 
seemed 
ual powe1 A short 

quictly read (my 
re that all possible 
be observed would 
f divine and lasting 


And 


fruits ot 


atter another 


ntanecous 


movement 


thrift 


among the 


ne direct and per- 
Revival 
that 


radiance 


rth seemed at 
heralded by 
ore the Kevival, I 
he glorious comet of 
heave Ns 


of a tull moon It 


il joy to me, for the 


Interest from very 


er Standing, along 
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with some three or four other boys, on the 


root of a house in Dorchester, looking at the 


glittering sky through a small astronomical 
telescope, when a shouting crowd ran along 
the street below The excitement was due 
to the news (quite 
of the fall of Sebastopol, immediately after 
the battle of the Alma, in September, ISS4 


Ihree years after 


unauthentic, of course 


Donati’s comet anothe1 
majestic member of that family appeared, 
n in heaven.”’ I 
rrinity College, Cambridge, in 
Vacation of 1861. I recall the 
its nucleus rested, so 
to speak, on the low the Master’s 
lodge while the end 
of the ghostly train touched the zenith over- 
head. Almost a attended the ap- 
proach of that visitor It 
that it earth, 
and that mankind would perhaps be stifled 
out of existence. Sir Robert Ball tells us 
that the tail or train did enter our atmo 
sphere, but that the matter thin 
and rare that its only effect was to modify the 


a vast, pale, spectral “ sig 
was then at 
the Long 
enormous comet as 
root ot 


opposite my window 


pamc 
wonderful was 


believed would sweep the 


Was 50 
sunshine for a time into a sort of luminous 
haze, a mingled gloom and glory. 
Here my touch 
life, which began in 1859, or more properly 


recollections my college 
a vear’s classical read- 
late Mr. H 
known later as an ethi- 
rrinity College, with 
Lightfoot for my 


in 1860, when, after 


ing in Cambridge under the 


Sidgwick, so widely 
cal thinker, I entered 
Mr. (afterwards 
tutor. 

Perhaps at some later day the Editor 
find memories of the 
vears which began 
and ended with the passing of young man 


Bishop 


will room for a tew 


for me with Cambridge 


hood into middle lite 
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By ANNIE S. SWAN 


YNOPSI Ol 
CLAUDE SECRETAN, fF f Midcar in Yor! 
vated w i R he parish, 
" It } it ce Zoe 
a Cal ea erte er, and 
as be r cretan prom 
e} ug t rankly that 
Secreta! eis key } er 
I i at al la 4 ra 
i Aacce ind d er b 
I iriave ‘ j ind, after a brie 
th ys Have i 
‘ he I 
A Tit OF DEPFENC! 
if thie first thi Helen noticed was th 
appalling ugliness of the frock Jane 
wore, the second t beauty and the appeal 
of her eyes 
Jane on her part saw a lissom figur 


ymething very sim] 
cut little 
looking out from 


exquisitely gowned in s 


and becoming, a pale leat lace, a 


and dec] fine eyes 


nder the brim of drooping hat 
Phere was no smile on either side, but 
Jane ifter the one glance, took both Helen's 
hands, drew her close and kissed het Phere 


was motherhood in the act, and Helen gave 
a little look ot 
triumph at Secretan, and darted up the 


Stairs 


sob cast a queci 


qpule k 


tremulously as she 
brotl CI 


very beautiful she is 


Jane smiled a little 
she turned to greet het 
How 


Claude, and 


how glad | am to see you both!” 
But she’s eryin Jane, she s disappointed 
—something’s wrong ! cried Secretan. ats 


must go to her 
But Jane kept him back 
Leave het Claud | 


know just how 


ie feels. Leave her; I'll go up presently 
What kind of journey had you 2? You look 
ell yourself Isn't this a great day for 
\I ss 
It 1 great 
ered Claud i ) 
ter, her LCI 
p | ‘ t and t 





n 1 travelle t im 

Phat ld be quite pleasant bserved 
Jane cheerfull Yo Introd ed Helen 
ot course 
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up 

No, deat saul Jane quite firm! 
“Come into the study here are piles of 
letters Ill go uy presently, and see whether 
Helen has everything she wants. I’m s 
glad the day was fine, and, Claude, there 
will be linner presently \udrey and I 


oncluded that it 


a little cosy dinner 
what Helen has been 


and Ww 


thought it out 
would be better to have 


ready. I dare say it is 


You 


3 on tirst Im pressions 


PFhank you for that 


right * so much 


vere quite 


But Audrey isn’t here, is she ? 

“No, the carriage fetched her at six 
What a dear she is! We've had tw 
lon’t think Mrs 
though 


Ridges to day 


splendid days together I 
quite liked it 
from High 
body has been most 

secretan 


she sent the 
Every: 


Hlayes 
flowers 
kind 
relieved, oddly happy, yet 
study, and 
another glance at the dining- 


HLannah, waiting 


embarrassed, proceeded to the 
Jane alter 


room table, and a word to 


in a state of trembling excitement in the 
kitchen, climbed the stairs 

She gave a little tap at the door, and 
having no answer. opened it and walked t! 


She was not at all surprised to behold he 


big old easy 


new relative in a heap in the 
chair, which had had a new chintz cover I 


lon Shi stepped forward 
Helen’s hands 
was not crying 


white 
, 


honour of the occa 
quickly, knelt down and dre 
back trom her face 
but her face wa 

It's going to be all right, dear,” sh 
said cheerfu tired, and it 5 
all so strange ! Come it up and let 
have a 
etan have been 


vords, and seen 








































tender half-whimsical smile on_ his 
strange 


Jane pushed herself at 


ister’s face! By some witchery 


inknown to him 
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I shall bx 


whatever [ 


able to love 
like to you 
I’m so glad ; you can’t think how glad Iam! 


not hatefully good 
you, and to say 

















,e into the innermost shrine of Helen's It’s going to save me, Jane!”’ 
cold quiet heart. She sat up laughed a “Save you from what asked Jane 
little hardly nd laid her two hands on _ beginning to take out the buttons of Helen's 
Jane’s shoulders coat 
' “Tane Secretan, you are a perfect dear! ‘Oh, from all sorts of things. You sec, 
You are one of the good ones. You ought this is rather an awful thing I have done 
hate m Why don't vou ?”’ And unless I’m going to be the square peg 
“Well there are two or! three reasons— in the round hole altogether you ve got to 
rst. I love my brother; second, I don't pilot me, be my sheet-anchor, in fact—do 
) in the celibacy of the clergy, and you heat 
y. I’m Christian woman, to whom “Claude is going to be that, dear,”’ an 
the vice of te is forbidden swered Jane a little formally, kneeling to 
Oh, I hate people frankly—quite a lot get out the last button from the long wrap 
f tl Ss Helen, smiling too Het ‘Get up, Jane Secretan, and let me 
relief was so great that she could have’ kneel down to you It would be more 
: ‘ 1. She knew that she had been counting  titting. Now look at me! I'm not a nic 
: Jane, and that if she had disappointed woman ; [I make no pretensions to goodness 
: the nsequence would have’ been and I’ve married your brother from a purely 
' sastrous selfish motive I wanted to get away from 
se \ tfully good, | know, but the life | had been living, which had become 
" 
six 
‘ 
r 
vet 
been “It isn’t quite all right at all, it’s all wrong,’ said Helen decidedly. ‘I don’t want you to 


~~ go, Jane’” 








tolerable. I don't Claude has 
Id you these things, but I want you to 
you see, I shall want a lot 
of bolstering. You behind, 
beside, and round about me all the time.’’ 

“Ves 


don’t believe a single thing you are saying,” 


supp JSC 


know because 
must be and 


dear, but now I have seen you I 
said Jane with a kind 


‘I don’t care 


4% quiet joyousness 
anything about the 
We are going to put that 
It’s forward 


motive 


of your marriage 


behind us anyway, for ever. 
we are going now, do you see? Qh, 
such hair! I wonder more and more that 
Claude dared. Why, there isn’t anything 
like you in Midcar, or in the whole of the 
West Riding | do be lieve.”’ 

Helen jumped up and looked round the 


room, seeing it for the first time. Jane had 
with it, but 


oilcloth 


done her best the bare floor 


covered with with one rug before 
the dressing-table and front of the 
bed, had a look rhe 
furniture was a light-coloured wood, bearing 
the stamp of the cheap emporiums of the 
fottenham Court three-foot 


with the small pane of glass in 


one in 


garish untinished 


Koad; the 
wardrobe 

the centre, stood nakedly against a wall- 
paper of large design with green and yellow 


rhe 


dressing-table was covered with china orna- 


sunflowers climbing on brown sticks. 


ments, and a hair-tidy, with an enormous 


yellow ribbon bow, hung by the side of the 


swing glass. The only cheerful thing was 
the fire crackling in the cheap grate, of 
common design, set upon pink and white 


tiles. It was painfully, scrupulously clean ; 
everything that would starch was starched 
and frilled and tied with ribbons ; but there 
Helen 


she screwed a smile 


was not a homely note. inwardly 


shuddered Outwardly, 


and remarked that it was an airy bedroom 


I cleared out the dressing-room,’”’ said 
Jane, opening a door near the window “< 


had been using it as a sort of linen « upboard 
but | felt sure you would need a place to 
keep your frocks in his is the only ward 


robe we have in the house. Claude’s things 


are In it now, but of course you will arrange 
it to please yourself 
Helen stepped to the open deor and su 


veyed the small joining room furnished 


vith a row of pe tthe wall, a cretonne 
urtain on a rod, and 
tcross the 


vhite, and a square of 


narrow dressing chest 
vindow Phe floor was scrubbx ! 
Japanese matting lay 


like an island in the muddle 
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**T shall make this into a dressing-room 
for Claude,”’ “ T shall want 
my room to myself, and perhaps it will be 


she said finally 


possible to pick up a decent wardrobe some- 
Don't let us talk about it now,” 
she said, shutting the door with a rather 
quick ** Now, what's all this 
nonsense going to farm or 
another to keep house for some impossible 


where. 


gesture 
about some 
widower ? I hope you have explained to 
him that you are not taking it on.” 

Jane sat down, watching while Helen 
pushed up her sleeves and prepared to plunge 
her hands in the cold water she had poured 
into the Her 
seemed to personitied even 
Audrey admired, and 
who had all the charm of exquisite youth, 


untinished by com- 


basin. 
Jane 
whom 


every movement 
grace : 
she greatly 


seemed gauche and 
parison. 

“It is all settled, and Mr. Courtney is 
to fetch me to-morrow afternoon in 
I thought if we had a 
little talk this and to-morrow 
morning I could through the 


house, and where everything is, it would be 


going 
the waggonette 
evening 

show you 
quite all right 

“Tt isn’t quite all right at all, it’s all 
wrong,”’ Helen decidedly. “I don't 
want you to go, Jane. Can't you understand 
that it means something to me, that it will 
be better for us all if you stop—in fact, that 


said 


> 


even I may need you desperately 

Jane shook her head. 

‘You will have to take your place, dear 
It will be better so 
It is just at first 

People will be 
They are 


[hey never 


and why not at once ? 
Everybody will expect it. 

you will feel a httle strange. 
very kind. I love the villagers 
so simple, outspoken and true 

say behind your back what they are afraid 
I think moorland folks 
something in the 


to say to your tace 
are like that 
wideness of things that helps them 

*“*T shall say and do the wrong things «4 
the time, when I do anything at all a 
Helen 


in her 


| here's 


you are there to help me,” said 
decidedly, pausing with the 
palm, and the water dripping from It. “Tt 
isn't I told Claude it must be a con- 


nv letter 
dition, and you know I said it in my lette 


soap 
fair. 


to you, too.”’ 
“Yes, you did; but you see, deat neither 
of us took it seriously Both my_ brother 
and I felt from the tirst that I should have 
I don't feel in the least bitter about 


to zo 
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ifter all, the Court Farm 1s not very 
” You ee me easily as often as 
be 
a H t 
\bout three miles up in the Fells direc- 
wd s not very far from Mardocks. But there, 
nis that dos t you much. You will soon 
= the iphy of the place when 
= b to t you about the parish 
vo to think what will be best for him, 
k1 t t he preters to have the 
sn se and vou to himself Any man would 
B® é te itstayvs her welcome is, 
: to put it te plainly, a fool for 
; ruefull ried her face on the rough 
. f best huckaback towel 
ft or luxurious in the 
t l : everything had been 
ised wit thrifty eye to its wearing 
‘ 1 been no stock of 
; or old silver to come 
| cy which adds grace 
ely place. 


I began to wonder 
t the « rroundings of 


the Secre- 

ctu b the present product 

envil nt seemed so hopelessly 

t min e, and though 

poverty she had not 

' \ She had been in 
‘i yuntry i nage some of them 
slid I enoug! but always 

, b the redeeming touch, the 


indescribable some 


e surroundings of the 


, ) ~ never seen anything 
r ee ent on gathering 
t ow that the 
I uli ve od as girl 
S) M ind T have 
> ll begins t 
plain thin 
bee customed 
( ive a@ womal 
| t . fortnight for the 
i Mrs. Ridd. Sh 
ext lay when you 
e folk are ver 
[ never have to 
| t t ec oul Hii 
| tt I r fall about 
' i forw il | 
4 
it | 
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It has 


said Jane 


** How beautiful ! 
on it in parts,” 


a red-gold light 
who loved beauty, 


but could not create it “Some folks ‘as 
‘air an’ some ’asn’t,’’ she added humorously. 
‘* Now look at my bit of a scrag I can’t 
do anything with it, however hard I try 


““ 


rhat’s what’s the matter, dear, you try 
too hard,” Helen, peeping through the 
red-gold cloud * Hair 


be screwed and pinched like that. 
and 


said 
was never meant to 
It wants 
I shall do 
and take all that 
your frock,” 
* What's that ? ” 
“ Hannah is trying toring a gong we never 


use ! 


coaxing petting Some day 


it all over again for you 


bead-trimming off she added 


daringly 
almost hysteri- 
We must hurry; 


cried Jane, laughing 
cally. ‘‘ Can't I help you 
Claude will be getting quite impatient while 
we are enjoying our women’s talk. He hates 
to walt let me 

“ We can’t hurry 

I'm sorry he hates waiting, but to-night he 
Don't 


when 


help you.” 

’ replied Helen solemnly. 
mustn't mind. love women’s 
talk 


another 


you 
understand 
I think, and it’s quite 


Jane women one 
It’s lovely 
lovely to have you 
\s she deftly 


her shapely head, she bent suddenly forward 


wound the thick coil about 


and kissed her new sister again. Jane rose 

rather hurriedly, her eyes full of tears. 
“T’ll just run down, dear, and see that 

everything is quite right, and tell Claude 


you won't be a minute. We are dining to- 
night actually in honour of you Usually 


we have high tea, you know, at half-past six 


to w hat 


or seven, according there is to do 
in the evening.” 

Helen nodded, her mouth full of hair-pins, 
which made Jane remember Lydia Rash. 
Her heart was very light as she sped down 
the stairs. With such a delightful creature 
all things were possible. She foresaw that 
the px loneliness from which she had 

ittered so often, not understanding 
the dull a i She 
was going to be 


ally 
one another 


rsonal 
quite 
he at her heart ovel 
Hlele n's 
they would 
was still smiling when she 


of the dining- 


was 
actual equal and 
misunderstand 


and never 


She 


went through the open door 
room 
‘Well?’ said Secretan with a note of 
train in his voice 
ae all right. She'll be down in a 
inute said Jane a little breathlessly 
‘['ll just put the plates on the fender 


How lovely she is, Claude, and how sweet! 
















































Sex ret 
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t 

1 fe 
Tell r 
pric ed 
omethil 


Cl ( 8) cpuite like 
istonis peopl ery much 
in's f lit with the joy of pride 
¢ 1Ol 
It ( ld admire her, Jane 
Vl il Does Shi¢ seel 
with t g Shi ime out 
l very i! ent I issure you 


ephied 
I expect in a weel time you won't know 
t hous It isn’t that exactly. It’s 
xpectedne i er, which makes 


cinating ; but I can’t think 


ired ask her to marry you 
rly ht have married anybody 
1 ere talking about 
ilously e been hstening 
jor the last 
iT 
notil ) men’s tall 1 
try I rsuad¢ ic to sto} 


e Hele | enough 
to go over the hi 1 ethel 
She st ) ( ! vith her hand 
light! | t f her, her kind 
t fa t 1 it \ 
Shi lb n the place it 
t ell { Claude I do p 
(; t I] But nd here 
hited é ( t en boldie 
l I « : . Lli¢ ee | 
t 1 nee, Cl | ‘ L 
i il it ! t 
‘ it ethe He l neve le 
‘ t be ( tted he ad 
thin] t lel I regard! 
trivial mat Shi vomal 
er ow { eis leit al 
il] nu t 
I ( ‘ meaning in tl 
v Jane e they 
Jar ud t ecat: esti 
If t t , 
* j 
' \ ly 
ie () thre 
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really 
Whi 


quarts I 


Perhaps I ought to have beer 
You will not be able to go o1 
been doing 


at little ditterent 
1 Just as you hai 
dear, because Helen is one wh 
will expect consideration and carve out a 
herself 


thoughts, her own 


way for She will have her own 
her own ideals 
But there, pray forgive my little homily 
It's my last chance, and God, love 
will teach you, and Midecar Rectory will be 
a happy home, to which people will turn 


WaVS 


ple ase 


naturally in their joys and their sorrows 
Yes, please God, that is what it will be.” 

[he door opened and Helen came in 
with th 
excitement and 
moorland water had left in her 


She was looking very radiant 


heightened colour which 
the cold 
cheeks Secretan sprang 
her chair, but with a little smiling gestur 
she declined to sit at the head of the tabk 

‘Not to-night, dear; I 

a guest at the inn,”’ she added ; and some- 
how the words sent a little chill across the 
table 


She did not make any demut 


forward to set 


only a guest 


and even Jane's uplifted spirit sank, 
however, and 
even while Secretan would have laughingly 
insisted she slipped into her usual place and 


the meal began. 


CHAPTER XI 





. celebrat took the path throug 
the sparse ye to the Rectory garden. It 
Wa t bitterly col I I a few thi 
flakes of si were tiltering through t! 


soundless au He turned up the collar 
of his coat and walked sharply, trying ¢t 

the warmth he had lost in the cold 
lr 


‘store 


chur Che itmosphere id been almost 
intolerable, through Isaac Howorth’s sheet 
inability to gra the fundamental princip! 


which M: 
had lately m- 
cheerful fir 


nd a warm breakfast allured Secretan 6 


he made haste to the Lust Chere had been 
in unusual ( mber of communicants 
ind he had been detained after the service 
mnferring with the verger about the turnace 

| n nine o'clock 


lt any had att led in the hope of see 
the Kector’s new wife, they had been @s 
appointed \l ine had never mussee 
the earl Summer and wintel 
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she added ; 


chill across the table.” 


a guest at the inn,’ 


Iam only a guest 





quiet kneeling figure had been in its accus- 


tomed day they 


berett 


place lo 
for the 


were doubly 
Court Farm was far away, 


mistress of her own 


i she was not now 
time Through the bare boughs of the 


ntry trees the curious-eyed women could 


liscern that the blinds at the window of 
the Rector’s room were not yet drawn up. 
If the new wife's to be a lie-abed, Ann,”’ 


observed Lydia Rash, as she drew her 
kinny rabbit fur more closely about her 
neck, ‘‘ ut’ll be a bad thing fur th’ parish.”’ 
‘Gie th’ puir thing a chance, Lyddy. 
It's ’er furst mornin’. Shoo’ll turn oot 
.’ reet by and by, nivver fear.”’ 
Secretan passed eagerly into the house, 


where he had been accustomed to find his 


material want ministered to 
inticipated 


busiest 


every even 
Sunday had ever been Jan 


most important day. She had been 


in the habit of rising at six o'clock, and 
setting the household machinery going 


out In 
it had been her own particular care to sce 


before she went winter mornings 
that the fire burned strong and clear in the 
study, and Hannah aiways got the breakfast 
forward, so that a few moments sufficed for 
Jane herself to put the finishing touches on 
her return. Secretan found Hannah strug 
gling with damp wood and a smoky chimney 
in the and the dust lying thick on 
his desk, which she had forgotten to covet 
the dust-sheet 
tire had decided to 


gn of breakfast ; and everywhere there was 


study 


up with The dining-room 


kindle, but there was no 


liscomfort and a_ cold atmosphere The 
expression of Hannah's face was helpless 
even sullen. She had never been accus 

to think or act for herself: she was 


tomed 
l 


now like a rudderless boat on a strange 


sea. Secretan was conscious of a sharp 
dismay. He hung up his coat and hat, and 
iiter a moment's hesitation ascended the 
stairs But the bedroom door was locked 

“Coming, dear called Helen’s voice 

[ am just ready 

Hannah wants some seeing to,” he 

gested through the closed door. ‘ We 

supposed to breakfast at nine pun 
tually.” 

He heard Helen laugh, and after a moment 
he opened the door looking perfectly 
radiant from her cold bath : 

Oh, how cold you look, Claude! Surely 
it can’t be necessary to begin the day so 
early in winter! I must see whether I can’t 
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alter that. I’m sorry I was late, but I fell 
asleep after you went down, and the bell 
awakened me. What a sepulchral note jt 

I take nearly an hour to dress, but 
coming 


has ! 
I'm 
She patted his arm, smiled upon him, and 


now 


his quickly raised ire melted like a cloud 
before the sun 


She passed him by at a run, discerning j 


his eye the desire to kiss her, and in a 
few moments she had Hannah under wa) 
and created order out of chaos, comfort 
out of the raw material lying to her hand 


She shut the windows and the doors, coaxe 
the chimney to a better frame of mind, an 
finally descended to the kitchen to see what 
was to be had to eat. 

Her incredible. By 
quarter past nine the hot meal was on the 


quickness was 


table, and Helen, a little breathless, her 
cheeks rosy, and her eyes sparkling, had 
summoned him to eat 


“TI feel convicted like a hireling that 
hasn't risen to the bond,’’ she said demurely 
“Wait till Sunday! It 
in very cold and very cross 
to eat 
Secretan 
his eyes his chair 


the table to be near her 


shan't come 


and find nothing 


next 


adoration in 
a little further up 


laughed, and with 


drew 


‘*No ” she called out shaking 
warning finger at him Don’t destroy 
the symmetry of things rhat's your 
way ; walk ye in it!” 


He laughed back and disobeyed 
‘I had forty-three c« 
Morning 5 Isaac 
women—come to sce 
“Tt did 
then, if 
motive,” 


mmunicants this 


counted them. Mostly 


you.” 
good to be disappointes 
mundane 


** When 


them 
they came from such a 


she answered soberly. 


is the next service ? 
* Eleven o'clock.” 


“ Well, I think I'll go for 


tl rid a walk across 
the moor I've been longing 


to ever since 
and it’s a morning. It 


I came nice crisp 


will do me good 

’ Le 
‘If you will come to the service, I'll take 
Grey Tor before dinner 


with a furtive anxiety 


you as far as the 
dear,’’ said Secretan 
in his eye : 

She shook her head, poising a morsel of 
of her fork 


want to go, dear 


fish on the end 
KE don’t I told you 
I was not keen on churches. I havent been 


> n her 
in one since we were in Varis and then I 














































fel aly crept to matins at a little chapel in 
e| the Rue d/l where the priest had the 
it weliest face, and a way of saying “My 
ut shter made one feel that there 
a. ont \ couldn’t heal.” 
, Secretan { her a little startled look. 
) “Vou me 1 Roman Catholic chapel, 
) you 
Yes, of ITs I shouldn’t mind be- 
Q to that communion. It gives one 
tle to d 
[hat’s where you are quite mistaken,” 
said, a littl ldly, for his faith was 
ious to ind her careless flippant 
is wounded him in his dearest part 
It is ord to allure the unwary. Once 
> are inside the net, they discover that 
1 net, that they have precious little 
erty of conscience or action.” 
Why vy bitterly you talk! Where 
ur ( t tolerance, Claude ?”’ she 
ced amu 
t I don't | to hear you speak like that, 
Helen. I h you won't to anybody but 
“Oh, I must have my liberty since I’m 
t inside y net she said with a mis 
us glance “How many services are 
Four every Sunday, and once a month 


I have to go down to the Midcar Union at 


ngleat to take the service for the in 
You ird, and I shall be de- 
serted on S 
No, for you are going to share my work 
1 hope,” he said a little quickly ‘You will 
it at eleven this morning? They 


I can’t help that,”’ e answered calmly 


vhy should I] to a service in which I 
nterest, in which ] 


cause 


am not even 


they want it 
rather go for a walk 
Helen Go 
and | 


afterwards, if 


mark 


‘ase me 


any answer tor a tew 


did I not, that 
clergyman’'s wife.”’ 
Helen 


this means a great 


you seriously, 
id you must see that 


nly this one 


morning!” he 
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and don't 


pleaded more earnestly when she gave him 
no answer. And | that if you 
find it intolerable not be asked 
again.”’ 

“Will Jane come in to church to-day ?’ 
she after a 


promise 


you shall 


moment, in which she 
appeared to ponder the thing in her mind 
** Most likely hasn't been a 


church-goer of late, but unless she finds her 


asked 
Courtney 


duties more absorbing than she expects she 
be there.” 

shall 
afterwards, shan’t we ? ”’ 


will certainly 
‘Then we have her to dinner 
That is for you to say,”’ he answered 
Then of shall 
Claude, you won’t mind if I transplant Bates 


from Colchester 


course we have her. 


will you ? Hannah seems 
to want some help, and her hands are very 
red, feet 
clearing at meals 


very heavy, when she is 
I taught 
and he ts a dear little chap 
think of it 


and her 
Jimmy myself, 
I promised to 
and as his mind is made up not 


to stay with Mrs. Revell we may as well 
have the benefit of his services.”’ 
‘You must manage the house as seems 


good in your sight, dear,’’ answered Secretan 
a trifle dully, for 
him regarding the eleven o'clock service 

‘Of course I shouldn’t expect 


His salary is not very princely, 


she had not yet satisfied 


you to 
pay him 
only four shillings a week and his uniform 
But I shall charge myself with it, as I am 
bringing him primarily for my own use and 
benetit 
Secretan laughed 

will be all to lay 


rhe income yours, 


out as you will I only want a few shillings 
occasionally for books, and I should not 
presume to interfere with any of your 


domestic plans. Jane will tell you I never 
have done that.” 

\dmirable person ! said Helen 
a little move. ‘I begin to think I 
secured the only model husband extant.” 


: But he 


with 
have 


will want his own way in a few 


little things,”’ he suggested anxiously. ‘‘ The 
service, for instance. You will go, won't 
you It’s a matter of moment to you.” 

She shook her head 

‘Not to-day, dear I really don’t feel 
like it Now. won't you have any more? 
What can I do for you Let me go and see 
whether the study fire is behaving itself 


look so glum Jane will uphold 


the credit of the family, and I am sure you 


will preach all the better if the disturbing 








clement is not in the church, to say nothing 


be able to 
be 


when 


f your hearers, who would only 


led 


ittention I 
illoried to-day, thank y 


give you a divi won t 


uu. Someday 


ret to know the peopk 


I may drop in. 


She spoke with ich complete decision 
that Secretan was made aware that it was 


final He was bitterly chagrined, however 


but realising that it would be unseemly and 
inwise to wrangk er the matter, which 
though important t was very small in 





¢ cyve he said ore H was also 
| vell ire ind the certainty ave him 
& curious pang—that it was his self-esteem 
d his pi that were hurt more than his 
i ial iWitual ( He had all an 
] lishmay hor 1 shrinking from 
the unusual, and he knew that the whole of 
Midcar would turt uit to see the new wife 
l expect to b id her in her proper place 
If she would only ent to appear there 
to satisty the conventional ideas, the some 
it u sual cu tances of his marriage 
uld be forgotte: But Helen would not 
be coerced. Her f k clear eves had neither 
ubt, shrinki ior indecision in them 
SI ould be a law to herself 
She left him in the study to addr 


ild to his sermon 
retired to her household duties, to 


and 
tne 


pture and subjugation of Hannah. who 
erett of he eld and buckler, was in 
li decide 


using state 


lly ud the 


house ke cpm 





raordinary 


| degres 
S1i¢ bsolut tress olf the small 
n ove e| t nece ary to the 
essful ma ( teven of a small hous 
e despist t g. Helping Hann 
t lear the tabk ently suggested, rathet 
) er manner and example than her speech 
1 cre W al t l rong way ol 
loi thi (And » gentle and 


vice this 101 ] ee to thi 
} L be nt t 1 n a t 
(>) 1 ] ’ Soond 
\ ] ‘ ¢ 
] | | ckl 
rythi 1 whent rT 
\ 1A eCtate 
“Well. I want 1 { n hil t r 
\ it Live ’ 
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fi 
I 


r\ 


hi 
in the like m: 
Helen 


They worked very amicably together 
r the next hour, and by half past ten 
fannah had retired as usual to her owr 
om to get into her Sunday best She 
1d no doubt that her 1 


But 


old arm-chair 


«l 


alert 


tr 


sound was pleasant enough 
of 


book r 
and 


uc 


country 


id 


she w 


al 
into space 
jumped up 


Are you 


h 


as 


when Secretan sought her. 


Jove 
ottending 


W 


mustress was engaged 
tninet 

merely threw herself into tl 
in the dining-room and opened 


bells were now ringing a more 
little jangled it js 
Helen's musical ear : but ¢ 


and suggestive 
book 


Het had faller 


leaning back looking vaguely 


US 1 al a 


t 


ays 





She 


‘ar? Can I brush your 


coat or do anything for you I've had 
quite a busy morning, and you will be glad 
to hear that Hannah is nearly ready 

He came in and shut the door 

“You really won't go, then, deat 

She looked surprised 

“ Not to-day You'll find me here when 
vou come back I hope you will have 
nice service, and that the people will appre 
clate it 


cl 
tic 
tre 


secretan 
the 
ordet 


sed 
ry 


‘ating | 


lll 


comprehend! 


him none tl 
expected the 
the whole, ra 
him so very 
and present 


itched hi 


vent out rather quickly and 
ou His temper was of the 
und he thought Helen was not 
f ly She smiled a littl 
il perfectly, and liking 
c | { it She had not 
periect man, and she was, on 
ther glad th therwise to find 
S| left him alone 
ly Cl road windo 
tall tf l endu its W 


between the ye 


By 


this 


irch were 


he 


tim 


thre t 

ed miustre 

cye WOTC 

\udrey 

Ss et ot 
ind t 


tI 


wheels filled the air as 


sound ol 
ditferent ve- 
n to arrive 


eleven a very smart 


nt bays 








Hliuye t Con- 

ned interest, she wat hed 

f his women-folk. Dismuss- 
onpla ( expensively 

ft thi Kidges at a , 
eted by the exquisite b auty 
the simplicity of her 

e lissom = girh lines of her 
ect yoyousness ot het 


ed to Helen 


such plain 






































































LOVE'S BARRIER 








neople become parents of so and taking a stick from the hall stand 
t » 4 creature slipped out and locked the door 

Behind thet having alighted from a The moor beckoned her, with the grey 

S logcart it i. bony horse of sixteen mist lying heavily upon it, its sombre colour- 

a : ey t fheulty restrained, came ing so representative of the web of life 

ne bv t hand two lhttle boys It was a strange desolate region to which 

sailor suit $ saw them exchange’ she had come, and as she stood a moment 

etings with 1 Hayes at the church on the edge of the moorland road, looking 

sently swallowed them down the steep slope towards the valley, 

be n wonder vhether Jane would be where the smoke of factory towns partially 

| ra 
, 











“They stood still, gaping at her curiously, surprised that she should be wandering on the moor, 
instead of being in the parson’s pew'”—). 444 


‘ U Well, she had promised her obscured the vista, she wondered what the 

_ t that e would do her best end would be Last Sunday she was a free 

; a t not imeluce ittin voman, though not a happy one. Was she 

which she had no happier to-day, she wondered, and could 

- t, al e did not beheve find no answer to the question Seeking 

| But it might b ed by and by She ereater freedom, she had bound herself anew ; 
t easily erselt being intluenced that was her inward and insistent convi 
YJ tion She stepped across the ever-widen 

| "hen the be rung itself out and the — ing spaces. and felt her foot sink in the moss 
| ere cl the first notes of the and the heather, while the cool wind, un 
} ” iasnsadiaien t upon the soundless hindered in its course, played upon her 
rele ton her hat and jacket cheek. She came presently to a little dell 

na where the stream lipped and fell into a 





deep pool 


about which the boulders stood 
like sentinels There was great growth ol 


} 


inderbush in that sheltered spot, and she 





xine it a delightful spot in the heat 
of when one could throw oneself 
on the bank under shade of the bending 


world which lay outside 
but the place 


rt ot spell over her, tor 


trees and torget t 


It was cool and desolate now 


seemed to have a Df 
she came back again a few steps after she 


passed on, to look yet once more 


It was made for a trysting place, surely ; 
ind she had no doubt that Midcar lovers 
had long since made it their own. The 


walk did her good; the 


the cool clear air, the 


wideness of the 
bending 
al yet so far, seemed to 
enter into her being and give a sense of 
Here there 
room to live, away from the sordid 


largeness and peac« surely 
and petty tragedy of 
ved near these call of 
the wild, must, of necessity, be a simple 

purer folk Although Helen did 
not profess to be a religious woman, she had 


hings 


People who 
solitudes, within 


kindlhet 


reverent mind, and it was in a very soft 


pliant mood she returned to her home, 
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trving to choose the moment opportunely 


so as not to encounter any of the 


going partially 
The flock had scattered, and at the edge 


church- 
folk She succeeded only 


of the moor she had to pass by several litt} 
They stood still, gaping at he 
curlously, knowing who she was 


groups 


and sur- 


prised that she should be 


wandering on the 
moor, instead of being in the parson’s py 
Some of the 


hats, and when she smiled upon them the 
m t 


men awkwardly touched their 


looked at one another sheepishly, a 
that they had not seen anything so sweet i 
When she got 


grounds she heard t 


Midear for many a day 
within the Rectory 
shrill voices of children, and _ presently sa 
the two little boys playing with the old 
spaniel who had been about the Rector 
for many years. When they saw her the 
hung back a little; but she stretched 
ran to her s 
knelt down and folded an arm 


her hands, and when they 
round eac! 
Secretan and Jane, looking out over t! 
study blind, gravely discussing her action of 
the morning, saw that her eyes were full 

tears. 


[END OF CHAPTER E£LEVEN] 
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A GATHERED FLOWER 


Not fitted he o’er life’s tempestuous sea 
To ride victorious ; 

Only too swiftly dawns for such as he 
The vision glorious. 


His baby mind was musing day by day 
On things supernal ; 

He did not fear to leave earth’s sorrows for 
The Home Eternal. 


There was no need to pray his sinful soul 
Might be forgiven ; 

Hie only breathed a gentle little sigh, 
And entered Heaven. 


But what is left for weary hearts that ache 
When hot tears fall ? 
White roses gleaming on a little mound 


And is that all ? 


Nay! He Who took the children in His arms 
Says, Wait, be not afraid ; 

Thou yet shalt see this litthe ower in bloom 

Where roses never fade. 
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nfrequi ntly th 
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PREACHERS AS 


MODERN 


rey itself in individuals 
is in events. It not 
t we see to-day the doubles 
of bygone centuries walking 


eats 


1s 


streets. ‘‘ Doesn’t he remind you 
>”? is an expression used times 
without number. I have met Shake- 
speare in Bond Street, and Oliver Crom- 
‘ell has sat by my side whilst I have 
ned at the Savoy. I have motored with 
Sir Walter Raleigh and chattered with 
Queen Elizabet 
I believe that me can develop the 
riminati which sees in almost every 
man and woman 
some illust 1S 
f type d 
[ claim that 
s distinctly 
| en CS 
ne to talk with 
modern Milt 
Lnhaucers, Sp 
th 
with M 
Au l < 1 7 
Buny " 
Dante G 
Rossett B 
1 in Bap- 
P ‘ 
y that 
I CT 
| mb 
\ 
I of ou 
| ine 











HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 


By MORLEY ADAMS and ERNEST H. MILLS 


raises our indignation when the list in- 
cludes certain other animals. 

Whilst some will ridicule this whimsical 
theory, few will deny that we very 
often persons who are strangely like the 


see 


impressions and the paintings of the 
great of bygone ages. I met in Fleet 


Street the other day a man attired in 
flowing Eastern robes, with a turban on 
his head, with scholarly stoop and flowing 


beard. I could not think who he was, 
and yet I knew him so well. When 
going home in the Tube I suddenly re- 


membered that it was Omar Khayvam. 
Most of my 
friends are great 
men —they in- 
clude a Shake- 
speare, a Homer, 
two Cromwells, 
a Dickens, a 
Hood, and a 
Byron. My 
minister is Esau, 
and his colleague 
Is Jacob ; even 
my friend and 
companion 
“Tess,” a fine 
bull-dog, has the 
face and_ spirit 
of a certain 
admiral. 
Thinking that 
these similarities 
may have been 
made evident to 
others, I have 
asked my friend 
Mr. E. H. Mills 
to throw around 
certain well- 
known modern 
divines the en- 
vironments ol 
their great pro- 
totypes. This he 
has done with- 
out In any way 
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AS RIDLEY 


altering the feature 
used, only the h 
to suit the age 


Actual phot 


1 dress being 


alr ana 


and the man represe 
All England, Dr. Davidson. 
massive face we « 

of the face of the gt 


In his 
surely see tl 


Dr. David- 

the famous 
ambition, not 
fall which that 


not be carried too far ; 
son will not emulati 
ardinal’s vaulting 
will he suffer th 


mbition brought to his great 
prototype. Like Wolsey, — the 
Primate rose rapidly to powe1 
seeking not the fay of princes 
but opening, with an imperturb- 
ible blandn the door when 


He ha 


tmosphet 


knocked 


Lhe 


Opportunity 
breathed 


uways 








In the first place we have the Primate of 


t Cardinal Wolsey ; 


the uncommon strength, haughty mien, 
the dignity—they are all there. Dr 
Davidson is the courtier-statesman of 
the Church. Of course resemblances must 


QUIVER 


little less brilliant and rapid than that 


of Wolsey. He always strives to be on 
the side of power and government, and 


like Wolsey, loves the crown and 
sceptre rather than _ practical 
politics. Unhke Wolsey, he will 
never be left naked to his enemies. 
for he has none; a newspaper 
rect ntly said ot him, “ He has no 
antipathies, and would be equally 
happy with Dr. Clifford or Lord 
Halitax, happiet with bot! 
who would leave his presence arm 


agalh, 


as 


still 





in arm, convinced that they had 
really been of one mind all the 
time.’”” So Mr. Mills has robbed 
Dr. Davidson of his modern archi- 
episcopal apparel and given him 
the lordly clothing of a cardinal 
of the time of Henry VIIL., and 


we have Wolsey himself ! 

For that eat English bishoy 
reformer, martyr, Nicholas 
Ridley go to Lyndhurst 


| 
Road 


and 
will 
Church, 


Wwe 


Hampstead, and 


s were beg of Dr. Horton to allow us to show 
altered how exceedingly like Ridley a touch or | 


nted two of the artist’s brush will make him 
We only need to sligh lengthen the 
strong, 


ie lines 













of palaces did Wolsey. Di 

Davidson was chaplain to two 

irchbishops, favourite preachet 

and chaplain to the late Queen Victoria hoa 
raised a the early age of forty to the a’ (7 
episcopal bench, was offered and refused 

the Primacy ere he had reached fifty 

ind accepted it at fiftv-three record T 
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irefully cropped beard and the hair on 
his head, crown him with the Ridley type 
f hat, and we have the great retorme! 

th us again. 

I have often thought, when listening 
to Dr. Horton, that he is the very in- 
carnation of peace; the first sound of his 
ilken voice calms all human tempests, 

nd the atmosphere of his church suggests 
the calm of Galilec Even in his denun- 
ciation—of the ‘‘ Yellow Press,”’ for in- 
stance—his righteous indignation does 
not flash forth like the fiery tempest 
from Vesuvius, but rather crawls slowly 
from his lips like the volcano’s lava. 

And this is the stuff of which martyrs 
ire made. Noisy martyrs are not the 
rule. We remember the dictum of John 
Ploughman, ‘‘ Much cry and little wool ”’ ; 
it is not the shouter that suffers martyr- 
dom—the shallow, babbling brook is soon 
turned from its course, and dries up, 
but the deep, peaceful, silent waters are 
not so easily di- 
verted. 

Dr. Horton, lik 
Ridley, would es- 
teem his life but 
lightly had he to 
lay it down for 
principle, and we 
Can Imagine a con- 
temporary trom 
Westbourne Park 
exclaiming with 
Hugh Latime: 

se oye of = good 
omfort, Maste1 
Horton, and play 
the man We shall 


I trust, shall nevi 
be put out ss 
The Milton 


has it diihculties ; 
Tew pact. * ( 
mone WUnIste! 
have the poetica 
features. ITconjur 
Ip every clergym 
[ had ever seet 
they pa a 
In review before me 
I \ nly ought the ARCHD NCLA 
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dreamy, inspired face of the might 
Milton. I sketched the Milton led 
and robes, and fitted them on a F 
divines. J tried them on the Bishop oi 
London, the Archbishop ot York. 
Silvester Horne, Campbell Morgan, Mark 
Guy Pearse, Ernest 
many 





Rattenbury, and 
others. The result was that | 
characters. The Bish D 
of London was Charles I., Campbell 
Morgan was Alice in Wonderland, Mark 
Guy Pearse a Lord Chief Justice, and 
Ernest Rattenbury Mary Queen of Scots 
beheaded. These and 
many more I saw, but never a Milton. 

It came to me at last in a dream. Th 
Very Rev. Russell Wakefield, Dean 
Norwich, was the man, only perhaps a 
trifle too handsome. He has the face 
a poet, the dreamy eyes, eloquent mout! 
and benign expression, together with 
a poetically eloquent tongue, and elocu- 
tion in every Movement. 

It was just 
easy to find 
Thomas a Becket 
as it was difficult 
to discover a Miltor 
It is natural that 
we should find th 
ecclesiastical lace 
among the Church's 
dignitaries. Hov 


1 


many of our elderly 


created many 


before she Was 


pre lates woul | make 
Beckets But none 
better than Arc 
deacon W ilbertoree 


Thomas a Becket 


to the very Iie! 
It is hardly neces 
sary to give him 4 


mitre ana 


he looks « 





century 


canon Like Becket 


bertorce 1S 
5 champion ol the 
rights otf tf 
Church, and agai! 
like hus great pro- 
totype, he would 
FRANCIS OF A sufier martyrdom 
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Of magnificent phy- 
sique and powerful coun- 
tenance, square, solid 
chin, showing much char- 
acter, broad granite brow, 
and a voice of remark- 
able resonance, reaching 
to every nook and corner 
of the giant cathedral of 
St. Paul, he makes a 
splendid St. Francis, and 
his statuesque face goes 
admirably with the famous 
statue by Luca della ' 
Robbia, on which Mr. 
Mills has placed his head. 
1 can well imagine that 
Archdeacon Sinclair would 
be willing to follow St. 
Francis in his’ noble 
self-renunciation. It will 
be remembered that St. 
Francis of Assisi was so 
deeply impressed in the 
year 1209 by the example 
of Christ that he aban- 








THE Ff W. L. WATK:NSON AS JOHN WESLEY doned his possessions, 
for those rights. Stern and un 
relenting where conscience is . 
sailed, Archd con Wilberforce gf. Oe ox 
vertheless tull of the milk of : 
human kindness. His face shows 


trare combination of benevo- 
and veneration. One in- 
tively wonders why he is 
an archbishop—the Arch- 

p. He is archiepiscopal to 

s finger-tips. He is a wonder- 
personality, with a splendid 
sm, a tragedian of the pulpit, 
ignity and majesty in every 
gesture. His sermons are deeply 


TO 


tual, a little dogmatic where 
$ Churchmar hip 1s concerned 
1 generally broad. But it 


i 
t t} 


igi 
€ sermon that impresses 
not the music, but Wilber- 
4 ; the man is made by the 
lagic Of his personality, _ 

UI somewhat different type Is 
man whom | have se lected 
esent my next characte 

nh Sinclair, who comes 
nt 5 St Francis 








OR. ALEXANDER WHYTE AS CHARLES WESLEY. 


449 


THE 
renounced the world, and went forth to 
lead others into the peace he had tound 
in poverty and trust in God. 

It is only fitting that a Methodist should 
represent the great evangelist, John 
Wesley, and no Methodist is more worthy 
than the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. I am 
sure that, out of the goodness of hic heart, 
he will forgive me for having taken away 
iis beard, the more especially as I have 
put on his head more hair than I took 
irom his chin He is a Methodist ot 
Methodists, a reincarnation of John Wesley. 
\ writer who heard him preach recently 
wrote of him: “ Thin, lean, meagre, spare, 
clerical coat tightly buttoned round 
nothing save the big heart that thumps 
the broadcloth Head carried in the 
clouds. Body an illusion cut out of black 
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cardboard ; invisible in profil 
in two dimensions.” 

And tor John Wesley’s illustrious brother 
the hymn-writing Charles Wesley, | ei 
only tind one face that exactly fitted the 
character, and I went to Edinburgh 
get it—the Rev. Alexander Whyte, Her 
Is a man with just the features and with 
an intellect in its particular line equal 
to that of the great prototype. 

The Rev. Alexander Whyte, DD. jt 
will be remembered, has recently bee 
appointed Principal of the great New 
College, Edinburgh, it being the culm:n- 
ating point in a brilliant career, He js 
also known as one of the best writers and 
authorities on Bunyan and * The Pilgrim’: 
Progress,”’ 


What of the great Martin Luther, ti 


| fantasy 


monk who shook the world? For him 
I again go to the Methodists and. ber 


row the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, from 
the pulpit ol City Road Chapel. Look 
at him—verily Luther, pleading befor 
the Dict of Worms! 
Every Methodist who 
comes to London visits 
City Road Chapel 
just as the provincial 
Churchman goes to St 
Paul’s or Westminster 
\bbey Here this 
modern  Luthe! 
prea hes three times a 
week, but he is most 
Lutheran when speak 
a great protest 
held at th 
Hall or else- 
where, when som 
modern evil is to b 
cle nounced. Here his 
mitense earnestness ane 
ringing eloquence Cal 
unbounded con- 
vietion, and one goes 
away murmuring 
modern Luthe! 
Methodist Luther 
Such an arti le 
this would be incom 
il ar pres ntatl\t 
ranks ol U 
muddle age Puritaiis 
were not included. ! 
could — remember 


ea) Lars 
meeting 
Oucen’s 


ple Te 
from the 
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How 


intenance would 
headgear of a 
iso looks” well 
i of a Puritan 
nown and be 

lL wom 
entleness, refine 
racteristic of th 
ength, untlincl 
ence, and 
Lia aon 
exhausted, ther 
who might come 
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YER AS A PUR 


TAN MATRON 


might have come as George Whitefield: 
Canon Hensley Henson, given a beard and 
a fierceness in the eyes, would make an 


excellent John Knox; General Booth, if 
he would ould with 
little alteration, as Augustine. D1 
Campbell Morgan’s face is, but for the 
lack of beard, in every respect the face of 
n Calvin, and Dr. Clifford would make 
a verv good Latime Thus the list 
ight be indetinitely extended until we 
hould have a complete religious history 

n settin Religious personalia 
repeats itself, and who can say that ina 
future century may not be seen the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dinsdale Young, 
Dr. Horton, Dr. Clifford, Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, and other famous divines in the 
preachers of that day ? 


not object 


come, 


st 


In a moc 
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Pincott and His Honour 


A Complete Story 
By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


if ls different observers it is given to see 
the diverse sides of a man’s character, 
nd to form from them those irreconcilable 
ssessments of his inner life and its outward 
expression which have made the universally 
acknowledged *‘ faithful biographer ’’ a rare 
reature 
vhere in the mystic light of the blue moon, 
with the famed fiyin pig and the lone black 
van Yet, in the characters of some men 
one trait, arrogating to itself utter suprem- 
y, will become self-evident to all beholders 


nd of such overwhelming pre-eminence was 


who finds companionship, some- 


His Honour’s dignity It wrapped him 
about, as it were, with a mantle of cold 
aloofness from the jar and turmoil of 
ordinary feeling, and the passions and pains 
and perplexitics which convulse the lives 
of other men slid harmlessly from the ic« 
encrusted surface of his soul. 

No one ever ventured to make an appeal 
to his sympathies, though his predilection 
for the proper thing did, now and then no 
doubt, induce him to send more or less 
generous subscriptions to deserving and 
well-organised charities ; and in the courts 
ver which he presided it was but seldom 
that the slow movements of justice were 
enlivened on their dreary way by laughter 
\ glacial atmosphere, as it were, emanated 
from him; and young barristers, who had 

) 


been proud anc 
found themsely 


perky in the robing-room 


In that cold presence 


suddenly bereft of all their glowing periods 

His Honour, sitti impassive with folded 

irms, his gold-rimi ed glasses upon his 
large, pale nose, hi traight-drawn mouth 

formal “mutton chop” whiskers all 

l re ful the solemn mystet t 
listened ut d to their painfully 

Pose ratio issed with a singh 

in e sent eS i trongest appe ls to 

the « t1 filled « h one of them 
VIED TAK tabl iction that H 

Hor te 1 

() ( trie ( ( te 

t t t lleable tion 
eager to fide t evel nece \ 
etail in the é ere st k into sulk 


silence by the first stare of his dark and 
haughty eyes ; and were apt, on leaving it 
to be frozen so stiff that on county court day 


y> 
in His Honour’s district the neighbour 


> F 


hostelries had a famous sale for those hi 
potations wherewith the unfortunates were 
wont to thaw themselves out 

Neither in public nor in private life was 
His Honour known ever to descend from that 
high pinnacle of superiority whereon he had 
early taken his stand ; for his possessions 
and environment, like himself, were cold 
dignified and proper, one and all. Even 


His Honour’s lady, who originally had po 
sessed neither of these qualities, now had 


S- 





them all in a marked degree. Acquired 





tastes are sometimes supposed to be the 
strongest ; and certainly the judge's wif 
did credit to her husband's training, for she 
had become in course of years, to all app 





ances, even a little more dignified, a 
degrees colder, than he was himself. Once 
or twice, in the far-off early years of their 
married life, she might have given her lord 
and master occasion to rebuke in her “ 
hysterical tendency,” ‘a weak yielding t 
groundless mirth,’’ or, ‘‘an emotional ex- 
but it was long n 

since both by look and manner she ! 
herself as thoroughly troz 


pression of affection 


proclaimed 
inside and out 

Having so moulded his wife to huis 
pattern, it was in no wise strange that the 
laws of progeniture had seen to it for himd 





} 


couple of de¢ ides ago that his only dat 
the pale-haired Miss Horatia 
into this wicked world possessing 4s 


should ¢ 


natural dignity the humiliating posit! 
of being what the nurses call a ~ Jone 

S 
clothes baby can possibly support. > 


from th 


id been well brought up too 
cradle and 


exaggerated interest which she took in thing 


eCXCE pting for the somewne 


musical, her father had always been able 
point to her t | ol 
have done ich thi {or \ Ids) as 
singularly dignitied and cold young 

So happily situated, so blessed in th pos 


session of a wife and daughter who wor™ 
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er jar his calm or bring unpleasant 


rmth of feeling into his well-ordered life, 
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kneels upon the path and scrabbles (that 
was not his word) with both hands among 


His Honour, one spring morning after an the garden dirt. 
e from home, strode out into his gar- “Who are you?” asked His Honour 
nd walk soberly, his hands clasped _ sternly. 

J, his back, took stock of the delicate The young lady, still scrabbling, responded 
blossom that had transformed his in the one word, “ Pincott.” 

1 into aradise, and of the new “ Possibly,” said the judge, ‘‘ you may be. 
sh verdure that clothed his many lawns, In the absence of all evidence to the con- 
gu Quite unaware was he of the change that trary I am willing to believe that to be your 

s over him; no _ presentiment that, name, but what are you ? ” 

ch after that day his cherished dignity Pincott rising to her feet, and using the 
t still for while be left him, yet it toe of her substantial boot with which to 
be no longer flawless and entire, tread down the pie-dish’s ‘‘ narrow bed,” 
turbed his peace as he trod in stately opined that she had been an orphan ; but 
S e the we ess gravel of his well-rolied now, apparently the two conditions could 
ths not exist together, she was a kitchen-maid. 
\t the far end of the orchard lay a little “My kitchen-maid ?”’ the judge inquired ; 
1 and a gate giving into a path which and at that she laughed, crinkling a small 
to the distant river; there His Honour _ tip-tilted nose into most delicious lines and 

sed for moment to admire the blue- — half shutting her wide black eyes. 
ls in the gl # their perfect hour, with “ Your kitchen-maid! That is a good un! 
) S ibconscious feeling that he would I’m Mrs. MacKelpie’s kitchen-maid, and she 
‘ liked them better if Nature had planted doesn’t half an’ let me know it!” The latter 
em in tidy rows; and then, turning back remark wasaccompanied by a vigorous stamp 
the green, damp shrubberies towards upon the trampled earth beneath her feet. 
NUsé me upon Pincott, and was Mrs. MacKelpie was the judge’s cook, 
and the name was sufficiently familiar to 
rincott at the moment of his arrival was inform him that this young person was in 
his own employment, at which he 
t burial to t Ye was considerably surprised. This 
ts of ys, was not one of the neat-handed 
I looked Phyllises to whose ministrations he 
th th blact was accustomed. This creature re- 
’ \ minded him of nothing so much as 
1 ¢ of a young and half-starved crow 
terest which had, once upon a time, been 
proache H wont to haunt the garden, trailing 

mm a broken wing She seemed, in 

\ common with that 

loth bird, to possess the 

larg elements of dark 

beauty and a certain 

It charming audacity ; 

t0CI and to be, as_ yet, 

too awkward, too 

S undeveloped, to dis- 
play her powers to 

1 ¢ their best advantage. 

Now, no reasonable 

‘ person wishes to see 

{ dark beauty and 

th ( charming audacity in 

vith . his kitchen-maid—in 

: Pies 655 “*Who are you?’ asked His Honour fact, it hardly seems 
: petularly whe ( respectable in those 
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called 


judge’s 


qualities to adorn young persons 
life ; the 
temperature was lows red considerably as he 


ontemplated this unset mly addition to his 


to such a walk in and 


ousehold 


I am to understand, then, that it is by 
Mrs. MacKelpie’s leave that you pass the 
morning hours playing in the garden ? "’ 

net” the like 
kindly “Tf Mother Mac- 


Kelpie know’d I was here, there would be 


. Law responded crow 


young 


person 


irow. Trufe is, I dropped this ‘ere,’’ nodding 
towards the untidy spot beneath the shrubs 


which marked the last resting place of the 


broken dish, ‘an’ she do go on that long, 11 


inything happens to have fled out of your 
hands, that I put it in the front of me frock 
ind run out with it while she was taking the 


orders—see ? 


Obviously no sense of guilt oppressed her, 


for she leaned against a neighbouring tree 


in the easiest of attitudes, and employed her 


earthy hands in arranging some very large 


nd forbidding hair-pins among the tangles 
of her wild hau 


“Do you not realise,’ said His Honour 


ponderously, “ that, though not recognised 
in the eyes of the law as releasing the cul- 
prit from responsibility, yet it is the duty 


of every transgressor to confess his crime 


and to fully accept the blame of his own 
misdemeanours ? ”’ 
Dunno who Miss Demeners is,”’ made 


Pincott, s indistinctly, for 


t huge hair-pin w 


nswe! mewhat 
it that moment occupy 
teeth 
vent 
ind told Mrs. Mac Kelpie anything when she 
ould help it! 
Phe looked 
old astonishment 


ing a prominent position between het 


But she must have been a silly if 


judge down upon her with 


ind disgust 
you are absolutely a 


It appears that 


little heathen ! 
Phe irrepressible crow burst into a ring 
ing laugh 
No, I in’'t, because they didn’t have 
ve ’ at the orphanidge—only girls! 


fo say that His Honour was pained o1 


isturbed is but mildly to express the con 

ternation wit vhi he viewed this young 
_ , “Von ca eturn to your duti 

wil | have resumed hi 

| but 1 t 1s tt fter watching hin 

I homent t rmouth open, made a 

i } iite Iii i ped hi il Ill ’ th 
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“You're not goin’ to tell ?’ 
‘You're not a sneak 
Something in the touch of those hot, eager 


’ she gasped, 


are you 


hands clinging to his arm ; something in the 
look of those dark eyes searching his face, 
appealed to the judge in a quite unexpected 
and unprecedented manner. He hesitated 
and Pincott’s wide, tender mouth began to 
quiver. Two huge shining tears welled up 
in her black eyes ' 





“Ah, and I thought you was such a kind 
old boy!” 

‘* The man who hesitates is lost,”’ says the 
proverb, and generally speaking it makes 
a mistake 
performed its difficult 
the mythical “ nail” 


but in the judge's case it quite 
function of striking 
where it was best suited 
The judge was con- 
that 


boy 


to receive concussion. 


foolish 
‘ kind 


scious of a regret he was not 
old 
‘“asoning he Pincott's 
under the First Act, and 
that a caution would meet all the 
requirements of the case 

He took off his 


conditions of 


naturally a By a rapid 


process of re classified 


sin Ottender’s 


dec ided 


eveglasses and stated the 


forgiveness lucidly, as seldom 


be« omes a law ye! 


‘* In future you must always tell when you 
break anything.” } 


Pincott gave the arm of which she h 


possessed herself a rapturous hug, from 


whi h His Honour was tain to release himselt 


and the deed 


Pincott's power was established, 


with more haste than dignity 
was done 
and His Honour had found one person 1 his 


Ws state Linne 


public whom all | could 
Impress 
He attected to 


whole encounter as 


himself, to regard th 
and woul 
et it but that 


ridiculous 


probably have contrived to for 


Pincott him no opportuni 


permitted 


Within a week he found under an inkpot 
upon his writing table a dirty serap of pape, 
upon which was written : 
DrreE Mast 
I have nocked the innamel 
the littlest blue sorspan She has ! 
arst me about it so I am writin t 
tell you With love from yours 
trul 
I. PINcoT 
His Honour consigned tl confession t 
the flame vith quite unnecessary — 
but other followed thickly in its wak 





Phey lurked under his hair-brushes ; they 














ng-W 


chKelpt 


irther 


id realise that he knew 


about the handle 
Yet dance more 


unningly 
iter can, 
she dashed up to him to 
having just put out her tongue 
and ran away before he 
his and he 


irom surprise ; 


Ik alone in the garden lest at 


uuld again descend upon him 


admissions by word of 
world did the judge appear 


most cold and dignified ice- 


tleman which it had always 
in his own eyes his dignity 
perfect no longer. He was 
t it was most unusual for a 


is age and station to act as 
t kitchen-maid. 


to his own 
ant to him to come down to 
k across at his wife’s calm- 


and she 


silver teaspoon, with which 
een helping herself to soft 


hed down that most batheti 


ettes—the kitchen sink. His 

lve gave him a sense of guilt 

exceedingly, but no way out 
suggested itself to him. 

ed at first that the un- 

er ways to those of his well 

ld would soon make itself 

lead to her banishment, but 

lisappointed. The months 


taller, filled out into 


resembling womanliness 


keep her hair inverted, in a 
anner, without its slipping 

f minutes But still her 
he same; and still, every 
the judge, in his pew in 


much too conscious 


LOUS 


regard as she sat among 
t the opposite side otf the 
ints’ seat was at right 


so that when His Hon- 
| the prle haired Muss 


fely ensconced in their 
t the little door which 
elect from the vulgar 


His Honour 


even sitting 


te ditticult for 


ru tt as she 


vy of the mighty Mrs 
lorned, in common with 
th the smallest and most 


that human 


bonnet 
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“It was difficult for His Honour to avoid seeing 
Pincott.” 


For her part, Pincott was very glad that 


he should see her— particularly in the bonnet, 


of which she was secretly most proud 


and quite imagined that His Honour looked 
forward to Sunday mornings with as much 
anticipatory as she did herself. 
Her 


nothing but veneration and admiration had 


enjoyment 


gipsy eyes should have expressed 


they been in anything a true index to her 
mind. It is quite possible that they did, 
but the judge was wont to find their friendli- 
ness most embarrassing as he came down the 
aisle from the lectern, and her beaming face 
approval in which she 
The 


household secrets 


expressed the high 
held his method of reading the lessons. 
ridiculous idea ot sharing 
with Pincott ; the humiliating idea of being 


made by his silence a partner in her foolish 


crimes, weighed on him with a sense of 
irritation, which kept him wide awake, no 
matter how hot the day or how long the 
sermon or how soothingly the lime trees in 


the churchyard whispered in the breeze and 
the window 


1¢ Sat 


tapped stained glass 


against 


under which 

It was on a misty, mysterious day in mid- 
autumn that His Honour’s dignity received 
its quietus here were red rose hips on all 


the hedges and glories of dying leaves still 








The grass was emerald 
blue ; but 


the 


the sky serenely 


linging to trees 


ured 


as 


the afternoon wore on, white mists crept 
ip softly from the river, hung over the 
meadows and wrapped the dark outlines of 


faint, soft haze 


doors, walking for hours 


every wood and coppice in a 


rhe judge was ouc of 


under that sky ; but when the wind blew 
softly and the Iden leaves rained down 
ipon him, he never noticed their beauty 


them under toot When the earth 
from a 


trod 


sent up, hke smoke censer 


smell of di 


great 
the glorious imp moss and crushed 


pine needles warm in the autumn sunshine 
he breathed it without recognising its clean 
When the faded 


stole up, hanging in dewdrops 


sweetness and 


the 


sunlight 


mists 


ipon his whiskers and veiling the path 
cross the meadow he turned his foot- 
steps homewards and blew his nose. 


to be so un 
habit 
thoughts in 


not like His Honour 
observant It had always been his 


stately 


It was 


to allow himself a few 
Nature when 
her best and 
but to-day he 
trying 


said that he had n 


use ol she was obviously 
behaving as she should 
OC! upied he had undet 
He would 
» thoughts to spare tor 
Nature—behave she she might but, had 
he only the unexpected 

rth of Nature against which his ruttled 


dignity was 


His 


doing 


CXDCTIC! Cc have 


known it was 
streng 
arTTrayve 
whom he 


Honour’s lady—she had 


come, in process of time, to look upon as 
infallibly echoing every dignified opinion 
vith which he chose to honour her : she 


ed to deviate from het 
little as the 
necdle to 
if the North Pole 
matter at all); she 
pained him that day 


i} le ad 





| COM Pass 
Stop pointing at it (that 1s 
thinks about the 


had both shocked an I 


evel 


" 


She had displayed pposition to his will 
nd an undignified energy of feeling quite 
I iniscent ol i preglac lal age Phe 


mn, in itself, had been sufficiently sh; 
tering to the calm nfl 


lence in the re« 

tituck i himself 1 his surroundings on 

hi that great life was based It 

] been on the receipt of a letter from 
the pale-haired \ Horatia that thi 

nat had come t She had written 
it bsolutely t madition to conte 


little 





by 
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saken the habitation of a stony maiden aunt. 
to whose care she had been te mporarily con- 
fided, and had placed herself irrevocably by 
a clergyman and a plain 
gold ring (all of which the judge was obliged 


by law and order to respect, although the last 


the aid of a licence 


mentioned savoured a little to his mind of 


sentiment), in the keeping of a gentleman 
whose affections were apparently at boiling 
point—to Judge by the letter he had written 
to Miss Horatia’s father—and 
the habit of making a 
little 
small 

His 
at the 
placed them 


little money and 


more reputation by playing a very 


y 


violin at very large concerts 
these 


table, calmly 


without 


having read 


breakfast 


Honour missi\ 
arose 

emotion, in th 
at that both flushed 


e hre 
His wife’s face became 
frightened 


‘(Ot course, it wa 


and 
Ss very wrong of Horatia 
trembled, and she 
lid of the cotfee-pot 


done since the stately joys of her 


her voice dropped the 


| 
a thing she had never 


own honey 


moon were concluded more than twenty 
years ago: but I suppose the poor 
was afraid that should not consent 








ifter all, Cantonietti is a singul 


voung fellow and very nice—at least t 
Stolwerk-Steinbachs told me, and they k 
him well Our poor little daughter 


‘*Madam, we have no dau l 
posed His Honour icily And no lo 


haired low-necked 








you as 

It was 
that His Hone 
regrettable exhibition of undignified 


was the mem 


Honour’s attention as he went his way h 





wards in the low-approaching twilight 
that autum: ite on 

\ we ht lay n his spirit 1 an add 
sternness folded more firmly the lines ot his 
cold mouth Phe daughter » | eas 
to exist—as far as he was concerned—at 
breakfast time that morning, had been an 
only child, and a cold and d fied 
child so. he had supposed The woman 


whose hysterk il tendencies had m de it 








expedient for her to remain 1} er ¢ 
all day l ecn his ol it He ties 
many year cold and dignified wit 











ve with him any longer evinced 
tcelf in positive stiffness. Cold and hard 
still would 
weakness in 


and harder 
that no 
into such humiliating 


d been, coldet 
become 
rs sl ld lead him 
, 


ntality ; that once respected wife, 


ht up daughter, had dis- 


] 
I 


His way lay through the fields by the 
the {ter skirting the little wood, 
] to the 


Vv" rought 
tence and SO home > 
the 


to his eyes which 


him gate in 


but a 


ected, into wood as 


Somethu was moving 


y 
1s 


e trees aman, a poacher 


H Honour gripped his heavy 
re firmly ; the most 
ec coldest of 


1] 


rid 


even 
men may be 
has all wagged awry 
| f I er upon whom a little energetic 
tifiably expended 
His The 
rustling under his 
lost in the 
tops, tor it not 
the that 
sign of having heard his 
| n, indeed, he turned to flee 


Into t went Honour 
{ t | leave 
ve been 


whisper 


the tree 


Was 


se upon intruder 


s Hor long and still muscular arm 
the miscreant by the collar 

triumphant tones that he 

It appeared, he 

t er held 


weve! 
quite a different 


t I tter He struggle 


with an eel 
leposited his shock head 
His Honour’s 
The judge lost 
tl t his eyeglasses, lost his di 


irned 
( t region of 


enity 
upon the mi 
after a gasping 
nt reat] me back again, fe 

re I lignity failed to return 
ly natural and undigni 


rsome 


In Many year»rs 


what ts 


oment became 


primitive longing tor 


ull of which he was conscious 


scrimmage 


ol great 
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ferocity, of which 


the miscreant displaying 
strength and the judge science 


the result 
uncertain, and which 
terminated only when His Honour, recalling 


was tor some time 
a wrestling trick learned in old schoolboy 
days, suddenly wound his legs round those 
and descended to 
with him, but on the top. 

How I wish that the poor shades of all 
the young barristers whom he had frightened 
and all the 
witnesses 


of his 


opponent earth 


generous and expansive warm 
had cooled and con- 
tracted ; how I wish, more than all, that His 


Honour’s lady and 


whom he 


leaning on her tall hus- 
band’s arm, the pale-haired Miss Horatia 
(now Mrs. Cantonietti, of course) could have 


filed in silently between the tree trunks 
and looked with wide and wondering eyes 
upon the spectacle of His Honour—flushed 


and perspiring, collar awry, trim formal neck- 
tie fluttering in the breeze 
his fallen foe and regarding him with 
triumphant pride. Probably they would 
have failed to recognise the cold deity of 


standing above 


other times and other manners, and it is 
just as well that they were not there. 
However, His Honour himself would have 


d to see them, or at least a 
it is distinctly awkward 
a darkening wood 


been very pleas 
them, for 
to tind yourself 
with a desperate poacher who is so nearly 
your match that it 
strength to keep him from getting up and 
perhaps presenting a black 


iew ot 
alone in 


requires all your 


running away 
eve or so to yourself before taking his leave. 

It was very silent in the heart of the little 
that the conflict had 


and as each stared into 


wood now noise ot 


subsided man 


the other's face, the laboured sound of 
their panting breath was all that broke 
the stillness It was astonishing to the 


judge to find how intimate you feel with a 


man after you have knocked him down 
how strange a sense of equality it can bring 
to feel struggling muscles and a_ beating 
heart close to your own, even if yours are 


wrapped in broadcloth and they in tustian 
The judge looked down at the young man’s 
blue eyes with a kind of pride in his prowess 
amounted to affection for his 


which almost 


“bag.” 
the 
are 


were aiter 


** Where 


th it 
said at 


you 
last. 


“a suppose 
rabbits ?”’ he 
your nets ? 

' The young man, already ruddy from his 


efforts and from the fact that he was lying 














































with his head down hill, grew a little redder, 
but made no reply 


I see, you re obstinate, but I can be 
obstinate also I shall have your name 
your address and your nets before I let 


you go.”’ 


The victim blinked, seemed to consider 


then made a sudden 


the repetition 


the question, and 
attempt to regain his liberty 
of which His Honour found it 


prevent by sitting on him He 


necessary to 
being a 
slow-witted and 


difficulty 


somewhat young person 


no way out of his 


His 


before ay 
when aes 


horribly 
Honour’s eye 


emancipation, and His 
Honour felt 


all people she was the 








relieved (Ot 


one, short of 


whom he 


a policeman, 


would rather 
have seen at 
that moment 


Better be 
7 ~ 
haved young & 
persons might 
creamed 
or tainted at 
such al spec- 
tacle, but for 


have 


JMapnce <7 We Yee t 
her the judge é ert "© "© @ ” 


entertained 


pened his mouth to tell her to run and fetch 
the gardeners | to be- 


when she also seemed 
infected with the martial spirit of the 


come 
occasion She descended 
with the 
from istonished him that in 
a moment he had released his hold Phe 


captive drat his elbows 


upon her master 


force of a little fury, pushed him 


his seat, and so 


ged himself up on 





staring at the scene in 


awkward 


a bewildered manner 


and obviously ill at case, but 


THE QUIVER 


occurring to him, lay still Sane 
and panted, and the pros- 2, Wad 
pect of spending the ~.f & 
night there holding him SS So 
down had begun to loom Dy 
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apparently without the least intention of 

running away 
* Pincott 

gether all the ragged remains of his dignity 


quoth His Honour calling to- 


as he rose and dusted the knees of his 


trousers, ‘‘how dare you behave in such 


a manne! What do you mean by this?” 
Pincott 


poacher, 


kneeling down behind the fallen 
picked a dead leaf out of 
his hair before she made reply 

7 We're 


she said 


calmly 
a-keepin’ company, you see” 
with a hand creeping down to his 
fustian sleeve 
and 
there 


clinging 
“ He's 
goin’ to be 
my man by 
an’ by, and I 
couldn't have 


you hurt ‘im 


through the undergrowth FEE ght afr OlE S-” or ’im you 
é ~) IA = 
from the direction of the ign 4 ihe <) ty,7\> ES neither, for 
house, came a flying shape a ies (2 | the matter of 
I , t . 
It was Pincott, with her i 3 ba’ that Jim 
cap ott as a sign ol comes down 


¥ 


Ba) oe, 
— KF 
ew 
= 


‘ere when “ 


knocks off 





(BY work most 
~¥ (9 nights, and I 
ay Mowe slips out and 

a sees ’im 

“a” don’t I, 

y Jim?” 


The recum- 
back against 


bent swain, leaning 


her shoulder, nodded 
His Honour 
put them = on 
them 
“Why didn't 
Pincott's 
Pincott 


his glasses 


looked over 


found 
and 


you tell me you 
well, you were en- 


’ he asked 


were 


page d to 


no such fears “Through the undergrowth came a fhe young man scrambled to 

Ste stood flying shape. It was Pincott.” his fect and took Pincott’s little 
for a moment brown hand in his large red one 
staring at him; and His Honour had just before he replied ‘*Nelly here gets into 


enough rows, sir, without having one along 
o’ meeting me.” 

He looked down at his sweetheart with a 
Obviously 
he loved that young person sincerely and 
to the best of his powers ; 
obvious that he found his affection ditheult 
yature there was 


world of awkward tenderness 


it was equally 


to express In her gipsy 
however, no such impediment to expression 


Her black eves flashed up to his with a sudden 











PINCOTT 


warmth, she put her arms round his neck and 


stowed a mighty kiss upon his sunburnt 
cheek : and he, flushing under her caress 
half-proud, half-scared, glanced round at His 
Hono 
You are very young !’’ said His Honour 
He said it with a kind of gasp in his voice ; 
they were very young and he himself so old ! 
\ strange yearning after a vanished day 
lay of youth and tender feeling and love 
t might ve found expression in such a 
s—swept across him Where had his 
youth fled ? When and where had love died 


* * * * * 


It is my opinion that the love in His 
Honour’s nature was only frozen, not dead 
all. Clever people tell us that the 


wickedest little microbes can be frozen up 


; you like, to all appear- 
es (only, of course, they don’t appear) 


te dead at lone for, but that once you 

w them out there they will be, very much 
live, and as strong and as naughty as ever. 
I fancy that something in the sight of little 
Pincott, bad little Pincott, precocious little 
Pincott, quick-hearted, tender, womanly 
ttle Pincott, standing under the trees in 
I ul ‘ arms, must have thawed 


poor little microbe of love in the 


reirigerating chamber of the Judge's heart 

How else n you account for what he did 
+ le 
iti 

When he went into his wife’s room she was 

letter, and she pushed it very 


ickly into the pocket of her blotter and 


accounts ; but he, 





AND 





HIS HONOUR 


leaning over the back of her chair, drew it 
out and read it through. It began, ‘ My 
darling Horatia,”” and when he had read 
every line of it he wrote at the bottom of the 
last sheet, ‘‘ Your father thinks tne same, 
little girl Ask Cantonietti to bring you 
home as soon as possible.”’ 

At that His Honour’s lady, who had been 
reading the words as he wrote them, gave a 
little sigh of relief, and looked up at him 
with smiling eyes still red from tears. Her 
husband stooped down and _ kissed her 
tenderly 

‘IT want us to be young again,’’ he said, 
with his lips against her cheek 

Aren't we a little old to try Her 
voice was wistful, and she stroked the thick 


grey hair back from his forehead with fingers 
that trembled 

rhe judge squared his shoulders. ‘“ Not 
a bit of it ! Love is youth, and it's never too 
late to love,”’ quite unconsciously coining a 
brand new proverb. ‘Come out into the 
garden, it is younger there. Did you know 
that there were still some roses on the bushes 
in the long walk ? It’s not too dark to see 
them ; and, dearest, I have a very foolish 
story to tell you.’ 

So he led her out through the French 
window, and past the lawns to the long walk, 
and showed her the roses—very sweet roses, 
although they had not known the sun of 
June. And there in the dusk he threw away 
the last shred of that icy dignity, that 
atiected superiority to the best in life, which 
had divided their hearts so many years, and 
told to her, much as I have told to you, the 
foolish story of ** Pincott and His Honour.” 




































































By 


:* was 

tazy = Siberian 
travelled crept ca 
station on the 
Tomsk. I 
that were 


mud. The 


Ol 


little 
sweet 


Sunday 


the Rev. 


morning when the 
train by which I 
utiously into the little 
itskirts of the city of 


drove to my hotel over roads 


better than canals of 
morning air was laden 


with the aroma of the pines through which 


“here 
among 


I passed. 
movement 


was perfectly still. 


was sublime. Sud 


was not the slightest 
the trees, for the air 
The solemn silence 


ldenly there burst upon 


my ears the most enchanting music, 
poured forth from the belfries of the 
churches in the distance. My first im- 


pressions of Tomsk were so entrancing 
that they will never be wholly erased from 


my memory. 
I was greatly asto 
ably attired peasan 


Passing through the streets, 


nished to see comfort- 
ts and stylishly dressed 


ladies and gentlemen making their way 


with reverent deme 
places of worship. 
There was no sign 


anour to their different 
The order was perfect. 
of levity; everything 


comported with the sacredness of the day 


and the act of wor 
seemed intent. It 
what I expe ted 
to find that I was 
forced to ask my- 
self, ‘Is this really 
Tomsk?” “ Can 
it be that I am in 
the very heart of 
Siberia, or is it 
only a_ pleasant 
dream ?” 

After a chang 
of raiment, and 
partaking = of a 
hastily prepared 
breakfast, I made 


my way to the 
cathedral close 
by. In Siberian 


churches there are 
neither 
seats for 
fregation. 
a large 


pe WS nol 
the con 
[ tound 


Concourse 


ship on which all alike 
was so different trom 
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of people assembled and following the ser- 
vice with the most earnest attention, They 
came and went as they pleased; as some 
retired others took thei places. Though 
the service had begun early in the morn- 
ing, and continued till noon, there was 
an unbroken continuity in the order, A 
deep-voiced priest, gorgeously attired, led 
the way, loudly intoning the prayers 
He was accompanied by a choir of men 
and boys who sang with exquisite taste, 
without the aid of an organ or any instru- 
ment pitchfork. The greater 
part of the music was in the minor key. 
It was weird, solemn and most impressive 
Sometimes the key was changed; then 
the music rose in glorious exultation, and 
with thrilling effect rolled through the build- 
ing and echoed in the vaulted arch above 

All around he worshippers 
Rich and poor mingled freely without any 
sign Irritation resentment. The 
millionaire and the poor man seem on an 
equality in the Siberian church. Now 
and then some knelt, while others lay 
prone on the floor before a crucifix, or the 
picture of a favourite saint, encased 1n 


save a 


me stood t 


ot OI 











gold and em- 
blazoned with pre- 
cious stones, Can- 


dles were burning 
in different parts 





° ol the Sal red eur 
Hce, Every new- 
comer brought 
fresh one, lit it 
and added anothe 
to the ever-in- 
creasing number 
until the accumu 
lated heat caused 


} 

| some of the can- 
| dies to nto 
the most fantast 
shapes. The de 


votion of the wor- 


twist 


shippe rs seemed t 


Le | | 








estimated PY 
the number of can- 
| burning 


les 
«lle 





























umount of light they emitted. Only a 


rdened wret could have stood there 
| listened, as I did, to the haunting 
isic, While now and then there mingled 
the to strains the low half- 
essed s some broken-hearted 
ent o Si bereaved and lonely 
t be deeply moved. To me 


grace, a time of heart- 
ng, of solemn feelings, of inward 
though I 
rstood not g of what was being 
and at times was greatly puzzled 


lelr Modes I worship. 


I 


lession and new resolves ; 


A Good Beginning and a Bad End 
n the afternoon I wandered about the 
ts in the centre of the city, visited the 


garden and amidst all the crowds 
ime and went I saw nothing that 
tier reasonable Sabbatarian. 
rds evening, however, a great change 
ver the scene, and by eight o'clock 

e cit med given up to nothing 
sure-seeking and vulgar enjoy- 

ts. It formed a most striking contrast 
What I had witnessed in the morning, 
n me wonder what had become 


he apparent sincerity and devotion 


sted thedral service a few 
S before | bells were silent in 
ity I ers and thre temple aoors 
Close G s of youths went 
ggering the streets singing 
4S Ol popular songs. Orchestras 
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music in the 
gardens, and youths and maidens were 
The theatres and other places 
of amusement were open, and the vodka 


were discoursing light 
dancing. 


shops were doing a “roaring trade.” 
Men reeled along the wooden pavements 
or staggered across the unpaved streets. 
It was as gay and vicious a scene as [ 
ever witnessed in London, Paris, or 
Berlin on any night in the week. As 
the shadows of evening thickened into 
the darkness of night there were sounds 
of drunken brawls and free fights. All 
this continued long after midnight, form- 
ing a curious termination to a day that 
had opened with so much promise and 
so many gracious influences. Such was 
Sunday in the heart of Siberia. 


Siberia the Hope of Russia 

Sibet ia generally suggests to the foreigner 
a land of prisons and political exiles, but 
this strange and mystifying country 1s 
quickly becoming the hope of Russia, and 
may some day form one of the brightest 
jewels in the Tsar’s crown, It was once 
the most dreadful place on earth, but tre- 
mendous changes are taking place. It is 
springing into newness of life and offer- 
ing advantages to the poorest peasants 
of Russia to be found nowhere else in the 
Tsar’s vast dominions. Its resources are 
inestimable Its soil for the greatest 
part is purely virgin, and when properly 
cultivated most productive. I travelled 






























acres of the richest 
ooked at the rich grain 
and saw it nodding 


through thousands of 
cereals. As | 
ripening in the 


before the breeze, It seemed like an ocean 
of gold billowing away into unknown 


regions beyond. 


The Priests in Town and Country 
Worship in Siberia is conducted regu- 


larly with the utmost reverence and 
decorum. Even the great Roman 


Catholic Church cannot surpass it in 
pomp and splendour of its ritual. 
The Church is a branch of the Russian o1 


the 
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and move about with a dignity, a grace 
and e that most becoming. Ip 
the larger towns and cities some of them 
live in comfortable cir 

among them are to be 
erudition and learning ; 


ise are 
umstances, and 
found men of 
but in the villages 
they are. generally speaking, miserably 
poor, and el out a rather uncertain 
livelihood by begging from thei equally 


eke 


poor parishioners. They know little of 
the world beyond the confines of their 
own country. All their interest js 


absorbed in the 
through 


daily round of duty and 
such ceremonies as they 


are appointed 


going 















to perform 
They believe 
most. truly 11 
their Church 
and the efficacy 
of its — sacra- 
ments. They 
live entirely for 
the Church, and 
care for little 
else beyond It 
I was staying 
one night ina 
village in North- 
ern Siberia. The 
little wooden 
house in which 
| rested was 
built on the 
skirts of a vast 
forest that 
stretched awa) 
east over three 
hundred miles 


¥ 


7 








and is 
Same government and 
tion of the same gen 
ecclesiastical edifices are 


Greek Communion, subject to the 
under the jurisdic- 
ral synod. Beautiful 


to be found there 





lor instance, the cathedrals of Omsk, 
Tomsk, and Irkut 

The priests, with their long hard-worn 
garments, them uncut hair flowing irregu 
larly over their shoulders, do not impress 
thre passe! DY fa urably when Ce n In 
the street Many of them are slovenly 
In appearance al hh Manne! 
But when = seer ittired in 
costly robes resplenden td facin 
and trimmings, they are most attractive. 


Just as I was 
settling down 
for the night the bell at the village 


alarm of fire, with 
appalling iteration and — ever-increasing 
emphasis 1 aushed to the door and 
saw a long column of smoke rising above 
munding Immediately a 
tongue of tlame leapt into the sky and lit 
up the neighbourhood, investing 
the adjacent forest with dismal shadows 
that dance the trees like bla kened 


l among 
-™ vl 
imps. It was a weird sight. Phere stooe 
a priest 


church rang out an 


the urré trees. 


whol 


holding up a large icon, as Ul tk 
forbid. in the name of the saint. the devour 
» proceed with its destructive 


Wig element t« | 
“| wit! d 
flames continues ” 


work But th 
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most voracious appetite to consume every- 
¢ within their reach, until there was 
ng left to feed upon. 

As we were making our way next day 
through the forest we met a priest As 
soon as he had passed us the driver drew 
1» the horses, sprang from the box, 
mshed to a silver birch tree, tore down 


nothi 


a branch and broke it across his knee, 
ind then flung it away, uttering something 
lid not understand. ‘‘ Why did you 
lo that?” I asked. “Oh,” he replied, 
“it is bad luck to meet a priest, but | 
have broken fs luck and thrown it away ; 
prosperous journey now.” 
Strange to sav. we had: for, beyond one 
f the side horses running against a little 
tree that had projecte d itself too far ovet 
the narrow path, we had no further 
ident to record 


The Church in Siberia utterly fails to 





we shall have 


give to its adherents any sound instruc- 
I attended a number of services 

th on Sundays and weekdays, but I 
y he sermons, and those did 


t exceed ten minutes each — which was, 
virtue, since 
ther of them contained a scintilla of 


greatest 


instruction of any real value. One was 


ing heresy —considered 
re a mortal sin—the other was on the 


sacraments of the Church. So far as I 


as not a word 
either of them to assist the people in 


] r } 
id ascerta there W 


r Struggles against te mptation ; not 
yvord of comfort Lor the SOTTOWING Or 
slightest encouragement to live a 
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THE CHURCH ON THE STEPPE (p, 4t4) 


Censored Sermons 

Few of the village priests are allowed 
the luxury of making and_ preaching 
their own sermons. It is regarded as an 
unsafe procedure. On one of my journeys 
I made the acquaintance of an old priest 
who had been in his charge over twenty- 
five years and never had a month’s holiday. 
I asked him if he ever preached to his 
people. *‘ Sometimes,” he replied. ts Do 
you find any difficulty in composing 
sermons ?”’ I inquired. ‘* Occasionally I 
have written sermons, and was naturally 
pleased with them, but I never preached 
them.” “Why not?” “Ah,” he re- 
pled, “they were censored. When 
I preach, the sermon is supplied to 
me by those learned men in authority 
whose duty it 
is to compose 
them.” “ That 
saves you a 
great deal of 
trouble,” I 
added. oe 
he replied, 
‘and keeps the 
Church pure 
and free from 
heresy.” Poor 
man! he little 
thought how 
rife heresy is 
both in Russia 
and Siberia. 
He sceme d 
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perfectly happy, however, in his ignorance 
of the fact. 
Far Too Religious 

As I passed through the land and 
beheld their devotions I felt as the 
Apostle Paul must have felt when he 
visited Athens. Outwardly the people 
are far too religious. Everywhere the 
most sacred things force themselves on 
the public notice. By this means, in 
time, they lose their influence and _ be- 
come degraded. Representations of the 
Saviour on the cross, or icons, are to 
be seen on the railway stations, in the 
trains, in restaurants, offices, workshops, 
berths of ships, and places of amusement 
of the most questionable character. Men 
maddened with vodka will do all manner 
of evil things, but one thing they will 
not do, unless they are helplessly drunk 
that is, pass a shrine or a church without 
taking off their caps and crossing them 
selves. They go through these ceremonics 
by force of habit long after they have 
lost all respect for them. 
Still, they give the Church 
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or icon and cross themselves, That 


act is often the beginning and end of 
religion for a very large majority of 
them. Of course, there are exceptions 
among the true children of the Church 
Generally speaking, religion has no power 
to control their lives or to influence thei: 
conduct. Duplicity, peculation and jnm- 
morality abound, religion acting only as 
a very mild deterrent. ; 


The Church on the Steppe 

One afternoon, as our troika of splendid 
Siberian horses was dashing over one of 
the northern steppes, we came upon a 
curious-looking little building. It was 
constructed much in the same way as a 
peasant’s house. The pine trees of which 
it was built were dovetailed into one 
another. In the front there’ was 
veranda, and by each post that supported 
the roof grew a small silver birch tree 


In shape it was almost square. On the 
eastern side OL It Tran up a _ pecuiarly 

shaped tower, sur- 
a ates mounted by a_ rude 





some support. It may 
be expedient to do so, 
for the Church in Siberia 
is not only imposing. but 
it is almost omnipotent. 
In the midst of the 
most miserable wooden 
houses the church throws 
up its bulb-shaped 
domes, over which blaze 
their gilded crosses. The 
rich — where there are 
such people—lavish their 
wealth most freely upon 
it, and the poor contri- 
bute often beyond thei 
means for the main- 
tenance of that building 
which rears itself like a 
guardian angel 


Kee pIng 


watch over their most 
wretched homes. How 
ever far they may go 
astray, they are still 
bound to the Church by 
superstitious fears Phe 





first thing Siberiar pea 
sants do when they wake 
in the morning is to 
stand before a crucifix 
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My curiosity was 
at once aroused, and the 
faithiul driver drew in 
the horses. ] 1OOKed 
round in every direction 
but could not discover 
anything in the form 
a house. As far as the 
eye could Carry In al 
easterly direction 
was nothing but mp 
ing corn. In every oter 
direction the steppe ral 
way probably far be 
yond the horizot 
“What is this?” I asked 
the driver. ‘ A churel 
he replied, quite un 
cermedly, as he como 
out the mane ol one 
the horses with his fi 
gers. ‘ Where do t 
people come irom wh 
attend it ?”’ I inquiee 
Phey don’t come from 
anywhere, Was- 
strange reply. He hes! 
tated a moment aie 
then continued, — 44 
is the place where tle 


CTOSS, 
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another in 





That priest comes 
to bless the 
ttle and the 
m.” ‘And 














long rows, 
some appar- 
ently careless, 
others follow- 
ing the priest 
as he threads 
his way 
through the 
ratherintricate 
ceremonies in 
breathless 
silence and 
rapt attention; 
to hear the 
clinking of 
their chains 
every time 
they move, is 
enough to 
break down 
the strongest 
man unaccus- 
tomed to such 
sights. Often 
my heart 
swelled with 








peo] le give it willingly ?”’ I asked. 
Not always; in bad seasons they don’t 
t, but th ire not refuse.”” “ Why 
“ Because, if they did. their cattle 
leir children would die before the 


next harvest e replied. 


+} 


The Saints in Prison 


Une of the most affecting sights in that 








it country to behold the convicts 

rching through the prison yard to the 

A € in the prison church. In every 
n I visited ] ind a church. In 

ne it was little better than a hole 

nina with candles and a= small 

tture above the altar through which a 

fays Of light crept in reluctantly to 

the gene gloom In others the 

eS Wert rge and commodious, 

lighted and h Vy decorated. Nearly 

; ve been erected and 

tihed by vict labour. 1 was 

the quality of the work would com- 

favoural v invthing outside 

| 5 prison stocka l¢ To see those poor 


a hurch standing one behind 











emotion, and 
THE PRISON CHURCH tears leaped 

involuntarily 
tomyeyes. Among them were some bright 
intelligent faces. Every time they saw 
my face flushed with pity they turned 
their eyes upon mine in such an appealing 
manner that I was forced to turn aside 
and shun their gaze. From the eyes 
of a large majority of them, however, all 
light had faded by long incarceration 


and suffering. There, in one common 
horde, mingled the best and worst of Rus- 
sian prisoners. There were cut-throats, 


anarchists, “‘ politicals’’ and _ ordinary 
criminals; some coarse and brutal in 
appearance, others suggesting at a glance 
education and refinement of manners. 
There were children of the Orthodox 
Church who had been exiled for their 
persistent heresy or nonconformity. They 
were most truly saints in prison. They 
seemed to bear their hard lot with patience 
and fortitude, waiting anxiously for the 
day that never seemed to come, when they 
would be set free, or be called to a much 
higher and more glorious service above 
than is possible in this poor distracted 
world of ours. 





Mary of the Muir 


A Scottish Love Story 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


CHAPTER IV 


Ruth 


ss | |’ RE’S a letter for you un 

stamped called Miss Rachel from 

the post-office corner of the store, where 
she was busy ual 

Ruth glanced up from her occupation of 


list 


days 


weighing hundreds of meal to inquire 
Nearly ten 


Sunday 


it was trom 
hat 


lessly who 


had 


when the 


gone by since t 
lominie | } 


GOMIMNIe Nad ace 


morning 
ompanied her home 
from church, and they had not met since 


He had av ] 


yded the store, the road to 

Morelarach, any place where there was a 

chance of meeting her; and all because of 

those hasty words of hers respecting het 
visit to Mary of the Muir 

Did he really believe she would prefer the 


ompany of an rant fellow like Dan 
Macinroy, she asked herself again and again 
or was it that he nterpreted her speech 
as a reproof for his interference in her affairs ? 

He was not the rt of man who would 
risk a second rebutf, she knew But how 
was she to convince him of his mistake 
without betraying the real motive that had 


i ked 


hour 


thi 


ten 


elt 
those 


a solution of 


he I 
ol 


prompted her 


question almost every 
day and was 


weary 


no nearer 
the problem 


Miss examining the yellow 


looking missive in her hand attentively 
“It’s juist been put into the letter-box 
It’s no hand of write that I ken she an 


nounced in spas! jerks as she conducted 
her inspectio ‘Here, Ruth, come and 
oven it,” the letter suddenly out 





who has 


‘Tt’s 
civility,’ il 
d the girl's px rple xed 
I can't think 
Ruth slowly 

At that mon customer entered ti 
store, and she had to thrust the letter 


hasten round t 


someone na ho 


much t 


’ } 
Oo ner 


aunt 


look 


be 


not 


who it can 


ent a 


opened into her pocket and 


behind the counter 


her place 


Other intending purchasers followed 


for a time both aunt and niece were kept 
busy supplying their wants When tl 
were alone ain, Mi Rachel's first word 
were In connection with the letter. 


Ruth pulled rt ym het 
out any further d 


quickly over its contents 


fre pocket 
clay opened it anc 


If you want to hear all about the 
future, come to Glen Bockie ou Thursday 
next at half-past six o'clock, and you will 
see by the light of the moon the face 


of your future husband.—MAakry OF THE 


Muu 


Her first impulse was to laugh. The next 
moment she had crumpled the letter in her 
hand and thrust it back into her pocket 
There was ething fateful about the 
communication arriving at this particular 
crisis. The prophetic utterances of Mary ot 


I 


Muir had 


beginning 


the 
the 
the 


ViLS 
Wels 


n closely interwoven from 
her acquaintance wit 
now that their friendship 


is this further iter- 


bee 
with 
dominie, and 
threatened h 


vention 


re W. 


fortune-teiler 
It was 


Kuth wea of vi 
put 


iting the 


had never | into execution 


CCT 


doubtful whether she had ever seriously col 
sidered the ject ; but she was beginning 
to think fate had some purpose in bringing 


about the meeting 
“Well, Ruth, is it love letter ca 
her aunt’s voice, sharply interrogative 


ruilty red as sie 


iid, with a little 


h¢ 


laughing as sh 


commented 


and with- 


l glan ed 









































































illertate 


MARY OF 
u mustn't ask to see it, 
amas tt 
rrv off the matter was 

1 its i 
rt with which her aunt 


ilure was testified 


thinkin’ o’ seein’ it, or 

re exclaimed. “I 
ho it was from. But if 
lovers you'd best 


rsel I've 


and with a flounce she 


enough to 


It was the first time 


her aunt’s anger; but 


use of disagreement, she 


ll the germs of future 


hut them out of her con 


love atfairs they 


int t all Yet she had 
ut their knowledge 
cw her own secret 
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MUIR 


would 


s he declared himself 
remain so to the end of time. 


still, and, unles 
It was a poor return for their kindness to 
her, but there were reserves in her nature 
that familiarity could not break through. 
She had not yet definitely decided to obey 
the mysterious summons that had come to 
her But she knew that if 
her aunts about it they 


she once told 
would make it im- 
The thought of 
their niece following the example of the 


possible for her to do so 


village lasses, and seeking to penetrate the 
future by the quackery of an ignorant fortune- 
teller, would have covered them with humili 
ation Ruth might protest that she herself 
had no faith in such superstitions, and that 


her object was to come to close quarters 


with Mary of the Muir and discover how far 
she was really implicated in her affairs 
They would refuse to listen No! if she 


wished to get at the heart of the mystery 
she must keep her own counsel, even at the 


cost of offending her relatives 





—— 





Hardly a word was said during the dinner hour” —-p. 4'> 
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And that they were offended there was 
no doubt 

Hardly a word was said by either of them 
during the dinner hour, and Ruth knew by 


the additional of Miss Martha’s 
face that her sister's displeasure had passed 
to her 

The thought 
It 


severity 


ind re 


ill het 
she had 


made her unhappy 


morseful 1 as if suddenly 


had 


secmet 


world her 


turned against and s 
not wished to estrange anyone 
Perhaps it was this conviction that 
prompted her to stop and extend a kindly 
greeting to Dan Macinroy when, on her r 
turn journey to the store after dinner, she 
met him slouching down the road from the 


village surrounded by his usual following 
of dogs 

They had not exchanged a word since the 
morning he had flung out of the store in 
a fit of jealous rage But, though he ap 


peared grateful enough for her overture to 


day, there 


was a new uneasiness in hi: 
manner, and he avoided her eyes, glancing 
awkwardly from right to left and shifting 


foot to another. Tut 


bent 


his weight from one 
Ruth all the 
friends. 

It's 
Macmroy,”’ she 


was more on making 


Mi 


swe 


a long time since I’ve seen you 
aid, with 
““ Have you been very busy lately 


her frank, 
smile 


Despite his shamefaced air, a gleam of 


pleasure lightened his eyes at her word 








“Ay, it’s seemed a lang while tae mx 
he said in a low voice ‘But I was afeerd 
you wad be angered wi’ me. I was gey 
rude yon morning tae you.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that long ago,” 
said Ruth, smiling “Walk back to thx 
store with me now, and you can tell me yout 
news as we go,’ she added. 

He turned obediently at her command 
whistling his dogs in to heel, an expr ion 
of bewildered tri h on his face \ ver 
little meed of fl ufficed to reinstat 
his natural pride nd conceit, which were 
based mainly on physical attributes, d 
this unl ked-for honour had well 
turned his head 

Gradually t valked he drew closet 
to her, till his tweed-clad shoulder seemed 
to overlap her Anyone meeting § thet 
might have mistaken them for lover So 
thought the dominik " he came upon the 
pair at the corner of the village strect t 
few moments late! A quick flash of 1 Cl 
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standing in the blank eye 


of his cap, and he had passed on. 


Dan stole a furtive glance at hij 
panion but her head was lowe red, 
brim of r hat prevented him from seeing 
the expr m of her f Perhaps 


been mistaken af 
There 


jealousy had 
himself 


ter all, h 


could by 


no great intimacy 
between them when they passed each other 


il 


Say something ! 


with such ; u greeting 


would look up or Her vo 


her expression, must surely | 


of her feeling: 

But Ruth gave him no such satisfactioy 
She had indeed forgotten his presence 
was living over and over again that momen- 
tary mecting, registering her impressions 
calculating each difference in the haggard 
face that had been raised to hers for 


second 


He was paler certainly ; the hollows i 


cheeks were more pronout ed, The reserved 
hermit-like air seemed to have become m 


marked ; hi 


riel cmergence 
had driven him back deeper into it. 
Yet these very differences brought some 
measure of consolation to her mind. 
If she had suffered, he was suffering, t 


of her had cost 
ght still hope for a renewal 
At the of 


ised an abstracted fac 


avoidance 


I lis 
thing he 
their friendship door 


} ] ] 


she paused and 1 
answer to Dan's farewell 

‘Good-bye, and thank you for coming 
she said 


1 
4001 


be 
**T'm atraid 


o 


I'm pur 


> told 


If only Rutt 


etray the stat 


I 


n his 


from his shell 


him some- 


he store 


searchingly down into her eyes 


company compart i 















































a hasty ralsing 


The 


re 





wl’ ither folk he id significantly. 
‘No; it is I who have been dull,” said ( 
Ruth ling I was thinking of—other 
thing nd with another smile and 
he turned away into the dark interior 
the sl | 
Phu the day tixed by Mary of tl 
Muir for her interview with Ruth 
early clo y at the store. It was doubt 
less 1 t reason it had been chosen. 
| irl had fully determined to ob 
the su Phe tleeting glimpse she hé ; ' 
caught of the linie on the afternoon 
her walk th Dan Macinroy had put ‘ 
final seal » her resoluti and _ her 
dread is that something might intervene 
t the last it to vent her being 
the tr t . 











it was impossible 








But as it happened no difhe ulties arose 
1 the day in question. She remained at 
home all the afternoon sewing quietly, and 
it tentune the suggestion that she should go 
out came from her aunts themselves. 

“ Vou're lookin’ dowie, Ruth. I'm 
thinkin’ you don’t get exercise enough,” 
said Miss Martha in her severest tone. 

The relations between them were still very 
strained, but Ruth resolutely smothered all 
scruples of conscience. She was prepared 
to make confession when Thursday was over, 

abide by the consequences, too. But 
nothing must be allowed to interfere with 


nothing 
present project 
I was thinking that myself, Aunt 


Martha. I will go for a turn after tea,’’ she 


“See that vou don’t get moonstruck,”’ 
intervened Miss Rachel sharply. 
Ruth coloured hotly. The remark was 


so apposite to the circumstances, though she 


lieved her aunt had really no idea what 
ind She would be moon- 


s in her 1 


struck indeed if such a revelation came to 


eras had been promised. But of course 
Ignorant girls like 
Jean Winter might put faith in the super- 


natural powers of Mary of the Muir. She 


erself regarded her only as a half-demented 
schief-maker. Yet. as she made her way 
ng the narrow path through the glen a 


t time later, a strange sense of fatality 
inted her. The memory of the first 
sion on which she had traversed it in 
the dominie’s company was so strong as 
to be almost overwhelming 


At every turn in the path she half paused, 


expecting to see the bent, tweed-clad figure 


} 


with the sat hel of moss ind fern on his 
N ulders hurry ing towards her. The whole 


e seemed to be pervaded with his 





presence, and as the dusk deepened and the 
itst silvery shafts of moonlight glinted on 
the hillside the conviction gathered strength 
But to all warance only her own hurry- 

» Presence, slipping shadow-like along the 
itain side, disturbed the solitude. The 

on had risen fully by the time she reached 


the Spot where the dominie had made her turn 
ck on th. thirst day, and its pale light lent 
x dded touch of ghostliness to the scene. 
The effect enhanced by the sudden 


at every now and then enveloped 
le glen as the 


tkness th 


moon disappeared behind 
me stationary loud 
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It was in one of these black intervals that 


Ruth, stumbling along the narrow track, 
was startled by the abrupt appearance of a 
human figure that had risen up suddenly 
from a clump of heather by her side, and, 
turning, fled away silently in front of her. 


She was just able to discern that the in- 


truder was a woman before the darkness 
swallowed her up. But her imagination 
supplied all missing evidence as to her 
identity—Mary of the Muir at last. What 
other woman would be lingering about these 
solitudes at such an hour ? 


For a moment the shock of the encounter 


made her hesitate about continuing. There 
was something so cerie, so unexpected, in the 
sudden appearance that her courage seemed 
to give way. But the next instant she had 
recovered herself. 


Had she not determined to meet the 


fortune-teller face to face? Why, then, 
should she be deterred by this fleeting 
glimpse of her retreating figure ? 


She moved forward doggedly. As if to 


reward her effort, at the same instant the 
moon reappeared from behind the cloud 
which had engulfed it, and in the sudden 
bath of light that flooded the glen she saw 
before her a tiny shieling grafted on to the 
hillside, one half in ruins, the other propped 
up by blocks of timber. This must be the 
object of her pilgrimage. Another tremor 
of fear assailed her with the thought. Doubt- 
less Mary of the Muir was ensconced behind 
those ruined walls, watching her approach. 
But again she conquered the disinclination 
to go forward, and persevered manfully 
until she found herself standing before the 
door of the cottage. 


She rapped upon it lightly with her 


knuckles, shrinking back at the grotesque 
loudness of the echo that resounded through 
the glen. But no answer came. 


She waited expectantly, every nerve 


strained for the lightest sound; then, as 
the silence continued, she knocked again 


louder this time 
Still no reply. The house was in dark- 


ness. It had every appearance of being 
deserted. A sudden idea flashed into her 
mind. What if this was not really the place 
she was seeking, but some shepherd's hut 
long unoccupied ? The little heaps of stones 
scattered over the clear space of ground in 
front of the cottage marked the site of what 
had once been a sheepfold. It was quite 





possible that her correct 


pos 
nd that Mary of the Muir lived farther up 
the glen 


upposition was 


the latch 
without 


aced her hand on and 


door It 


SI! pl 


tried the opened resist 


ince, and the next instant she was stand 
ing inside the cottage The interior was 
lark save for a shaft of moonlight that 


struck in through the tiny window and mad 


] pool of light in the 
floo1 


But a sl peles 


centre of the uneven 


iss of bedding in one 


corne! nd an iron kettle hung on a chain 
over the tireless grate, convinced her that 
the hovel, wretched as it might be, was yet 


bitation Its 
s all the more 


a place ol | I n | 
deserted 


present 
conditio1 mysteri 


ous In consequence Where was its owner ? 


The house contained only one room, and 
there was no nook or cranny of it. which 
could conceal a lurking figure. Ruth sud- 
denly bethought her of the time. The hour 


fixed for the rendezvous six-thirty 


Perh: ps she had 


Was 


covered the distance more 


quickly than she had a 


nticipated, and arrived 
before her time 


She stooped wn to examine her watch 


in the moonlight The hands pointed to 
five and twenty minutes past six. She 
would give her recalcitrant hostess another 
five minute and, if she failed to appear 


then, make the best of her way home again 
As she stood 


on the 


watch in hand, her eyes bent 
pool of moonlight 


her thought | 


in the centre of the 
bac k 
contained in th 


floor pped 


sciously to the promise 


uncon 


mysterious summons that was responsible 
for her presence this evening 
* You will see in the light of 
the face of your future husband 
Well, here was 1 
light In a few 
past six, the time 
and the absurdity of the 


the moon 


place here the moon 
ments it halt 


fixed for revelation 


would be 
the 


whole assumption 


uld be proved b md doubt 
\ en ¢ kne had eclipsed the win 
( t ust have disappeared 
bel ! 1; the pool ot light n 
the centre of the m had vanished, only 
Ke ked the hollow in the 
ne 
| 1 teit table lor I to 
1 1 tor rd blind| \t 
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round her; het 


plac ( d 


face was buried 
a tweed-clad shoulder 
brief 


embrace 


against 
For 
to the 


succumbing 


one second sh 


yielded herself 
overwrought nerves 
to the long strain. The next 
moment she had torn herself away from the 
and. escaped 
the other side of the room. 

“ Dan cried 


ing cheeks and heaving breast. 


her 


entolding arms panting to 


Macinroy !"’ she with blaz- 
“* How dare 
vou ? How dare you ?’ 

The moon shone out sudde nly again as 
she spoke, revealing Dan’s abashed figure and 
the half-shamed 


his pale face 


half-detiant expression on 
It revealed something else, too—a third 
figure that had appeared in the doorway of 
the cottage 
blank 


£1asses 


ind was viewing the pair wit! 
behind their 
Hugh Fletcher. 
Kuth uttered a litth 
The next moment sh 
impulsively 


bewildered 
the dominie, 

At sight of 
cry of amazement 
had darted 
stretched hands 

“Oh, take me 
cried 


eyes trom 


him 


forward, with out- 


} 


home —take me home,” she 


The dominie held out his hand, and took 
one of hers with a simple gesture. 

in the gentle tone h 
would have adopted to a refractory child 


“Come,” he said 


CHAPTER V 


i le AT walk homeward through the glen 
will never be forgotten by either Ruth 
or the 
kor 


domini 

time after left the cottag 
they moved along the narrow path in abso- 
lute Both were dazed by the bi 
wildering events that had just taken place 
and the myst cidence that had 
together in that far-away soli 


son they 


silence 


rious CON 


brought them 


tude Every now and then the domimies 
coat sleeve brushed the girl's shoulder, but 
the close proximity only deepened the sens 


of security and protection she derived from 
his presence 

She had scemed to feel him with her! 
pirit on the way to the tryst 


ide there was nothing 


now that 


loneliness and t 
gotten ; the eerieness 4! 
the feartul terrors might never 
transformed 


have 


both of them it seem it 








Shy © never 


an Macinroy she cried, with blazing cheeks and heaving breast. ‘How dare you? 
How dare you?’” 





be an enchanted place made radiant with 
the wonderful silver moonlight. 

All at once the dominie paused and turned 
to Ruth with a startled, apologetic air. 

“Your friend,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We have left 
him behind. TI fancied you needed pro- 
tection—I Sg 

Her eyes met his for a brief instant in the 
moonlight, then quickly Ruth averted her 
gaze 

‘I asked you to take me with you,” she 
said, very low. ‘I was afraid.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” he acknowledged with a sigh 
of relief; “ but you went there with him 

with Daniel Macinroy,” he added the 
next moment. 

She shook her head 

“IT went alone,”’ she said decisively. “I 
told you I should go alone.” 

He took a hasty step forward again. Ruth 
realised that her explanation had not satis- 
fied him, and that his sensitive pride forbade 
him to question her further. But she was 
determined that no more misunderstand- 
ings should be allowed to crop up between 
them. 

“IT was so surprised to see you this even- 
ing,’’ she ventured timidly a little later as 
they moved along the narrow path side by 
side. ‘‘ How did you come to be here ? ”’ 

A shamed expression stole over his face 
at her question. 

“A presentiment,” he answered, with- 
out looking round. “ It seemed to lead me 
here, and then I met the mad woman, Mary 
of the Muir, up there on the hillside, and she 
told me to go on to the cottage, where I 
should see—well, something to do with the 
future. I disbelieved her, of course, and 
yet I went on, and then I saw- ” He 
broke off ; the old difficulty prevented him 
from continuing. How was he to account 
for the presence of Daniel Macinroy ? And 
yet he could not bring himself to ask the 
question that was hovering on his lips 

“ And shall I tell you what brought me 


, 


} , - , 
here ¢ “ queried Kuth in a low voice. 





He flashed a curious glance at her. 

“Ah, yes, that would be interesting,” he 
cknowledged 

20 in a few words she told him of the 
letter she had received from Mary of the 
Muir, of her real motive for obeying the 


Tilt. 


and of the fleeting glimpse she 


id caught of the fortune-teller on the 
hill-side 
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“Tt was a plot between her and Danie 
Macinroy,” she concluded in a tone of 
finality. “I am sure of it, and that was 
why he was so shamefaced and awkward 
the last time I met him.” 

“You mean the day I saw you together?” 
said the dominie quickly. 

Ruth nodded. 

“And I thought—I thought——” He 
broke off, as if unable to put his thought 
into words. 

“You thought we were lovers,” she 
finished simply. “Oh, how could you?” 
she added in a lower tone the next moment 

He glanced round at her, then as quickly 
averted his gaze. 

‘Let us go on,” he said. “ Your aunts 
will be alarmed enough as it is.” 

And instinctively they both quickened 
their pace. 

Ruth felt suddenly very weary. Hitherto 
she had not thought of the distance and the 
many long miles she had traversed. But 
now as they trudged along the way seemed 
interminable. A reaction had set in, and 
all the glamour of the adventure had sud- 
denly evaporated, leaving her listless and 
spent. 

She was thankful when they reached the 
road again, and saw the lights of Morelarach 
twinkling ahead of them 

But to her surprise her companion seemed 
to be lagging in his walk. She increased 
her pace defiantly—he, at all events, should 
not always be the one to suggest extra 
haste. 

As she did so, he began to speak In a 
strained, difficult voice. 

“I want to ask you a great favour,” he 
said. So low were the words that Ruth had 
to drop back to catch their intent. “I 
want you to promise me that you will never 
have anything more to do with Mary o 
the Muir—or try to find out what the future 
holds for you. I have no right to ask y 6 
or to interfere in your affairs. But it would 
make me much happier if I had your 
promise.” 

The last sentence came out with a jerk 

Ruth felt the colour mount into her tace. 
There was no mistaking the sincerity 
the words, or the deep earnestness that 
underlay their meaning. From him suca 
an admission was too significant to be 
ignored. Her heart began to throb madly 
So he did care for her a little. 























MARY OF 
But she controlled herself with a tre- 
mendous efiort 
“T do not see how it could matter to your 
happiness,” she said, in a Curious voice. 
There was silence for a moment. 
“Tf I dared tell you,” he muttered sud- 
jenly 
‘I should like to know,” 
trembling at her own audacity. 


said Ruth, 


The moon had disappeared behind a cloud 
wain; in the sudden darkness their two 
figures drew closer together. 

“Because your welfare is the most pre- 
ious thing in the world to me,” said the 
jominie in a queer, strangled voice. “ Be- 

1use—but there, forget what I have said. 
I know it is absurd, presumptuous—a child 
like you, and I am old and dull and——’”’ 
He broke off miserably. 

“ Absurd !”’ Ruth. 


echoed **Oh, if you 


knew ! 
Knew what?” he questioned sharply, 
halting and facing her as he spoke. The 
moon had come out from its cloud and re- 
vealed the intense pallor of his face. 

‘How happy I feel!” said Ruth, with a 
shy little laugh. 


The Miss Murrays condescended to ex- 
press their over their 
In reality 


satisfaction niece’s 


engagement to the dominie. 


they were overjoyed 
Hugh Fletcher, as a scholar and a member 
i learned fession, was quite fitted to 
become one f themselves True, they were 
little doubtful about his attractions as a 
nr They looked on him as a book 
vorm and recluse for so long that it was 
ficult t issociate him with his new 


character of lover 
But Ruth | no complaints to make of 
in that respect, and so they stifled their 
ibts. They had forgiven the girl every- 
about 
even her secret visit to the 


ng he r want of « 


onfidence in them 


actu illy 


iniorming 


joked about the 
every be nly 


latter episode who 
ngratulated her on the engagement that 
er The jest 


» an enigma to most of those who heard 


niece was just moonstruck 


the two whom it principally 
heerned it had a and delightful 


ignificance, 


Perh ips the 


secret 


only house in the village 
ere the news of the engagement had not 
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created a stir of pleasurable excitement was 
the Winters’ cottage. Dan Macinroy had 
hardly opened his mouth to anyone since his 
return from Glen Bockie on that disastrous 
evening. 

Only when, a few days later, Ruth’s en- 
gagement was announced did he burst forth 
into a storm of futile rage and disappoint- 
ment, upbraiding Jean for her share in the 
affair and the manner in which he had been 
befooled. 

“ They was promised all alang—I believe 
it, and it was a knave’s trick tae mak me 
gang tae the cottage at all,’”’ he stormed pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ All the fowk will hear o’ it, and 
I willna be able tae show my face in Cair- 
frae.” 

“I dinna ken wha’ll tell them then,” 
Jean replied in her stoical tones, 
“saving yoursel’. Kuth Royston wouldna 
—nor the dominie neither.” 

“How div ye ken that ?”’ said Dan. 

“IT juist ken,’’ was her cautious answer. 

“Well, I'll marry tae spite her,” said 
Dan, getting up and swaggering through 
the kitchen. ‘“‘ There’s plenty o’ ithers 
wad be gled o’ the chance; though there’s 
naeone else in this place I'd luik at twice.” 

Jean wilted inwardly, but preserved her 
stoical demeanour. 

“Div ye really think it wad spite her, 
Dan ? ”’ she queried in her patient, monoto- 
nous tones. 
be only tae glad for you tae be happy tae.” 

‘You want her tae see me miserable, I 
cried Dan, halting suddenly and 
“TI tell you I'd 


most 


* She’s sae happy hersel’, she’d 


suppose ? ” 
glaring 
rather leave the place 

Jean gazed back at him, the unconscious 
admiration in her eyes unquenched by his 


round on her 


harshness. 
“Well, 
queried at last. 


what are you starin’ at?” he 


“I was wonderin’, Dan,” she replied 


‘‘ However could she dae it ?” 
adulation as usual 


simply. 

The 
touched his vanity 

“Weel, it’s a guid thing a’ 
the same,” he said. “Fancy i it 
been you in the cottage yon evenin’, instead 
And he broke into a loud, up- 
roarious laugh. 

In the midst of it Jean got up suddenly, 
cast one long, silent glance at him, and then 
crept over to the door and disappeared. 

Dan stared after her, his amusement 


sincerity of her 


tastes aren’t 
had 


o' her!” 








































“*Tt's all through you and your pale face!’ she screamed. ‘You came atween my lass and her 
lover from the first.’”’ 


suddenly checked. Somehow her exit had effectual in lving the mystery or bringing 
reminded him uncomfortably of the last Jean back 


effort of some wounded creature to reach The whole neighbourhood had __ beer 
the shelter of its lai Then he called scoured for a trace of her, the deeper pools i 
Jean! in a loud voice in the burn dragged, every possible hiding 
But there was no answet place laid bare Che occult powers of Mat 


of the Muir had been consulted, but tor 
! 


Je in Winter ppearcd mysteri the fortune-teller was dumb No ini 





ously For two day nd mights she had tion could be obtained from her; she rr 
t been seen or heard of, and a dreadful fused to open her mouth on the subject 
fear that she had done away with herself By the third day Mrs. Winter had wel 
W raining ground in Cairfrae nigh given up hope, and relapsed into a stat 
It \ Dan M inroy who was respon ot ullen ad Dill Dan t as resting 
le tor the beliet From the first le from his labour He had hardly been 
been panic-stricken over her disappear the house for hour together since Jeans 
1 made no secret ot his own blame disappearance, but on this altern on phy 
the tte sical wearine nd the hopelessness of 1 
It w I wl lrove her to it he re earch combined had overcome him, ane 

ted fain and again. “I taunted het he remained idly indoors 
her love for me nd she was sich a guid lie was seated in a despondent attitue 
ttle | ( ll ever dae for me what — in the kitchen, going over and over again! 
she did But his lamentations were in his mind the incidents of the past, whe 

















' 
— he heard M Winter’s voice raised in 
tormy alt tion outside. 
She was washing by the burn-side, the 
ia of Jean’s duties having fallen on her 
ulders and evidently some stranger 
must have interrupted her in her task and 
a a used her anger at the same time. 
Dan got up slowly from his place and 
moved to the door of the cottage 
. To his surprise, as he opened it, he saw 
‘ that the visitor wh had occasioned the out- 
{ burst was none other than Ruth Royston. 
She was standing on the garden path, her 
face very pal but a courageous light in 
reves: wl Mrs. Winter, with her head 
sed from tl washtub, was pouring out 
1 string of ise and invective upon her. 
It's all t ugh you and vour pale 
’ face!” sh 1. “You came atween 
lass and her lover from the first. He'd 
' urried r by now if it hadna been 
4 you 
so " . , 1 
The echt of Ruth, he Ipless and defence- 
ss be th the t le, appealed to Dan’s 
vly awak hivalry He stepped out 
t t] pat 
Whisht mither!”’ he said sternly 
You’ve nae richt tae say sich things I 


neve n wife till T lost her 
ba nd you ken that as well as IT do. Will ve 


turning awkwardly 


I wanted ¢ e you, Mr. Mac 


ent 


’ she 


with 


InroyY 
then 


lut he passed him and went 


ced a chair for her 
elf obediently Her 

nate the dark little 

triven so hard to 

i and | for Dan's comtort \ 
I t he thought of the 
strangely ironical 
Ruth's first visit 
| h circumstances. 
I wanted to tell you how 


make 


that 


sorry I am for 

up into his hag 
ommiuserating eyes 
ore, I suppose ? ”’ 


ier sympathy was 


NOT ¢verT 1 » 4«« 


Ve ri? i? I 
t it 


And it 
thocht o’ 


was 


neve 





mut | I t said 


t give up hope,” 


4 
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Ruth. 


She 
is only hiding for a time somewhere—you 


“T feel sure she will be found. 
what a wayward little creature she 
was, and she may have got some strange idea 
into her head.” 

*“ Aye, she was different frae ither fowk,” 
Dan. ‘If I could but think that she 
was alive, I’d find her somehow and do all 


know 


said 


in my power to mak it up tae her,” he 
added huskily. 
“Yes,” cried Ruth; “I am sure you 


would, and then she would be so happy ! 

Dan averted his head. 

“TI dinna ken how you can forgie me,”’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ You must ken it was me that 
pit Mary of the Muir up tae writing tae you 
We arranged the hale thing together, her 
and me.” He broke off 
shame of the confession 


overcome with the 

It spoke well for 
Jean that he made no mention of her in- 
stigation in the affair 

“Oh, never mind ; that is all past,” cried 
Ruth, rising as she “And I really 
ought to be grateful to you,”’ she added, 
colouring shyly. 
that evening.” 

“And you 


spoke 
“IT owe my happiness to 
deserve it a’,”’ said Dan in a 
heartfelt tone. ‘‘ I hae never been inclined 
tae congratulate you afore. But it’s better 
late than never, and I wish the dominie all 
happiness tae 

“ Thank you,” 
him your 
vesterday,”’ added, colouring 
* But he is back to-day 

The sound of voices outside interrupted 
moment the door of 
Mrs. Winter ap- 
followed by the 
The widow's face was pale with 


Ruth 
He 


“T will give 


to Glasgow 


said 
message went 


again. 


she 
coming 
her speech. The next 
the cottage 
peared on the threshold 


open ad and 


domunie 


excitement ; her eyes glowed. She went 
straight over to Ruth 

‘Forgive me, miss—forgive me,” she 
cried. “ Jean, my lass, has been found— 
and by your man.” 

“Jean !”’ cried Dan in a loud, strained 


voice, leaping forward and _ seizing Mrs. 


Winter by the wrist. ‘ Mither, is it true ?”’ 
he cried. “Is it true ? 

“It’s quite true, thank God,”’ said the 
dominie’s quiet tones. ‘“‘I met Jean by 


accident wandering the streets of Glasgow 


yesterday She is waiting for someone to 
fetch her home. I think, Macinroy, you are 
the man to go 

11 ! I 1) j 






















































( NE of the most beautiful conceptions 
of the Middle Ages was the Order of 
Chivalry, and however much that concep- 


tion was abused the aim and_ purpose 
were sound and lofty. Government was 
weak, the law uncertain, and the true 


knight rode up and down the country to 
hampion the cause of the poor and help- 
less, defend the women and children and help 
the distressed. What a splendid idea that 
f the true knight! 

Of like all good things, 
was possible, and the knightly offices not 
always practicable. In time government 
became stronger, the long arm of the law 
exerted itself to secure justice, and the 
“free lance’? was more of a nuisance than 
Nowadays, knights are created 
for a variety of services, but never with 
the intention that they should go about 
the land, plated in armour from head to 
foot, to fight dragons and human monsters. 

Still, the idea of the Order of Chivalry 
survives. We have lost the letter, but pre- 
served the spirit, and it is quite probable 
that to-day real chivalry is far more practised 
than in those reckless days. To every true 
man and woman there comes at some time 
or other the vision of service—of a life dedi- 
cated to helping the weak, to defending 
the oppressed, to uplifting the fallen. 
many, alas! find that for them it is not 
possible to spend and be spent in the wider 
sphere of humanity ; the ordinary humdrum 
toil to secure a livelihood, the work of the 


course, abuse 


a blessing. 


I< 10 


home, the workshop and the office fill almost 
all our time, and too often our strength is 
used up in the efforts to support ourselves, 
leaving little time and energy for the great 
labour of helping outside humanity. 

In spite of that, I should like to feel that 
all the readers of THE QUIVER 
a noble Order of Chivalry, that they 


belong to 


are 
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The Order of Chivalry 


League of Loving Hearts Page 


prepared to do something, though it be unly 
a little, to help the downtrodden and save 
the lost. 
line of 


We cannot all go to the advanced 
battle, maybe, but can support 
the fighters by seeing that their supplies are 
forthcoming. In that way we can be helping 
in the great work of chivalry just as much as 
they. 

The League of Loving Hearts has been 
founded in connection with the readers of 
THE QUIVER to render just that kind of 
service to those in the fighting line of phil- 
anthropic effort. It helps to support ten 
of varied kinds, but all of broad 
It recognises that for 
most of its members a large subscription for 
individual impossible, but it 
enables them to participate in the work of 
these various institutions even though only 


we 


socicties 
and catholic nature. 


socicties 1S 


a small sum is available. 

To join the League a minimum of One 
Shilling is asked, though any larger sum 
may sent. A in the 
advertisement section of our magazine, which 
should be filled up and sent with a postal 
order to ‘‘The Editor, THE Quiver, La 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

A large number of the members have 
already sent in their subscriptions for 1910, 
but I am afraid that some have neglected 
to do this. May I therefore appeal to all 
who have not sent their New Year's sub- 
scription to do so before the 2oth of this 
coming month? In of THE 
QuIveER I am acknowledging the gifts of new 
and old members, and I am hoping to see 
in these lists the donations of all our old 


be coupon appears 


each issue 


friends. 

Please think about this matter, and 
render whatever support you can to those 
who are doing just that work of chivalry 
about which I have been speaking. Here s 


the list of societies we are trying to help oa 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, EF 

RAaGGED SCHOOL Union, 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C, 

CHURCH ARMY, 55, Bryanston Street, WwW. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), (Queen Victoria Street, F.C, 

Miss AGNES WeESTON’sS Work, Royal Sailors’ Kest, Portsmouth, 

[HK QOurEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Kethnal Green, E, 

Lonpon City MiIssION Bridewell Place, F.C, 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, b.C, 
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THE - KINGDOM - OF: WOMANHOOD 


THE MONEY QUESTION IN THE HOME 








By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


leben man will agree with the asser- 
4 tion that money troubles between 
husband and wife are, in the majority 

f cases, the fault of the wife. Granted 
that two marry for love, and 
I am not writing for those who are 
stupid enough to marry for any other 
reason, the wife can make anything of 
her husband that she likes. Good hus- 
bands are made—by clever wives. It is 
all a question of common-sense, of tact, 
of judicious management. 

When a man is in love with a woman, 
she has almost unlimited power over his 
mind, his character. She can make him o1 
mar him, and I go so far as to say that 
the woman who has a selfish husband, 
or a mean husband, has only herself to 
blame. The wife makes the home atmo- 
sphere, and if she is a big-hearted, large- 
minded woman the vices of selfishness and 


per ple 


where she is. A 
woman of character and understanding 
brings out the good in a husband ; a fool- 
Wile spoils the best of men. 

Sut the girl 


meanness cannot exist 
| 


who wishes to make a 
success of marriage must win a man’s 
liking as well as his love. She must have 


his respect if she is going to have anv pel 
Manhent influence over him. With friend 
sip and respect as ballast, the ship of 
many a rock. 

an so much more 
easily deal with the difficulties of everyday 
married life if there is understanding and 
sincere liking, as love—particu 
‘arly in the case of matters. For 


matrimony steers clear of 


Husbands ar d wi 


ivae « 


Well as 


money 


one thing, both are likely to regard mar- 


477 


ried life as a partnership with mutual 
obligations and duties, and any available 
money as a common trust. In such cases 
“allowances ”’ are only of service in that 
they provide an easy way of apportion- 
ing an income 

There are two types of woman I fail to 
understand. The one is the extreme 
feminist who rages hysterically over the 
position of the married woman who is 
‘dependent ’” upon her husband, who 
is wife, housekeeper, mother, without a 
“salary.”” Fortunately for our home 
life and happiness, the average married 
woman is content, and often, from the 
feminist’s point of view strangely happy, 
in her “ undignified, dependent ’”’ position. 
She is wise enough to know that the 
interests of husband and wife are one; 
that, even if she possessed a separate share 
of her husband’s earnings on quarter day, 
it would go into the common fund within 
twenty-four hours. She has no desire for 
“rights,” because her horizon is filled 
with simple happiness and unselfish in- 
terests. 

The other type is the supersensitive, 
misunderstood wife who finds it ‘ humili- 
ating ’’ to ask her husband for money. 
i think I hate the misunderstood woman 
most because she is disloyal. She con- 
fides her morbid sense of injustice to her 
women friends, and has not the courage, 
the common honesty, to talk straight to 
her husband about her grievance against 
him. There is too much sickly sentt- 
mentality amongst many wives over the 
question of money. Of course, there are 





husbands who are “ difficult’’ about 
money matters. I know the wife of a 
very rich man who ts always short of ready 
cash because her husband pays all her 
bills, and labours under the delusion that 
a Woman is incapable of handling money 
herself. I know a man who is so afraid 
of his wife extravagant that 
he deliberately makes her believe he has 
only half his real income. But such men 
are exceptions. The ordinary husband is 
a reasonable being. If he is making his 
wife suffer by not providing her with a 
personal allowance, he would be the first 


becoming 


to acknowledge his mistake if it were 
pointed out to him. 
Unfortunately, it is the women who 


‘“feel”’ their position who are least likely 
to discuss the matter calmly, sensibly, 
reasonably, with their husbands. They 
either brood or weep. Both are hopeless 
attitudes from the point of view of 
married happiness; both bore a man to 
death after the very early days of mar- 
riage are Over. 

There is nothing like a good straight 


talk for clearing the air in matrimony, 
provided that politeness and tact are 
observed on both sides. And certainly if 
a woman has any feeling about asking 
for money, about her supposed ** depend- 
ence”? upon her husband, by all means 
let her request a definite allowance. Any 


man worth his salt will meet his wife 
if approached at the proper time and in 
the right way. It has only to be pointed 
out to him that a wife has many inci- 
dental little expenses he cannot under- 
stand apart from housekeeping and 
clothes, that she like a fixed sum 
which will be absolutely het with- 
out question. Of course, the allowance 
must be proportional 


and to the major expenses of the house- 


would 
own 


to the gross income, 


hold. Where the me is small neither 
husband nor wife has any right to exact 
more than a very smail amount for per- 

nal expenses. But women, with very 


ulheiently reason 
ible to understand that they must limit 
’ 


ceptions, are 


their desire even for ‘“ necessaries, 
according to their income 


klessly 


The extravagant ' men who re 
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squander the hard-earned income of their 
husbands are less evident now that girls 
are being more sensibly educated in house. 
hold economics and practical finance. Ip. 
deed, so many girls are wage earners them. 
selves before marriage that they know 
better than any man (because they are 
better economists) how to handle pounds, 
shillings, and pence. One of the clever- 
est men I know leaves the entire adminis- 
tration of his income to his wife, with 
full confidence that she will ‘“ manage” 
better than he could himself, because she 
has, without a trace of meanness, a per- 
fect genius for making the most of money 

At the least, a wife should insist politely 
but firmly on perfect confidence in money 
matters. How is she to regulate her 
expenditure if she has not complete 
knowledge of the amount of money her 
husband may earn or possess ? Markets 
fluctuate, and business men’s incomes also, 
and few and far between are the women 
who would not economise cheerfully when 
the need is there. Unfortunately, some 
men have the idea that women should 
learn nothing of ‘ business,” that they 
ought not to be worried by money mat- 
ters. It is quite a mistake, and many a 
man has failed in life because he did not 
see till too late that it was kinder and 
wiser to tell his wife of the necessity for 
common-sense economy than to leave her 
in a fool’s paradise until circumstances 
compelled an avowal of financial ship- 
wreck. 

Women are proving that they have 
good business heads with a little funda- 
mental training. Most of them display an 
ability in that considered @ 
masculine prerogative by the last genera 
tion. But coincident with a clever brain 
and clear judgment the eternal femmum 
often displays a strange capacity 10! hat 
bouring resentment against the mat 
whom she cares most about 


allairs Was 


in all th 


world. Women are popularly supposed | 
talk too much, but many a woman spol» 
her married happiness from the lack 


husband about 

uch as the 
her con- 
years 


talking straight to het 
an MWNawenary 
“money qu 
sciousness and warps her nature [ol 


PTICVAhCce 


tion.” that tills 
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By Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, D.Litt., 


Rector of St. John's, Limerick 


I I are not of t o 
1 there shall be or fold, an 
strange and rich a grace 


With how 
those words fall on our ears! 


Like all other living words, they have 
a magic in their flow: the thought 
moves through the sound as a great ship 
through a noble river. Reading them to 
ne who knew nothing of our language, 
e could bring their gift of rest home to 
s heart. Hearing them read in church, 
we receive them as a deep and wide bene- 

tion ; they lead us to the green pastures 
ind to the still waters. 

But how soon the peace they bring is 
broken by unquiet question! When is 
this promise to find its fulfilment ? Since 
the day when Jesus gave it nearly two 
muenniums have passed, and never did 
ts accomplishment seem farther off than 
H W many creeds divided the world 
hen Jesus walked its wavs we have no 
sure means of fi out, but in all cer- 
tainty not so many as to-day. In Christen- 
liom alone there is a creed for every day 
I the calendar ; the seamless robe is rent 
Churches are scrambling for the 
fags. Every year, one would think, a 


nding 


and the 


4 


brin and they shall hear my voice; 


erd, St’. JOHN x, 10, 

heresy yawns into a schism. On 
all hands there are slides and fissures: a 
Church founded a generation ago is fallen 
into Churches now, with articles, organ 
isations, missions, anathemas of its own. 
Often, it seems, of those who break away 
hardly two can hold together ; almost it 
might be thought that every soul aspired 
to be a Church. 

Sometimes this fret and ferment of the 
Protestant Churches, this ever-deepening 
unrest, this seeking of the Way along a 
thousand ways, blows over our souls like 
a wind of wreck and desolation. 

We see the day of one fold and one 
shepherd thrust ever farther back. Almost 
we are tempted to envy the sure obedience, 
the steady calm, the unbroken unity ol 
the Church of Rome. ‘ One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism,” we say; “ these are 
theirs, and never can be ours.” 

Then the sigh passes, and we draw in a 
large relief, a proud thankfulness, a rich 
and boundless hope. 

There is a calm of coercion, a peace of 
the prison, a repose of paralysis: we do 
not envy this. Every moan of unrest, 


new 





THE 


every cry of revolt, every tug at the bars, 
every blow against the gates, every foot 
upon the peaks, every sail among the 
bergs, every white bone upon the lonely 
a witness to the Spirit of 
God upon the heart’s waters. Give us 
the strife of tongues, the babel of watch- 
words, the jar and clash of creeds, rather 
than the drugged conscience, the gagged 
reason, the dissected God ; the patient 
unanimity of the flock, dogged and driven 
to heaven, without a bleat, along the 
hard-paved, walled highway. 

These diverging creeds, these manifold 
methods, are natural, healthy, right ; 
souls must feed where they can find pas- 
ture, and soul’s meat another 
soul’s poison. Always will there be cer- 
tain types of character determining the 
needs and outlook of the soul. 

On one the gifts of sensuous perception 
are richly poured. To him the sumptuous 
light of pictured glass, choral praise, 
historic antiphons, the roll of noble music 


sands, 1s 


one is 


through dwindling vistas and woven 
arches, majesty, antiquity, authority, 
will call with irresistible appeal. For 


such a one worship in whitewashed walls 
will be almost an impossible thing. “ With 
out beauty,” he will say, ‘‘ my soul would 
starve’; and, understanding his nature, 
we shall admit his plea. 

“You come from the rich East,’ 
shall make answer; ‘‘ present your gifts 
of gold, and and myrrh; 
kneel, brother, and adore, and find the 
Eternal in the high and ancient shrines of 
praise.”’ ; 

Another will cry “TI cannot away 
with these far-fetched splendours, these 
wroughit-out these artifices 
of light and these crowds that 
bend their heads in drilled and laboured 
adoration. They crush, confuse, con 
found My little soul hides away, 
frightened and lost, in these interlacing 
vaults, dim and echoing 
I can pray in a kitchen or a garret, in a 
little naked chapel or a workshop, a 
hospital or a train ; in any homely kindly 


we 


lrankincense, 


ceremonies, 
sha ic 
me, 
aisles. 


these 


place where simple words go up from 
men my working brothers, not from 
hierophants and priests, mystical, robed, 
remote; Where the human heart, the 


common need, is felt, where God is not 
shut out by lines of gold-and- purple 


“ 





QUIVER 
saints, and drowned in rolling storms of 
sound.’ 

And to such we shall make answer: 
“God forbid, brother, that devotion 
should bar its doors against the natural 
primal things, the touch of hands, the call 
of heart to heart, the salt of tears, the 
dust and stain of working days. Keer 
your praycrs simple and true, and say 
them where you will. Wherever there 
are humble knees there is consecrated 
ground.” 

“In no house built with hands,” an. 
other will aver, ‘‘ does God reveal Himself 
to me. It is under the open round of 
heaven, still as a happy sea or ominous 
with strange tremors, traversed by tossed 
and rushing clouds, that my hands reach 
out and touch His feet. The shadows of 
flitting wings, the talk of hurrying water 
the light whisper of grass, the solemn 
rumour of woods ; a freckled egg in a nest, 
a cluster of primroses, a gummy sycamore 
bud crinkling and bronzing into leaf; 
one of these savs more to me than all the 
liturgies. Let me consider the lilies. Let 
me hear the ravens or the robins prea h.” 

And, smiling, we shall say, “ Brother 
you have found a worthy temple. Lov 
the little children of the Father, grass and 
bud and bird, and you shall have His 
hands in benediction on your head.” 


e 


“The voice that speaks to me,” yet 
another will say, ‘‘ comes out of the 
divine Book Sermons and services afe 


and country walks are wel 
enough, but it not these that kee 
for the intimate |: word. When | 
am glad, I open my Bible, and my heat 
goes up on the wings of some great ] 
of praise. When I am a 
I turn and find the deep 
I need; my fears fall from me, and I am 


well enoug! 


1S 






me ist 
S 
anxious or alraid 


full words that 


gathered into the central calm. There S 
no mood of my heart but is answered 5 

). ‘ 
some chapter or ome verse. My Bibl 


is a living voice, a hearkening ear, a hand 
Ol help a heart of sympath in every 


need 
Litt 


ol my soul 
And to her we shall say: “ It 1s wei 
sister. God keeps tryst in many Ways 


safe and quiet way is yours. Meet 


in the old Book. 

And when we find some not strong) 
drawn to things that are to us the ¢ . 
of religion, not apt to prayer or pmb, 
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dreaming no deep dreams, touched to no 
rich tears, seeking pasture in the dry 
streets, spending themselves on daily 
deeds and needs, we shall be content, if 
we find in them a spirit of true service, 
to let them go their ways, worshipping 
with strong or caressing hands and 
honest kindly hearts, guiding for God a 
shop, a hospital ward, a home, offering 
the prayer Ol labour. 
Not to every flower is given the per- 
not every hand may 
shake a censer on the air ; not every heart 
may rise on the wings of adoration. Surely 
the hammers swing in music as well as 
Surely of all who bring their 
will say, ‘‘ They have done 


fume ol the rose; 


the chimes 
best the Lord 
what they could 
And when we read of bitter words be- 
tween Christians of different 
though we must sigh a little and wish that 
the fruits of zeal were always ripe and 
kind, we shall not lose heart of faith. 
“It is hard,” we shall say, “ for fervid 
feeling to speak in measured words. These 
see each a truth, and they name it The 
Truth. They forget that they behold 


schor ls, 


n 


THE 


WwHat was that the Master said ? 
“Number Me among the dead! 

See, the spikenard on My head 

Serves Me for My narrow bed!” 


Judas muttered in his beard, 
“Aye, ‘tis as I always feared ! 
When the hour of trial neared 
His desponding mood appeared.” 


James the Boanerges shot 
Looks with haughty passion hot. 
“Fight He ill, or fight He not, 


I will gird me; that I wot!” 


Doubting Thomas pondered long. 
“Were we foolish? Were we wrong ? 
Is He after all so strong ? 

Follow we a siren song?” 


THE MASTER SAID! 


MASTER 


only one aspect of the City of God. They 
cannot understand that others, standing 
on another side, look on a different group- 
ing of court and dome and tower. Some 
day they will know how great and wide 
the City is, and will be content that each 
shall report of it the things that he has 
seen.” 

And when we gaze upon the strait pens 
and folds of the sects, the hard dogmas 
and definitions of the creeds, holding this 
faith, we shall not be discouraged. Above 
the rival spires the whole wide sky will 
reveal a reconciling smile, the smile of 
the Eternal Father of souls, the everlast- 
ing Shepherd of the sheep. His hands will 
reach forth, and touch the symboijs and 
the folds, and they will pass away like 
the seven colours of the rainbow, changing 
into the oneness of undivided light. All 
the discords of watchwords and shibboleths 
will be gathered into a deep and ancient 
harmony. We shall know that in the 
sight of God, here and now, as in the 
greater lives and worlds to be revealed, 
there is one fold of all gentle faiths and 
one Shepherd of all seeking souls. 


O@er@; 


SAID! 


Peter swept the word away. 
**Die, O Master, didst Thou say ? 
Not till night is one with day, 
Sepulchres their dead display !” 


John the well-beloved’s eyes 
Lightened with a faint surprise: 
‘Nay! But if His body dies 


From His grave He will arise!” 


Only Mary fully knew 

All the deed that He would do; 
Iler sweet spirit through and through 
Trembled with affection true. 


**He will die, for you and me, 

On the hill of Calvary! 

He will languish on the tree ; 

But His bonds will set us free!” 

R. H. CoLweELt, 
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By Mrs. COMYNS CARR 


, 


“* Mind ! ye'll spoil the flowers,” were the 


first words she said to me, and she said them 
with a scowl 

I had come 
this dainty si 
that my 


bank of tall thyme beside her gate, nearly 


begging to be 





admitted into 
netuary, but I verily believe 


unlucky easel, resting against 


lost me my chance 

I never forgot that first reproof ; I never 
wanted to forget it: the love of the rougl 
sour old creature for these 
a thing to a 
pect 
er vet—her tall 
a drooping plant with 


tender blossoms 


was bide in the memory and t 


constrain res 
I can see | tough old body 


bent 


gentleness such 


double overt 
as one could not easily fancy 
her bestowing creature ; 


her old 


machine 


upon any human 


straining over the tu 


SINCWS 


with which she mowed her mn 


ture lawn: her old hand shaking with th 
weight of the watering pot as she sprinkk 


her tlowers at 

And ou 
under the 
While ] 
the slave 


even 
umediately 
spell ol th: 


> al lodge I i slave 


WV Ine 
of the darlings to whom my host 
Mort I should sa\ 


but one 


sacrificed her every cor 
her every comfort for when | 


helped her with the watering 





picious old heart had tlLmost melted to kind- 
ness beneath the slow-creeping nortl | 


gloaming, I would sometimes manag 
tiny parlour which I 


would turtively 


entice her into the 
rented of her, and there she 
from het por ket as the 
blackene 


soothing imnftluence 


to the extent 


evenly 
hee 


d old clay pipe 
her tongut 


lengthened 
neath whos« 
would at times even unloose 
of a dour contidence 


One meght Tw an old ari 


sitting in 


chair, leaning against a gaudily embroider 
cushion that was out of all keeping with the 
surrounding bbiness, when I saw # 
old creature waze fixed anxiously upel 


me, her tooth oS jiws closed tighter than 


evel 

















GRANNY 


I saw that I wes in disgrace but could 
{ use till she said with a 
Well ! I praise the Lord I’m not 


lv vet but I can make shift 


cit st t nd don’t need to rest my 
k against cushions and such like.” 
I sat t not daring to smile, and 
t t lar irom mi 
red a little and she mum- 
lf apoloretically, I fancied, ‘* That 


rked for my son James by 


is congregation at Selby. I 

eat re by it.” 
Is your 1 a clergymen ?’”’ I asked, 

urprised 
\ t rrected she, with a little 
very gifted young man, [ll 
I’m I f that ind a good son 
Well e weren't wedded then!’ 
ess ere * He made a hen 
those days I kept his 
Selby Town. ’Tis but two years 

ved in this gossip-hole.”’ 


she sat pufting moodily at 
ld cheeks drawn into melan 


ly lines nd never another word she 


the sil nce 


It was I who broke 


il-T O nd well-wedded son of 


] 


rimly proud was evi 


but there might 


tter t spoken ol 


tograph which stood o 


i 
med in a straw trame 

I wonder if this pretty little girl is yout 
I ked, smiling 

por fell 
ntess 


I trom het 


stu 
1 v1 in her wrath 


+ 


ire trot hie 


likely 
ot any nearer to 
> that were nightly 


. 7 ne in alter our water 





GRIMTHORPE 


ing to lay out my supper, and I wi 


among the 


. sor 
S resting 


on the bench and mar- 
upon the road clicked 


and a tall girl advanced up the path towards 


thyme 
joram, when the gate 
nie 

She had a pack upon her back, and under 
the thin red shawl] that covered her splendid 
shoulders some sort of a bundle lay upon her 
arm I looked 


it her admiringly : she was 


so handsome—her eyes were so dark and 
SO appealing and her face of so pericct 
an oval; then I looked pitifully, for I saw 
as she came nearer, that the eyes were weary 
too, and wistful, and that the long limbs 


dragged painfully 
She came close to me, and, kneeling at 


my feet, displayed a few trumpery pedlar’s 
slung from 
forbade her not 
she unrolled the old crim 


lisclosed a babe cradled warm 


wares from the pack, which she 


her back then, as still I 


timidly, tenderly 
son shawl and 
against her breast 
Won't you buy a bit o’ lace, dear lady ? 
The baby is scarce a month old 
and I need food badly.” 
Whatever her reason for need, the need 
Who could have helped pity- 


said she. 


was evident 
ing her ? 
“Where are 
out my purse 
fal 
“Tm 
“T've a relative there, if she 
But it’s ; 
he tears came into her eyes and she bent 


you going ?”’ I asked, taking 
‘You don’t look fit to go 
she. 


Town,” said 


be alive still. 


going to Selby 


a long way vet 
her head, displaying her lace with trembling 
fingers 

I had just chosen a collar 


terrible is the incarnation otf 
threshold 


when a wrath 


ful figure 
justice darkened the 
falling clematis 


Away 


under the 


cried alm st in 
‘“‘How dare 


and begging, I'll 


with you!” it 
articulate with indignation 


ye come into my garden ; 


be bound 

The girl sprat to her fect; her lip 
trer led 

| I bv I teres he trercely 

And it wot w# money I'm taku any 
WaAVS 

She wrapp be softly to her again 
oothing its sti ently then she 
tooped I | it the lace to me 
began to pack het re 


I put a piece of silver double the price 


whispered, 


into her hand Phere I 





afraid to confess my weakness aloud, “ get 
yourself a bed and a supper.” 

She looked up at me half dazed, and whis- 
pered gratefully, ‘Oh, thank you, lady! 
I might have had to pledge my wedding 
ring to-night But this'll take me to Selby 

Then, apparently frightened, in spite of 
all her spirit, at the grim figure which stood 
watching us in the docrway, she hastily 
strapped up her pack 
and scrambled painfully to her 


slung it back to her 
shoulder, 
feet 

The old woman was motionless, glower 
ing 

“Get you out by the field,”’ said she piti 
lessly, pointing towards the back of the 
cottage. 

I grieved for her; she had fallen in my 
estimation. 

She stepped within and shut the door 
sharply 
our chat over the 


though it was the usual hour for 
I was boiling over 
at the front 


gate and stood watching the road where the 


pipe 


with indignation as | went out 
gate from the field ope ned on to it. 


I had determined to waylay the vagrant 


and find out all about her. But though I 
waited and wandered and stood on the 
bridge that crosses the river through the 


till every glint of gold 
behind the 


row ol 


village, and watched 
had _ fled the 
mountains the 


trees against the diminishing brightness of 


irom western sky 


and blackness of a 
the lake had sunk into the mystery of night 
no sight of the mother and babe did I have 

* Have 


this way with a pack 


you seen a young 


on her 


woman pass 
shoulder ? | 
asked presently of an old shepherd taking 
his ease on the waterside with his pipe and 
} 
i 


his dog 


He paused, pondering long 

lass that 
Granny Grimthorpe sent flecin’ just now 
asked he 


l positive lv blush | 


“Do ve mean the handsome 


with a not unkindly smile 

I was so vexed that 
she whom I was fast growing to consider my 
old friend should so have laid herself 
to blarae 

But I She had 

good a champion here, and one who under 
better 


open 
need not have worried 


stood her 


I suppose he saw my distress, for he took 
his pipe from his mouth and, smiling with 
a sort of kind miscluevousness, said : ‘* She's 


a bit dou 


if she be! She's 


is Granny But God forgive her 


fair wayworn herself 
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and she has cause cnough to fret, the poor 
eet 


old body 


“Ah! has she been long a widow?” ] 
asked. 

‘Aye, aye, and has laid many a child 
in the churchyard,” said he with a slow 
dreaminess, “and some of them none » 


sure of Heaven as she could wish, may be 
‘But she has a son of whom she is very 
proud,” I said consolingly 
That the minister at Selby.” 
answered he \ve, 
proud of herself for him ; but it’s the lass 


would be 


musing. she can be 


she’s always fretting for And a comely 
lass she was None can say different. | 
knew her what time they lived at Selby 
before the old man died But never a 
thought for her eternal soul. And a rare 
masterful maid that needed the contrite 


spirit 

A light broke in upon me 

“ And she’s dead I asked 

“May be! But past wrestlin’ for long 
way. She took up wi’ 
that 
nothing would 
The old folks 


jamin was a hard man 


ago, any 


a play- 


actin’ chap came to the town, and 
serve but she must wed him 


Old Ben- 
He forbade 


forgave her. 


| ll allow. 


ne cl 


th’ old wife to read so much as a letter from 
her, and when the chikl was born 
“ There was a child l put in, remem- 


bering the photograph on the chimney- 
prece 
"* Aye, a I’ve heard. But ‘tis 


said old Grimthorpe would not even look 


little lass 


at its pictur, poor mite, and said twas a 
sprig ot ¢ vil Hie was a rare masterful man 
himself and his darter took after him 
He died soon after she ran away, and when 
her son was wed Granny came here to get 


her living with lettin’ She didn’t ought to 


necd it, but she's a body, and she 


proud 
none knew 


was better pleased to be where 
the child that she held had disgraced her” 

Hle put his pipe back into his mout 
puffing at it fiercely as though half ashamed 


of his confidence ; then with a curt nod bh 
left me 
I stood a moment, wondering, remembet- 
ing, and understanding slowly. 
Then I h 
blushed fo 
myself 


aoe 
Phe wicket gate was barred when I reac! 


I no longer 
blushed tot 


istened homeward. 


my landlady. I 





t 
put 


it, and 
yenuine fear lest I should have so fallen mte 


y 
I was conscious of a passing 

































































serace as t locked out for the night. 
se cxcutTel to me that there was a back 
nto the cott e, and I betook myself 
| cap whi had noticed in the hedge 
site the « ust I crept through it 
that t was a feeble ight burning 
si m, al I wes wondering at the 
< nt figure stumble along 
the ur n groul y the wall with some 
ts [ looked, and sure enough 
mT > ( rpe I looked again 
( rkness that hed now 
I 1 le out the ‘ something 
I crou gain under the hedge 
hth wait \ stinct told me that I 
oe feat s rood purpose, and surely 
ven myself if I were to 
" ny stable was pushed 
I ell the breath of the 
the dank odour of 
| the old voice ‘“ shoo'’ing ”’ 
t ( nd suddenly the 
l of Lint nd the crooning of a 
: I knew the explanation 
+ t ul . 
. Ye'd tt t it of hot porridge 
rressed the old voice 
“ l no st for food,’ answered the 
a I t t t touch of haughtiness 
‘ 
: t to be proud,” burst 
munute as Waiter 
Ye're welcome I 
I t abear to sce 
| rhe ed to be 
the other But 
t t sig * There 
k for it! the girl 
| nt listen to 
I followed the de 
ec myself to one 
It killed 
! t man that 
long I've but t 
il sobbing, and 
ck to stay it 
g t Then ye may 
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worse may befall, when children are false to 
their upbringing. And that’s to live and be 
ashamed of them.” 

The voice was stern, yet I who knew it 
knew that the sternness was but skin deep 

A choking came in my throat, and I 
clenched my teeth that I might make no 
sound ; but lo, presently, there was a sound 
within that would have drowned any that 
I should have made, for it was the sound of 
a deep and passionate voice the voice 
of my dour old woman rising in eloquent 
petition to the Most High ‘for the heart- 
stricken daughter of another wounded and 
weeping mother 

The words were trite and conventional 
enough—words used in many an extempore 
prayer before: it was the tone that tugged 
at the heart-strings. Here was no dead 
stringing together of well-worn phrases, 
no affectation of the contrite spirit and the 
broken heart ; but a true and terrible ex- 
pression of a true and terrible grief, of a 
wild and frenzied pleading——the echo of a 
prayer that had often been made and made 
in vain, and too late 

My heart was sore as I heard it, and I knew 
that I wes in the presence of a ereater than 
myself ; for this deep sorrow had its own 
majesty, and I bowed myself before it and 
rose to flee as though I had forced my way 
into some sanctuary wherein I had no place. 

But even as I stood up in the darkness the 

Amen’? was spoken—by the one firm and 
solemn and by the other tremulous voice— 
and before I could recover from my agitation 
the emotion of the old woman within had 
turned into her ordinary gruttness 

‘Ve may bide in the barn till the night 
be o’er,”’ she seid in her ordinary voice ; 
‘but ve must go your way ere break of day 
for I'll not have the neighbours prying and 
chattering over any doings of mine.” 

And I had scarcely time to draw back into 
the laurels before the tall old body came 
swinging towards me and disappeared across 
the field and in at the kitchen door. 

I was astounded and dismayed. I had 
not gauged the depth of the sway which a 
long life of repression end of rigid « dherence 
to the convention es of a class might 
hold 

But in the course of my eavesdropping a 
strange and wonderful suspicion had crept 
into my mind 


And had made sure that the 


I 


when 











kitchen door was 


entered the barn 
to rest. 


The young moth 
her lovely eyes 
rough lantern whi 


left alight on the 


cover up the bat 
to her breast 

* Don’t be 
only me the | 
lace I want yi 


yourself 
of the 
trust me 


relative to 
you 
She 
instant Then « 
eyes 


‘You're 


noth to mi | 
n uncommol I 
that it s the 
And 1 il 
relative nm Sci 
once lived in S« 
She ] ke 


\ athe 1 
forgive le ( 
I the Mo t 
warn! But I 
went I 
punished sar 

it | ! t 1 1 


tiere was < 
But | t 
\ I 4 
ti ‘ 
jor he 
away | ! t 


I thought | 


t +} 


frightened,’’ I said 
dy to 
u to tell me 


looked at m 


fast shut I came out and 


[I must lay my suspicion 
started I could 
in the light of 
old 
beam ; I 


see 
the 
had 


her 


woman 


could sec 


ry and hug it more closcly 


L “the 
the 
about 


whom you sold 
more 
to tell me the 


re goimg 


hame 


Will 


vou 


hom you 
e helf suspiciously for an 


nlidence came into her 


not 
but 


she said. rhere’s 


Some ‘ll give money 


roublk and—and— gentle 

e is Lois Mason, Lois 
elf The surnames said 
ut the name of Lois was 


chanced to know 
aged hostess 

who is your 
1 know somebody who 


( fraid I want to help 


if something for you, and 


re to write.” 
the lantern and took out 
pencil 
thre said she simply 
I shall ever find het 
e'll take me in if I 
ther ran itv from home 
rents wouldn't neve 
ed a lot over it, did 
( oO as it might be 
uldn't be warned I 
( s she did and I ni 
e was. Seems as though 
looked at me sadly—yet 
them too 
little maid o’ my own 
Lat I've fared I’m 
I'm 1 to work 
r up proper and strong 
1 u | 1 why 
1 Granny what lives 
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she might forgive for your sake, Lois 
ned you after her 
go then, for poor mother ~ 
ndmother ’cos she’s 
for the babe’s 
she might 


if you was to go. | 
And I wouldn't 
I was frightened of gri 
hard. But I'll try 
sake. Don’t ye think 


SO now 
’elp me 
for the babe’s sake 

‘“*She ought to,’ said I 
ceal the tears in my throat 
I added, ‘“‘Is your 
Grimthorpe ? ”’ 

= Ts,” 


gruffly, to con- 
And suddenly 
grandmother's name 


she said, not half surprised 
How did you guess that Chey was very 
folk— that's the rouble. | 


venture if grandter were aliy 


respectable 
wouldn't 
Nor yet I wouldn't go to Uncle Jamic, he's 
and But g1 
mother’s old, and she must be rare and lonel 
and though she’s pious too—well 
for the little one’s sake. Don't \ 
think so ? 


a munistc! very 


pr us 


forgive 
but not really 
ivs I shall venture added she 
but 


I was silent 
** Leastw 
a little dashed 
Phen I spoke 


bravely 


‘*] know somebody near here who knows 
your grandmother very well,’’ I said 
if you'll write down your own name | 
your mother’s I'll see what I can do 
She looked up = quickly—gratetul it 


frightened again at 
the conflict 
But the babe 


stirred, and that seemed t 





decide het She took the paper and pet 
which I handed her beneath the lig i 
of the lantern wrote the names which s 
had told m« 
* Tshan't be lor Ire me you 
She nodded | I went t 
the dar t | t no long 
ECT 
The old woman was at her gat 


well-known scowl was on her ta 
‘You're late she said wi 


drove me in 


supper’s 
“I'm sorry Il had some very U 
work to do to-night Never mund 
supper I like it cold . | 
I tried to smile as L took off my cloak, but 
I was too much excited nd my joke ) 
received with no more than a grunt 
‘You're not going to leave me to ‘ | 
ulone,”’ I said, as she made tor the ¢ 


the cover of my frugal m 


iad enough of chattering to-mlg™ 


alter rel 











t ] 
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‘If ye'll give me the paper I'll see what I can do,’ she said ”"—,. 





‘You've always 


Her 


hand 


W 


ne 


t 


out of my depth 


> 


to he Ip 


) 


l 


visited 


icart not 
I said 
l on ! said 
like she Ss hers¢ lf 
th it And she hac 
x the poor innocent 
thers will be 
s fau I ventured ; 


SAW 


iSs, 

and her grave face warned me to desist 
“Well I sighed, at my wits’ end, “ I shall 
certainly try to find her and restore her 
paper to her. Jt may mean much to her 
poor girl.”’ 

‘You may do you please,’’ was her 
retort, as she « pened the door. 

Feverishly, I crackled the paper in my 


hand 
‘‘ Lois,” said I, reading from it, “ what an 

odd 
I saw her back straight 

Manvers 

\ tremor ran up the long back! 

it 

“Janie Grimthorpe,” I 


mit 


name!”’ I paused 
n itself 
* Lois 
Yes, | 
heart gave a le 


and my ip 


went on boldly. 


** Curious, isn't it 








My heart beat wildly, 
but I dared say no more 

‘*T wish we could find her,” I repeated at 
last, thinking of nothing better. 

Then she turned ; her lips were blue, and 
her face was white under the tan of years. 


There was a pause 


She sat down heavily beside the table 
opposite to me; the little evil-smelling 


cottage lamp was between us 
“Tf ye'll give me the paper I'll see what 
I can do,” 
It was all I wanted 
I handed it to her heart ; 


then I rose, busied myself for a few moments 


she said 
glad 


with a 


about the room, and went upstairs. 


For long I listened; but there was no 
sound in the room below, and at last, 
alarmed lest the sudden hope might have 
been too much for her tough old heart, I 


crept down into the garden and looked in 
at my own parlour windows 

She was still sitting where I had left her ; 
but against the light of the lamp I could 
see the firm old profile raised ; the lips were 
the 
again I w 
Yet stil! I could not but listen 
after I heard the 
old step crunch the 

rhis time I did 
her to the barn, I knew what would happen 
there I knew that, 
lost daughter who 


moving horny hands were folded, and 


onc is ashamed as I stole away 
and a moment 
door unlatch and the heavy 
gravel of the path. 


not even want to follow 


through tears for the 


was gone, she would fold 


the granddaughter who was found to her 
hungry old heart 
In less than hali an hour she was back 


were red, but a subdued 
love - light shone from her sunken eyes 
I'm loth to turn ve forth, miss 


mply ; ‘* but to-morrow I must 


iain Her eyel 


said 


have 
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the bedroom I rented to vou Widow Dre 


across the road has a fine pair 0’ rooms free 


and she'll take ye on willing. A relative 
that I did not know of has come to m 


unawares, and I could not turn her away, 
‘*T should think not 
“T’ll move willingly 


| cried, delighted 


But maybe ye'll step across at eve t 
added she 


wes an cnormous advance 


enjoy the flowers,” shyly, and it 
lor Granny, 
So every evening at sundown I help t 





water the garden as of yore, while Gr 
on whom a new flower is now dependent 
steps aside to rock the cradle till the your 


mother returns from work ; and every night 
when the lamp is lit, I watch behind the 
blinds the shadow of a fair young head bent 
beside an old one over some homely task 

Yet to the last 


mains secretive and taciturn. 


Granny Grimthorpe re- 

What friend- 
ship I get I get shyly from the fawn-like 
eyes of her gentle granddaughter 


And when the day comes for me to leave 


the village I know that the old woman will 
only nod to me, dour and smiuleless, as 
the day of my arrival, from beneath her 
crimson-wreathed porch | 

But I shall always think of her amid her | 


flowers, placing them on the window-sill ¥ 
that they should get the 
the wintering suns 


Tays 


warmest 
covering them up int 
garden from the early frosts, cherishing theit 
last buds 


preparing al 


and gathering their last blossoms 
bed wl cl 


bursting of a spring 


kindly 


may be safe till the 





she may never see; and I shall always 
member in her the ther of whose 
sionate heart | had so ’ VISk 
whose vearning tenderness perhaps only t 


flowers know well 
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A Song of Trust 


- INNO 1 1 the way that leads 
f al 


IIe leads me on 


iH 1 
tI ba ist lead me to 
I a s land 
/ i } Siespip7sl I shall ky OW 
, wer 
1 t alwa 1 the onward course 
VW the 
wd, | behold afar 
i i 
whl } é and so 
| 1 
uw He Who holds the helm 
l ‘ if { hyow 


1 t alwa the plan on which 
hammers, blow on blow, 
I quite forget He knows 


vith His good plan 


Wid ind understand 
Vaster’'s rule 
! tasks He gives 
l wd school , 
h His helt lo solve 
I ca tf understand, to say 
j , 
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Flowers Instead of Thorns 
GREAT man 


could cause a rose to 


once said that if he 
bloom where 
before nothing grew but thorns the great 
ambition of his life would be fulfilled. It 
noble ambition—far nobler than 
the desire to accumulate great wealth, to 
rise to high position, to win the applause 
of the multitude There would be more 
true joy in such an attainment than in 
amassing great possessions — for 
than in building fine castles or magnificent 
monuments to one’s name. 

One blessed thing about such an aspira- 
tion is, that it lies within the reach of every- 
one. There are upon which 
only the few can enter, for they require a 
great investment of capital. There are 
achievements which only the gifted genius 
or the skilled artisan can hope to accom- 
plish But the art of making other lives 
brighter and happier lies within the reach 
of all 


was a 
onescli, 


enterprises 


od ad 


Temptation 

-” a temptation can be honourably 
avoided, it is far better than to meet it 

~and less likely to 
There were two 


in a tace-to-lace fight 
result in lifetime 
ways in which the ancients kept from yield 
ing to the music and ultimate destruction 
Ulysses, 


scars 


of the sirens. One was that of 
who fortified himself with bonds that held 
him fast to the mast while his boat carried 
him, listening, past the tempting strains. 
Ihe other was that of the Argonauts, who 





arried Orpheus with them in their boat, 
and who were so listening to 
his music that they heard the sounds 
from the fatal shor rhey through 
life no memory of the tempters’ allurements 
s I did lhe man 


engrossed in 
neve! 

bore 
who can 


kee p 


lvsses 


his mind and body so occupied with the 
better things that he has no time for un- 
necessary conflict with the devil is going to 


be the greatest power tor good in the Lord's 
service But if the fight must be fought 
him throw himself against the 
foe with all the strength that legions of 
angels can give 


7 Zz 
Simply Waiting 
H°’ much of patient waiting we have 
to learn in the early spring days 
and how eager we are to hasten the bloom 
ing time! We would bring forth the tender 
plants and tender buds, only to bk nipped 
by a sharp, wintry blast Patience, we 
ften declare, is virtue, but we say it ina 
jugubrious tone, though we acknowledge it 
to be a most beautiful trait in 
Phe Christian who waits on God in all things 


a character 


patiently is a comfort to all those around 
him: he is willing to wait God's time, and 
when the warm, sunny days are interspersed 
by the cold, rainy on when spring seems 
to stand still or to have run away, he smiles 
and says Our Father made this creation 
and He knows the plants must not be hurried; 


they are tender nurslings, and Mother Farth 
can care for them better covered up in het 
warm bed.’ (O1 how the flowers 
grow! QOur Lord « ed attention to more 
than their beaut hen He said Consider 
the lilies how tiie PrOW God takes care 
of frail things, and the flowers are Nature 

ingel ingi th ong of His love and 


Things or Ideals? 


Pear none or ideals, one or the other, will 
dominate u Ii things control, we 
shall take an ttitude of elf-guarding 
Ime ( m and = divisien 
| ai divisive They are 
li ( in tl ber and Ope Two 
| ( ther If we hold 
1 he t ive them at the 
| them is to lessen oul 
Own posse I 

The direct re of this is true when 
ideal are ¢ I I haring them we 

ire not made 1 but rather 


enriched 
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another enriches us. Our holding of it js q 
little more secured by the fact that we have 
given it to a neighbour We have also at. 
tached him a little more firmly and largely 
to us, and so have enriched our inheritance 
in him We have also enriched the atmo- 
sphere in which our own life is to be con- 
tinued and ripened Surely it is more 
profitable to deal in the things which we can 
advantageously give than in those things 
which we niggardly and almost instinctively 
keep to ourselves rhe cream and richness 
of life is to be found, not in things, but in 
spiritual matters, such as ideas dispositions 
affections, frendships and helpful service. 


- 7 7 
True Prayer 
RAYER is more than a kneeling and 
asking something from God—much 
more What we need 1s to get into the 


presence of God We want the hallowing 
touch of God's own hand and the light of 
His countenance larrying in His presence 
we must have the breath of God breathed 
into us again iife which He 
is the first, the 
holiness. —REv 


renewing the 
created at the first This 
great need of the hie of 
Mark’ GuY PEARS! 


& I 

How to Encourage People 
|‘ is a great art to know how 
ister encouragement wisely 
the 
perplexity and difficulty is te 


to admin- 

Perhaps 
best vou can do for anyone who is in 
manifest your 


faith in his Phe secret liscouragement 
is seli-distrust Che man thinks that he 
has done all he can, or fears that he will 
fail Phe friend who shows that he believes 
in him sends him away wit new Inspira- 
tion and confidence It i ipital mistake 


to seck to encourage people by underrating 


their trial You ont to your tfnenc 

Oh, that nothing at all! you can ¢ 
that easily enough,’ and you have made his 
burden heavic1 Che difficulty is a real on 
to him Ye nnot help him until you 
take his point of view and sce how hard the 
conditions are in his conception of them 
Then you encourage hu I you will do It 
by telling him that you understand the 
difficulty but that you beleve that he 
can conquer it Phen you have appealed 





to the man within the man. He knows 
that someone understands him, and the next 

! you meet him he will say by his glowing 
face, “1 thank you! It was hard but I 


: din 
lid it because vou believed 


I 
me, and that made me believe in mysell 
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* apology Ever since this series of ill effects, but rather prove the invigorating 
4 articles on practical household manage- and wholesome qualities of both beverages 


ment has appeared in THE QUIVER, it It is commonly believed that tea made in 
has been the aim and object of the writer) an earthenware or china pot is less harmful 
to help young or ine xperienced house- and tastes better than that which is brew 
wives in matters with which the ordinary in one made of metal In some cases this 
cookery book does not deal. It was recently is probably tru And why Because the 
suggested to her that, as many girls, both china pot is more easily kept clean inside 
newly married and “ bachelor,”’ are abso- than is the silver one, and it ts essential 
lutely ignorant of the simplest rules of that the pot must be scrupulously clean if 
commonplace cooking, a few hints concern- _ the tea is to be good \ silver pot can only 
ing the rudiments of the culinary art might be kept spoth by the lavish use of boiling 
be acceptable to some of the readers of this water —not rinsing, but several— 
magazine Many girls nowadays pass direct time it has been in use, and an additional 
from the schoolroom to positions of various cleansing by allowing strong soda-water t 
descriptions in offices and business hous« stand in it for half an hour or more at 
or to train for, and eventually to become, least once during the week rhe inside 
teachers, journalists, etc.; they have no must also be thoroughly dried, and t 
possible chance of acquiring any practical ensure this it is a good plan to keep a piect 
knowledge of the proper preparation of of dry linen in the tea-pot between meals 
food, and this lack of knowledge is often Then the inside will be as bright as tl 
the cause of ill health and, worse still, many outside, and half the battle of good tea- 
of the diseases prevalent amongst the making won 
women-workers of this country. It is in A few minutes before the tea is to be mi 
response to this suggestion that the follow- heat the pot with boiling water, draimuing t 
ing article, dealing entirely with homely well before the leaves are put in. T 
and, to the initiated, somewhat uninteresting usual quantity of tea is on teaspoontul 
subjects, was written for each person and one over, but in th 
If it were suggested to the average English case of a large party a maller allowance 
housewife that she did not thoroughly under- per head will suttice rhe water in tl 
stand how to prepare the two everyday kettle must be boiling, and here 1s another 
beverages, tea and cofice, the insinuation rock on which tea-makers come to gri¢ 
would, I believe, be met, in the majority of Many people think that water boils as s 
cases, with indignant repudiation But does as it comp to bubble it this 1s not 
she? I venture to assert that often sh SO The water must bubble furious! nd 
not; hence the nauseous and almost all ovey—not until then is boiling po 
poisonous concoctions one constantly receives reached. If the water is hard, it will not 
in the houses of one friends Here are a extract the full flavour from the leaves 
few simple rules for iaking tea and coftec and a tiny pin of soda may be put into 
which, if correctly followed, will ensure no the kettle ; but this must be used sparingly 
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particle too much soda will 
ke the tea taste soapy \fter the tea 
been put into the pot, fill it three- 
of boiling water, shut the lid 





rte 

oi closely, and cover with a cosy ‘he 
encth of time to be allowed for the ‘ draw 
ing” p ries with the quality of the 
tea used, the general rule being that the 
tter the t the longer it requires to 
iraw,”’ but for all ordinary purposes the 
limit may be placed at five minutes In 
where the family is not renowned 
punctuality it is a good plan to make 
tea in one pot, and when thoroughly 
irawn t pour it off the leaves into 

nother, previously heated receptac le 


An Easy Method of Making Good Coffee 
Fe housewive roast and grind the 
berries used at their tables, principally 
the processes are troublesome, and 
lso because there is a growing liking amongst 


French coffee, which is a 


(The correct 
ortions are four ounces of the latter to 
ound Of the tormer.) 

[here are many different kinds of coffee 
} 


King 1 nes, most of which produce 


ire I I nd chicory 


excelient re Its when properly used and 


ent time can be spared to make fresh 
every day The following method 
ul, however, be found very simple and 


icepan with boiling water 
nto it one third of a half 
tir f Ked, White and Blue” 
Pour pint and a half of bowing 
vel thoroughly with a wooden 
us particular purpose) 
en hold th icepan over the fire until 
i led for two minut Strain 
sleve, pour into a heated 
ly with a cloth For 
lack col reheating is all that is 
S9SaP wt lait boil the coffee 
oportion of one part 
ree parts ol the latter 
is way will keep in a 
k in the summer, and 
of time durjng the 

To Boil Eggs 
st thing in the world 


wn-dweller to determine the precise 
that an egg hould be boiled. because 


on the age of the egy 


DEPARTMENT 


which is but seldom stated on the shell. 
Then there is the size, as well as the hard- 
ness of the shell, to be taken into consider- 
ation, to say nothing of the likes and dis 
likes of the egg-consumer. The prevailing 
idea is that three minutes is the correct time 
allowance for any and every description of 
egg, whereas the very least time in which an 
egg fresh from the nest will “set ’”’ is four 
minutes. The water for boiling eggs, as for 
tea-making, must be thoroughly boiling 
and continue to boil during the whole cook- 
ing process. The eggs, which should be 
carefully placed at the bottom of the sauce- 
pan with a spoon—not dropped in haphazard 

must be completely covered with water, 
or they will not be evenly cooked through 


To Make Crisp Toast 

Place the slices of bread in the oven fo1 
a few minutes both before and after toast- 
ing, then the late comers, as well as the 
punctual members of the household, will 
have crisp, wholesome toast. Any stale 
pieces of broken bread may be placed in 
the oven in the evening and left there all 
night. In the morning they will be deli- 
ciously crisp and form a good substitute for 
toast 

Household Hints 

When washing up silver and plate use a 
little soap and warm water. If the latter 
is too hot, the silver will dry before a cloth 
is used, and it remains dull and smeary. 

Glass dishes, tumblers, et should be 
first cleansed in warm water and then rinsed 
in cold This ensures a sparkling polish 

If you are the fortunate possessor of a 
fir tree, collect the cones and reserve them 
\ small handful will resus- 

Dried orange and lemon 


for winter use 
citate a dying fire 
peel have the same beneficial result 

To clean large mirrors quickly rub them 
with a ball of tissue paper dipped in spirits 
of wine 

When cleaning brasses rub the cloth with 
soap, then dip it into the paste. This pro- 
cess gives a splendid and lasting polish which 
is both economical and labour-saving 

White paint should never be washed with 
soap. Slightly moisten a cloth w ith paraffin 
and wash off with cold water 

A little washing blue added to the water 
with which windows are cleaned imparts a 
brilliance to the surface and keeps the glass 


clean 



















































When polishing stoves add a few drops 
of turpentine to the blacklead. 

Holland blinds may be dry-cleaned at 
very Satisfactorily. Spread the blinds 
a long table, and brush all the dust out of 
them 
Bath-brick, roll tightly, and leave for several 
Unroll, brush away all the powder, 

with a cloth, when the blinds will 
be found quite « lean and ready to rehang 


ITi¢ 
on 


Sprinkle well with finely powdered 


hours 
and dust 


Every saucepan and cooking utensil should 
be filled with hot water as soon as possible 
aiter If the are stood 
the stove, table, or sink, the remains of the 


use Saucepans on 
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food become hard and difficult to remove 
and the flavour of the last contents clings 


to the pan 


This is a point often sadly 
neglected, and one that should be under the 


personal supervision of the mistress of the 
house, not only in the interest of the actual 
cooking, but also with regard to the health 
and well-being of her family 


If enamel-li 
should 
cracks. 
traced 


Many 


been t 


ied 


( 


» Tt 


Sau epans 


be discarded 


he 


as soon 
asCS 


pre sence 


are used, they 
as the enamel 
ot appendicitis have 


of a minute 


particle of saucepan lining which was taken 
into the body with the food 


ts 


“THE GREAT AND NOBLE AND SUBTLE ART OF DRESS" 


By Mrs. ORMAN COOPER, Author of **We Wives," Etc. 


‘TTHE above heading is not my own ] 


should never have dared ihus to elevate 


o strictly such a subject as chiffons.”’ 
But when the great English Apostle of Cul 
ture dignifies it after this fashion I gladly 
seize on his hyperbol Ruskin only puts 

what every true disciple of 


into language 


beauty must feel in her heart—viz. that we 
do not attach sufficient importance to noble 
ness of dress as a means of education At 


present, women are too apt to acquiesce 1n 
the generally received masculine notion 
that to spend time, thought, and money on 
dress implies possession of a frivolous dis 
position. It does nothing of the sort. Truth 
tenderness, and inventive application are 
necessary roots of true ornament. Shaddai 
made five entrances to the beautiful town 
of Mansoul, but eves and ears are the chief 
avenues of artistic delight, and subtle dress 
appeals strongly to the first named. Be 
sides being a source of pleasure, the noble 
of dre has an clevating and refining 
influence on the heart and mind It is one 
f those many seemingly crooked lanes which 
run into the highroad of educational salva 
tior long whi only the brisk lad called 
Ignorance will refuse to run Young folk 
will soon learn, with Shakespeare, that 
‘Tn so fair a |} will strive to dwell 
Quite recently this was borne forcibly 
home to me by a littk girl saying It | 
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could alwa\ 


Ss 


wea 


r my best 


frock, | should 





never use slang ! 

Let, therefore, the dainty purity of their 
garments speak to our daughters of the 
fine white linen which is to be the covering 
of all saint some day Let them learn 
that carefully put on, carefully kept, radi- 
antly clean, simple dress is right dress tor 
them, and an index of character; that 
exquisite order of hair, finger nails, and 
skirt bindin bespeaks an orderly mind 
and we shall have gone some distance on 
the road towards turning out gentlewomen 
rhere is no such thing as “a sweet disorder 
in dress without it kindling “a certaim 
wantonness "’ of character 

Costly dre ing by reason ol costliness 
is not inevitably great, noble, or subtl 
( heap dre bought for cheapness’ sake 1S 
inevitably degrading Both are an abomn- 
ation 

The agreeable ctiect designated by oe 
word ‘ suitability is wl constitutes real 
beauty Right dress savs Ruskin, “S 
what is fit for the station in life, and th 
work to be done in it.”’ For example a 
governess, obliged to face all weathers 
knows nothing about the beauty of fitness 
when she wears pneumonia blouses and lace 
stocking Neither does the housewile wi? 
dons an old evening mwwn (because ada 
old) to turn out room in daylight The 
blouse may be handsome, and the robe 




















lic of great gentility, but it is hideously 

t of place Why is a maid in cap and 

pron. a nurse in her simple garb, a widow 

her unife striking ? Simply because 

ip si s hair carefully covered from 
st by o1 s to deal with dust ;°a 





niusion 


retute but 








im 


perviousness to microbe 


weeds are in tune with a 


hich walks in sackcloth and 
re, fitness for the purpose 


igned is essential, and the 


of a plough and _ kitchen 
vs been the admiration 
the same way, a national 
of praise ; not only be- 
work is always beautiful 


ence to the same implics 
On this point it is 
a nation's degener 


becn prece ded by decadence 


easicr, in ethics, to speak 
than positively. In this 
re common To decry 


cotton craze, the silk 


ize, the porous, or im- 
ther craze, is much easier 
ut truce, broad line for 

k twigs of vain 

e bank of the waters of 
they are not always easy 

this matter, 1f we take 

< on dress at hand 
ol any sort For 
nded His people His 
Lev. xix. 19)—and 
ian follow thei 
uit of this subtle 
ecide what suits our own 
1 trust others to do 


nlity is the keynote 


We cannot secur 

Kat earn heed to pur 
very yard of velvet 

ly beautiful, should be 

1 for our purpose, and 
ted at that particular 
ucate, by its presence 
ich it is applied, and 
» convey a false notion 
Cotton-backed velvet, for 
Away with it! Flan- 
vecause of its misleading 
tonette it might be 


bsolute necessity 
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art of successful 


‘* Dress should be 


the 
Ruskin writes 


in of 


dressing 


exponen ts 


as studied as words. If the one be worn, or 


the other spoken, in vanity, both are equally 


criminal.’’ Strong words these! But not 
too strong. Again he says, in another place, 
‘* Right dress must be carefully put on It 


must be carefully kept 
It must be healthful 


It must be strong 
Occasionally splendid 
—always as lovely as possible.”” I can add 
nothing to the funda 
mental principles which underlie this high 
art but 
these principles will hold good for women 
of all time 


show more clearly 


Fashions change, customs alter; 


to be avoided, if 


are dreariness and in- 


Two great faults we 


wish to dress nobly 


appropriate decoration Because we may 
be sad, we have no right to call on all 
round us to wear mourning. Nor, because 


we are ultra-economical, to present ourselves 


in dun-colour. I hold it absolutely wicked 


to require children to don sable before 
they know what bereavement means. No 
child should ever wear crape—nor grown- 
up either, if it comes to that. For in the 


mahing of crape lurks a deadly death, and 
the pursuit should be discouraged as much 
as possible. Over-ornamentation is also to 


be tabooed 
of the Veneering bugles 


Dickens’ description 
and shiny 


Compare 
bangles 
necklaces with the picture of Christian and 
Mercy the bath in the 
Interpreter’s Sweetness, cleanli- 
the beauty 


coming up from 
House 
ness fairness 
hygiene, and the 


added to beautiful 


and moonlike are 


given by seal between 


their eves but gravity, 


and made their countenances like those 
of angels 

If fitness be the keynote to successful 
dressing, I think simplicity runs it very 
close Dress should depend on workman- 
ship for its beauty more than on trimmings 
A fine hem-stitched frill is far more decor- 
ative than many yards of cheap embroidery, 
a few wee hand-tuckings more _ restful 
than many groups of machine-made orna- 
mentation. I am thankful to say many 
women still bring their maidens about in 
raiment of needlework and fine-twined linen. 
We do not allow our girls to deck them- 
selves in pearls or costly array. Simplicity 


in middle age is equally necessary—though 
it may be a splendid simplicity. As example, 
make twenty yards of plush into a dinner 
Leave it to fall as an unadorned 


dre SS 
















train, attach it to a plain bodice finished 
by a berthe of filmy lace, and it is regal 
Cut up into flounces and frills, slashed and 
many gored, gallooned or vandyked, and 
you secure instant vulgarity. Or put two 


children to walk together (I once saw such 
one in a simple washing frock, with white 


socks and strap shoes; the other in a 
befrilled blue silk dress (made in Paris), 
bonnet trimmed with fine flowers, elbow 
mittens, and high buttoned boots. Which 


None but the uneducated 
would hesitate in reply. No wonder a grand- 


is the prettier ? 


father who was proudly taking his only de- 
to church turned to his daughter- 
‘* What is 
I always liked it 


scendant 
in-law and said, irritably, 
with Mina’s 
now.” It 
simplicity and inappropriate decorativeness. 

One more definite 
art 


wrong 
till 


the contrast between subtle 


dress ? 
Was 
direction as to this 


noble Wear what becomes you, regard- 


less of extreme fashion. Strike out your own 
She who boasts of indefinite 
them 


always 


colour scheme. 


slaty eyes can wells 
blue wearing a 
ribbon A maid can 


accentuate her orbs and paint them soilest 


turn 
by 


grey into 
of heavenly 
cerulean nut-brown 
velvet by keeping to a harmony in browns 


A pallid woman will look dainty in vivid 


scarlet, whilst she would be deathly in pink. 
Decide what special points you wish to 
accentuate or minimise, and map out ap 
parel. She of the long nose or high cheek- 
bone should eschew a brimless hat In- 
stead, she might veil her too prominent 
features by a wide, curly leaf. And _ vice 
versa I cannot run through the whole 
scale Economically it is well to choose 
one colour and stick to it She who loves 
violet need never fear monotony if she 
always buvs cloth, tweed, or velvet of that 
shade Nor she who prel rs”. black For 
the etceteras of toilette afford enough 
Varicty and g'oves hose stocks veils 
bonnets, all will go togetlh« r 
Style is the dress of thought,’’ says the 
great exponent of it, Lord Chesterfield 
The really stylish woman is she who buys 
imple, useful dress at its worth for its 
worth, considering it part of her life’s duty 
to be as pleasing as possible to everyone 
round her 
It is curious how great a part this noble 
irt of dress plays in most lives, and what 
an index to character it usually is Who 
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could really picture great little Mr. Pepys 
if he had not told us, in his own charming 
garrulous fashion, all about his wardrobe > 


Ihe black camlet with silver buttons : th, 


silk suit with its wide skirts; the velvet 
vest and cap which cost so much money 
he ‘had to pray to God for to make me 
able to pay for it ’’; the white suit with 


silver; camlet coat with gold buttons, Do 


we not see him strutting over life's stage 
in this multiplicity of costume and arrive 
ata 


‘mouth 


very just estimate of the man whose 


was made to water” at prospect 


of getting a salary without working for 
it ? 

From the diary of 
to the records of greatest antiquity, and wi 


all diaries let us turn 


find God neve! ck spises dre SS In His wonder- 
Let a bit the boo 
which is to be guide in 


ful classic us study for 
boudoir and 


the 


our 


dressing-room as well as by wayside 


and elsewhere. From the garments “ for 
glory and beauty "’ elaborated in the Mosai 
law, ‘‘as a sign to the children of Israel 
to the seamless robe, woven from. neck- 
band to hem, of Him Who was a greater 
than Aaron, we have a whole ¢ mut ot 
colour and splendour as part of God 
educational plan for man. Not only cid 
He design the beautiful combination ot 


broidered pomegranates and v ritable golden 
bells the the High Priest, but 
bade the Israelites beribbon and fringe even 
thei 
and taught carefulness about earthly cover- 


on robe of 


workaday garments (Numbers xv. 37) 


ing by desiring that Aaron's clothes should 


descend to his (I:xodus XxX1Ix. 2 


sons 


Purple and white, scarlet and gold, cunning 


needlework and fine-twined linen, all speak 


to those who have ears to hear We also 

hy 
find the commendation of a housewile Dy 
the wisest king that ever lived was given 


clothed all her house- 
and made hersell 
(Prov. XXx!l. 21) 


Achan’s exam 


insomuch as she 
hold in doubl 


coverings of ta 


rarments 


pestry 





Further, we are warned, by 





(Joshua viii. 21), not to think too nt 

even of * goodly raiment All these things 
and many imilar—are written for our 

learning By the whole tale of wonderful 


1 tart- 
garments we are brought back to our stam 


ing point and are surely taught that beaut 


are SS 


must have a moral significance 


- htle 
is therefore a great and noble and subUut 


art, 
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THE MAKING OF UNDERWEAR 


A Glimpse of Village Industrial Life 
By ELIZABETH STUART 


a thousand who can [eel the beauty of a system, or even take it clearly into his head; but 


arly al n can understand, and most will |! 


LOOKED ahead of the clustering houses 
of Cromford and Lea, picturesque little 


villages tucked away among the Derbyshire 


hills and saw beyond them a vast stretch 


buildings known as the Lea Mills 

The tale had been told me of the wonder- 
system prevailing 
the huge and costly 


within these mills 


machines, almost 


uncanny in 


their femin- 
le capacity 
for knitting 
lac making 
nd button 


nd 


ill? 


VE 


I 


nd the 


iment ? ”’ 


ling; but 


a € more 


\ 


the wo 


women 
se work- 
lives aré 
d out in 
mills 
Ss not the 


nh meat 


ly than 


inning and the end of the Lea Mill 


ustry, so far as actual product is con- 


Thon of our most beautiful 
5 Manutactur 


T 


“uy woman 


lor it 1 here that a great pro- 
underwear 


he workers happ ned to be 


t outside the ma 


grouped 
in entrances very much 


ir photogr hows them There were 
hundred ‘ ” 
Hundreds of young girls bonny far 
ve tl Verio } 
ne average, with here and there an 


” 


passing familiarly as ‘‘ Mary 
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be interested in, the facts which bear on daily life.’—Ruskin, 


‘Jane,’ or ‘ Martha.’ Here, again, 
group after group of white-haired men, and 
most in evidence, perhaps, of all—a great 
body of fine young fellows, lithe, active 
handsome, each the sort of lad that makes 
one feel proud to be his country-woman. 

Let us leave the workers as they stand, 
and let us go through one of those grey 
stone door- 
ways into 
the Lea Mills 
kitchen. 

A huge 
range fills 
one side of 
the apart- 
ment, and, 
in view of 
the half 
past twelve 
dinner hour, 
the place is 
very lively. 
Scores” of 
and 
dishes stand 
on the racks 
of the range, 


tims 


and scores 
more are sct 
out on the 
huge clean- 
scrubbed 
table. Here 
are meat 
pies, 
sages in 
tins, sliced steak, jam pastics, bread-and- 
butter puddings, and delicious-looking turn- 
overs, all ready to take over to the girls’ 
dining-hall, just opposite—such a beautiful, 
airy, sunshiny hall as it makes one glad to 


Sau- 


see, 

‘If only you had come in the summer,” 
says the proprietor, ‘‘ you would have seen 
the girls dining in the park,” and he points 
as we pass, to a delightful corner where the 
grassy banks are now half hidden beneath 
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cobweb per- 
haps twent 
inches jp 
width, but 
in length 
positively 
endless. Wi 
cannot pos- 
sibly follow 
the wool all 
the 


vay it 
has to 90; 
we are puz- 


zled with its 





apparently 
mile-long 
journey, in 








a Carpet ol fallen leaves This,’’ says he 


‘is a lovely bit of country in summer, and 
the women and girls enjoy their hour in the 
fresh air.”’ 

Of cou they enjoy it! And why 
shouldn't they 

It makes one glad to be brought into close 
touch with nuine old-fashioned village 
industry now being carricd on under con 
ditions that are simply ideal. Perfect organ 
isation, marvello machinery, the magni 
ficent heritage of an honourable name—all 
these are undoubtedly dominant factors in 
the rapidly eTOWwL suck 3; of the Lea Mill 

The huge carding and spinning rooms ar 
exceedingly fascinating It is here that th 
lo hite wor heared a few months aro 
rom Australian lambs, is seen in its native 
purity, or blended with flecks of blue, or 
pink ocr brow1 order to produce the 
veral most fashionable tints in use for 
our underwecal 

P into thi ig hopper-—I think and 
ope it 1s a hopper, but mechanical nam 
I ever bce tumbling-block to m«¢ At 

rate, 1t 1s a filler for that huge winding 

ma i hich occupies all this big room 
Here, in tl opper, 1 downy heap of fine 
white wool nd judicious sprinkling of 

oO tlecl | two will by nd by 
combine to form the popular natural 
wool 

Here is the me wool again, only a little 
further on, be tilully blended into the one 
tint, and drawn out, as it seems, into a 


and out 

over and un- 
= der, up and 

down; but 
here, at last, it is turned out in lightly 
twisted downy ropes of endless length, 
And by and by, when these ropes have 
travelled quite as far again, you will see 
them being drawn out to a filmy thread 
and twisted up, in separate strands, with 
other strands, to make pure wool yarn 
or blended with silk to make silk-and-wool 
yarn, or with silk and cotton, or with 


cotton only, to make the different grades 
of merino yarn 

It surprised me to learn that, in spite of 
all that one has heard and read to the con- 


trary all-wool is certainly not considered 
the best wear by those who ought to know 
the rights of the matter Ihe combination 


of finest lembswool with 


of best qui lity cotton 1s supp sed to be the 


a small proportion 
highest ideal in the way of yi here 
in the heart of 
tac 
quality 


rm; an 
the most prosperous under- 
England, one finds that best- 


white merino is the one “ make 


weal tory 1n 
in which the firm takes the greatest pride 
So ‘reat 1s the 


gI ecial class 
of goods that at 


demand for this s] 
the present time many ol 
the machines are working night and day 2 
with it There is also a 


‘ all-wool unshrinkable 


order to keep pace 
demand for 
for silk and wool, spun silk, ané 
pure silk underwear. 

I asked the lady manager of the finishing 


large 


as well as 


department to explain to me the ditferenct 
sik aod and to tel 
me their respective | 


ilk, she 


between spun 
rik 


Pure told me, is the best ol 











Ol 




















the silk, taken first ircm the cocoons; 
pun” silk consists of the shorter ends 

which lie underneath. 

This,” said the manageress, holding up 


an exquisite garment in spun silk, beauti- 
fully trimmed with silk lace, ‘‘ would cost 

1 thirty to thirty-five shillings ; in pure 
silk it would nearly double.” 


Of course. my eyebrows were lifted ; there 


so few of 1 vho can pay such prices ! 
We mak« 2 great number of royal 
personages id the manageress ; ‘‘ and— 
if | mav tell you a secret—there is an Eastern 
tentate who is credited with wearing at 
st one suit of our underwear every 
1a\ He never dons the same garment 
twice. Then the Parisian exquisites—espe- 
the m have a fine taste in silk 
underwear. South America also patronises 
s very ext vel Some very lovely 
W I nder-suits, sent out there 
ew months ago, could not have been 

| at a profit at five pounds the suit 

I assure you t pI is under-stated.”’ 

Just for moment the ordinary worka- 


lued by the knowledge 


that som think it no extravagance 
spend as m mone suit as would clothe 
mos i and good taste, from 
to toe But one glance round the vast 
ills 


ire. ot course only 


vhich one sees all 
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It is interesting to note the different trade 
marks stamped upon the various garments 
to denote their ‘‘ make.’’ The all-wool un- 
shrinkable bears the familiar ‘‘ Jay Mark,” 
the merino garment carries the “ Bird 
Mark.”’ Some of the more luxurious suits 
have fanciful names, such as _ Altiora 
Milanese. One concludes that when a suit 
runs into several pounds it is fitting that 
a musical name should go with it! 

And every garment, from the least expen- 
sive to the most costly, is manufactured 
under conditions so wholesome and pleasant 
that one is reminded of the ethics of that 
gentle philosopher whose words head _ this 
article. 

It is, indeed, not hard to believe that 
even our common everyday purchases of 
food and clothing should be governed 
by principles of humanity, justice and 
thoughtfulness for others; that we should 
actually pause, before making even an or- 
dinary bargain, and ask ourselves, ‘‘ How 
was this produced ? Is it the outcome of 
honest, happy, justly requited labour ? Were 
the conditions of its manufacture healthful 
to the worker?” 

These are questions which must needs enter 
into the true woman's system of domesti 
economy. I doubt, indeed, whether we can 
ever justify ourselves for buying clothing 
simply on the ground of its cheapness, and 
under the plea that we are not in the least 
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responsible for the conditions of its manu- 
facture 
But to return to our knitting! Never 


before I visited the 


Lea Mills, could I play 


the part of critic in the matter of underwear 


and say confidently, ‘‘ This garment is knitted 
and shaped as one knits and shapes a stock- 
ing, widening and narrowing by ‘ making a 
stitch,’ or by knitting two stitches together, 
and preserving always the firm selvedge that 
will not ravel at the edges; and this other 
garment is cut out of a length of knitted 
fabric, just as one cuts an apron or pinafore 
from a length of cambric 

You can understand, of course, how very 
much more satisfa 


described 


tory is the garment first 
Look closely into it, and you will 
see that the knitted 
together, thread by 
that looks as if it might have been done by 
hand, so flat and even is it rhe 
garment—the on ‘cut out” 


selvedge is caught 


thread, in a ‘‘ seam” 
other 
that has been 
has its edges 
kind of 


raw joined together in a 


‘stitch and fell’’ arrangement, the 


raw edges being cross« d and recrossed vcry 
thickly with a sort of machine herring-bone 
stitch This ‘ fell’’ is, of course, more or 


less clumsy, and has frequently the disad 


vantage that the cro stitches, once broken 
will run, as a machine chain-stitch runs 
You may be quite sure that anv garment 


thus cut out, however well it may be haped 


at the sean cannot lay claim to be of a 


guile accurate fit, neither does it deserve 


to have the praise of being pertectly finished 


THE WINDING ROOM, LEA MILLS. 
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because th undoubtedly inferior 
to those that 
thread by thread Perfection lies in careful 


attention to the smallest details of shaping, 


seams are 


have been caught together 


and finishing. The last- 


one of the most 


seaming together 
named 


interesting of them all 


process was to m 


It was simply exhilarating to watch the face 
of the manager of the machine-finishing de- 
partment as he 
of the 
to his complete sati 


dilated upon the “ points” 


button-holing machines, explaining 


, 


faction, that there 1s not 


another machine in the country that turns 
out such splendid buttonholes 

How could one help but be glad to see a 
man so proud of his “We cant 
help taking an interest in our people,’’ said 
‘You must remember that 

founded over a hundred 
of Matlock Hydro- 


work ! 





the proprictor 
the was 
years ago by Mr. Smedley 


industry 


pathic fame The underwear is, as a matter 
of fact, still known as Smedley’s in tt 
wholesale world and in America.) Right 


away back in those old times all the weaving 
j 


done in the cottages on hand worked 
machines 
just now Phe 


grandmothers of the children you saw In 


th 
nd it 


Was 


like you saw the old man usiig 


great-grandfathers and great- 


mills worked well for us in their day; al 
seems quite natural that the rising generau mn 
should follow on in the same lines.” 

‘ compass the 


and I 


you live up to 


‘Your remarks,” said | 


village industry 


that 


possibilities ol a 


think, quite sincerely, 


those possibilitic ay 
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My Correspondence 

N aclosing note in these pages last month 
| I hinted that, as the title of this section 
is “Conversation Corner,” the talking 


should not be confined to one person. 
As we have to go to press so long in 
idvance, | vriting this before my readers 
ll have had the opportunity of secing my 
last mont! notes—that is one of the 
ne ies of s a large circulation as THE 
Ovtver has—but I should like gratefully to 
nowled the kindness of my readers in 
I f e globe. On my desk before 
is a bat of about a hundred letters, 


the last three or four weeks. 
come from various parts of 
Isles—trom out-of-the-way rural 
m ships in harbour, from the 
ntres of population. But in 
these I have letters from our 
of readers; looking through 
batch, I notice communications from 
tish Columbia, the United States, New 
Zealand, Australi South Africa, India, 
Asia Minor, et Che last on the list I have 
mentioned is from Smyrna, and the writer 
encloses a 1 t generous subscription to 
Loving Hearts ‘I am very 
‘I was unable to send it 

ear « to the many calls nearer 
me rhe famine in the interior, and then 
massacre at Adana, caused so much dis- 





o send all I could spare 
hose untortunate people.” 
a ear of the outbreak of plague 
101 with all the trouble and 
K1ety ht means. From Australia 
1 90uth Af i letters speak of the jOys 

I t now, with the uncertainty 
id spring, cold, snow, 
envy our Southern 
nshine of summer and 


ber hearing not long since from 
ila, and © trom Kussia, but cannot 
ll a letter froy Japan Have we any 
Flowery Kingdom ? In a 
‘pe OF months’ time a great Anglo- 








Japanese Exhibition is to be held in London, 
and the Eastern Empire will be much in 


our thoughts. Perhaps we shall hear from 
some English or native residents then. 


<je 

Suggestions 
Mi‘ IST of the letters I have referred to con- 

tained small sums for the benefit of the 
charities in which QuIVER readers are inter- 
ested. A few give suggestions on the literary 
or art contents, or the production of the 
magazine. I need hardly say that these 
always have most careful consideration, 
though it is not always possible to adopt 
them. For instance, one reader made a sug- 
gestion in regard to the binding of the 
magazine, involving in the eyes of the writer 
quite a small point. But to have carried 
this out would have meant the installation 
ota complete set of new machinery costing 
some hundreds of pounds. We may at some 
future time do this—but not yet. 


<So 


Poems and Stories 
git from these, there is the stream of 
MSS. constantly coming into this office. 
Scarcely a day passes without a shoal of 
poems, articles, or stories being left by the 
postman. Of course it is only possible to 
publish the smallest fraction of these, so 
that many correspondents have to be dis- 
appointed. But, with the best will in the 
world, most of these contributions are 1m- 
possible, simply because the writers have not 
taken into consideration the ‘‘ times and 
seasons’? and the question of suitability. 
For instance, this morning I received a poem 
on the General Election. Now by the time 
this poem could appear the Election would 
be all over—and almost forgotten! I have 
received Christmas stories when preparing 
my summer numbers, and spring poems 
when going to press with the August issue. 


Of oddities every editor gets a number 
I have just had to reject a long poem written 
on the back of strips of wall-paper and based 
on the Miltonic conception of the Creation. 
Unfortunately it lacked the genius of the 
great poet, and the annotations appended 
(also on pieces of wall-paper!) would have 
occupied many pages of small type. 


<je 
Our April Number 


S' IME most interesting articles and stories 
are in preparation lor my next Issue I 
am pleased to be able to announce that Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan, the author of ‘' God 
the Wise Man, and the Devil,’ etc has 
written a special spring article under the 
title The Wild and the Dawn.” 
This will be illustrated with some charming 
photographs. Lady St. Helier, whose work 
on behalf of charity is so well known, has 
written a very thoughtful article on ‘‘ The 
Philanthropy of the Future.’’ Her ladyship 
touches on some controversial subjects, and 
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THE following is a list of contributions 
received up to and including January 2oth, 
1910. Subscriptions received after this date 


will be acknowledged next month 


For Dr, Barnardo's Homes: * Nel (Midlothian), 
10s.; A. B. (Ipsw . 48.; H. G. (Blaina , 
cA... SB. m,; XX. ¥. 2, 30. Od; Be 
Total, £1 7s, Od 

For Oniver Wat Fund A. B. (Ipswich), §s. ; 
E. A. M. B., 5s Proon), 2s. Od, Total, 12s. Od, 

For Miss Agnes Weston's Work among 


_ a— 


Sailors: 





E. A. M. B., Ss 

For The Ragged School Union: H. G. (Blaina), §s. 3 
Thomas Wicks, 7 lotal, 12s. 

For Field Lane Refuges : Vhomas Wicks, 7s.; H. G. 
(Blaina), ss.; X, Y. Z, 1s. Od.; Thos. G. Coles, §s,— 
Potal, 1&s. 6d 

For British Home for Incurables: Mrs. Miles, os. ; 
Anon., 2s 6d Phos. G. Coles, ss —-Total, 16s. ¢d 

For rar Su ainson's Vork Thomas 
Wicks, 7s 

For /nuvalid Children's Atd Association : Thos. G. 
A Ss, 5S. 

For Lustressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association; Thos 
G Ce es ss 

Kor The Mission to Lepers ; Reader of THE Quiver, 
2s. Od 

Sent direct to /’* Barnardo's Homes R., £1 
W.D., £5 58; Y Kk. A. M., tos.; “A Friend” ss. ; 
c.  £ee 2. Pasi Is. and six scarves; G. M. B., 
six pa is 

sent direct to f/sritish Home and Hospital for In- 
curables ; FE. W..1 ; 

Sent direct to he Lebanon Hospital for the Insane ; 
A Sympathising Frie 


Sent direct to Zhe Shipwrecked Mariners Society: 


“ Margaret,”’ 4s 


THE QUIVER 


James, Miss Tho 
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her centribution is bound to create grect 
interest amongst all alive to the social prob. 
lems of the day. ‘‘ A Quaker Baron and his 
Bibles ’’ is the title of an article describing 
Lord Peckover’s collection of the Scriptures, 
It is fully illustrated, as is also a descriptive 
sketch of ‘“‘A Walk Round the Walls oj 
Jerusalem ” by Dora M. Jones, 


se 
Varied Stories 


r 


HE short stones will be specially inter- 

esting, the authors being F. M. White 
E. Burrowes, Oswald Wildridge, Kate Seaton 
and Helen Prothero Lewis. All these writers 
are, I think, known to my readers. Oswald 
Wildridge will be remembered as the author 
of ‘A Son of Renown” in the Christmas 
Number, and his new story, ‘‘ The Doctor 
of the Dale with those same fine 
rugged characters introduced to us before, 


( . 


eee Ss 


deals 


“THE QUIVER” 


FUNDS 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
Tue following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
January 20th, 1910. 


£3 from * A Member.”’ 

£1 Is. trom Adelaide Matheson 

Zt each trom E, M, Smith, E.S, A. B, 
13s Md. from “1 rs of Children,” 


10s. each from M. L, P., A. E, Nicholas, ’ 

gs. cach from Eilen Pigg, R. Martin, Annie Dickia, 
Barbara P. Dickson, Mrs. Gilimer, 

3s, from Mrs. Lburness ‘ 

2s. 6d. each from Annie Bonner, E. C.,, E, F. S, 
M. L. Luck, F. C. Marshall, Miss Handley, A, E. P, 
1). White. 

2s, each from Miss Taylor, M. M. Brown, Mrs, H. A. 
Wall, May Pear Mrs, Cooper, F 5. Martin, L, Aldiss, 


¢ ° ] 
Miss Howes, Mrs, Ross, Sidney Fawell, Nurse otoses, » 


Is. Od. from A. Graham, 

Is. each from Mrs. Stoward, Edith M. Forster, Mrs 
Pegg, Miss I. M. Pegg, L. E. Rayner, Mrs. E. Leigh. 
ton, M. M, A. Isrowne, Miss Rankin, M. C, Irw * 
Mrs. T. Norris, Mrs, Walker, S, Price, M. A. Got 


i”? Mrs. W. Goodman, Cissie Lioy¢, 
E. Mabel Cardwell, Mrs, M. M. Salter, Emma Curta, 
Grace Hull, Miss Annie 13 Campbell, Bradd, Miss 
Porter Minehead), Mrs. C. M. Wilkins, E, —_ 
Mrs. Wright, Fairy Stewart, Mrs, Grant, = 
npson (Lewisham), Miss A Self, } 7 

Miller. Miss L. F W elby, M. Ff. 
Beresford, Nurse S. M. G 


quest, “A brien 


Popham, Miss F. 
Hanslord, Miss 


Giadys 


Pe; per, Dorothy Davis, Miss M. G. eech, F sg) 
Lucy E. Cress, Mrs. Gibson, E, C. (Islington), et 
Dean, Miss Mary E. Chapman, Miss 5. J SW" 


i va 
Madge Cruickshank, Harriet F Elhoit, A Miles, Ma 
Compton, Miss K. Kirkpatrick, Mrs Tarrant, 
Lambert, Elizabeth Driffield, Daisy M Dormer, 
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{SORROW TRAN SFIGURED _ 





HE came. 
shrank 
From her compelling hand, 


**Oh, God, not that!” 
































And the salt bitter tears they stung 


Mine eyes like scorching sand. 


Is there no other path, that thou 


My very heart must tread ? 


But Sorrow, silent, swept me on 


And on with feet that bled. 


**IT can no more, my very soul 


Is trampled in the dust; 


Stay, Sorrow, torture me no more, 


But slay me if thou must.” 


*Twas pity in that grave still face 


Whose anguished eyes outshone ; 


But, dumb, she clasped me closer yet, 


And drew me on and on. 


**Oh, Sorrow, turn thy face to mine, 


I would be friends with thee ; 


Pale silent lips, unfathomed eyes, 


Thy veiled mystery 


My rebel soul, subdued, would learn.” 


She paused, as half beguiled, 


Then oh, the light that broke on me! 


Sweet Sorrow turned—and smiled. 
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GRACE HARTMANS. 








( NE half the world is always waiting 

for the other half to make up its 
mind. Some take a long time to do this; 
some never do it at all; but they mean 
well. They remind one of the good old 
lady whose grown-up son was always borrow- 
ing from her, never paying. “ John,” she 
would beamingly explain, ‘‘ doesn’t exactly 
pay, but he always counts vight/"’ The arith- 
metic of some people is beyond reproach : 
it is the application which leaves much to 
be desired. They are full of good intentions; 
their hearts are in the right place, and they 
are full of sympathy; but it needs tapping. 












































‘Two little ladies—one grave, one gay— 
In the selfsame cottage lived day by day. 
One could not be happy, because, she said, 
So many children were hungry for bread, 
And she really had not the heart to smile 
When the world was all so wicked the while. 


‘The other old lady smiled all the day long 
As she knitted or sewed or crooned a song; 


She had not time to be sad, she said, 
When hungry children were crying for bread. 
She baked and knitted and gave away, 
And declared the world grew better each day. 


“Two little old ladie 


Now, which do you think chose the wiser way?” 


ne grave, one gay: 


These reflections have been started by 
the frequency with which friends joining 
the Crutch-and-Kindness League write: ‘I 
have for a long time been interested in your 
good and merciful work, and intended to 
help ; but kept putting off and putting off 
till I am ashamed,”’ and so on, and so on. 
Hardly a month but somebody says some- 
thing of the kind rhese are ‘good hearted 
folk, but sometimes a little slow to come 
to the point. Meantime, some poor little 
crippled child who has had a lonesome and 
weary time of it in his short life has slipped 
away—to find, when on the other side of 
the Shadow, that there were quite a num- 
ber of good people on the earth who had 
meant to ease his pain a bit and relieve his 
loneliness, only they could not bring them- 
selves to make up their minds 

I believe that much of this undesigned 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League | 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
Do It! 


put-offishness comes simply from not cop. 
sidering the chances that are being lost 
There is the chance, for instance, of keep. 
ing one’s own heart sweet. Even the waters 
of Siloah soon grow stagnant unless there 
is the daily inflow of love and the daily 
outflow of duty, and the best intentions and 
tenderest sympathies that are always being 
put off to another day react on the heart, 
and leave it to be content with good and 
gaudy intentions only—and nobody is the 
better for them. 

And the other chance slips away too— 
that of stretching out a kindly hand, while 
it may be done, to some poor little suffering 
mite ; and when such weaklings are small 
frail, maimed, and _ pained cripples our 
opportunity is short, so that whatever we 
would do we must do quickly. They seldom 
live long. They are put in our way for just 
a little while, and if we would read the 
Master’s purpose in the opportunity laid 
before us then we must make up our minds 
and act promptly. 

But even with the most honest, most 
earnest and kind, there is often one serious 
difficulty which tends to postponing and 
postponing indefinitely. It is the difficulty 
of knowing where to begin. Some people 
live remote: there is no lame dog near them 
needing to be lifted over a stile, nor, for 
that matter, any stile either. Others are 
invalids—God's “‘shut-ins.” Or, honestly 
and honourably, the lives of some are very 
impetuous: ceaseless toil from morn tt 
night, giving no time for personal atte? 
tion to the faint and wounded on life’s wa) 
And there are the children: they cannot § 
slumming ; they are too young, and must 
keep step with the rest of the school. Yet 
all these have hearts to cultivate, and ths 
can be done only by the training of pracic# 
sympathy. How are they to get the chance : 

By the Crutch-and-Kindness League. ™ 
comes to the door of everyone, no matte 
where dwelling, and adapts itself to every 
age and condition. It does its work throug! 
the post, and who is beyond the reach of ‘ 
letter-box ? It is in this way. There 4 
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THE QUIVER 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of en nme 
Melancholy, Yomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. It is i 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, TURKISH 3 ATHS 


A Household Remedy for 
most Invaluable to Traveliers, Emigrants, 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. AT HOM E 
Exo's ‘Fruit Sau’ assists the Functions of the Liver, 8 














E Sk ine by Natural Means: thus the blood is All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
< ther hurtful matters, the foundation Vapour, Perfumed and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
r . eo 4 , J) a . . . 
anger of ( Is, Fever, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c. | privately, economically, and with absolute safety in your 
ibt that, where it has been taken in the earliest 


1 own room. 
a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented | Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 
Ss Hiness, 5 


feature and possess several exclusive advantages, such as 
| ay and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat ; 





CAUTION, —Z ramine t he ( ‘apsule and see that it is marked eat Regulator ; the Bather, is not fastened by the neck to the 
ENO'S RUIT iL 7,’ otherwise you have the sincerest | Cabinet: Exit is easy an tant is required ; 
rm of fattery—IMITAT yy IN. | Darabinity = Perfect Hygiene. 


OR. GORDON STABLES says: *' Foot's Bath Cabinet is the best." 
Prices from 35/-. Write for “BATH BOOK, "’ No. 24. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ | 
| 
| J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., OsrrR2Qoadgon ww. 


WORKS, London, S.E. 








Sold by Chemiste and Stores everywhere. 


{BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Neither Scratch RED 
nor Spurt. 
Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of & BLUE 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. | 





















SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 

















THE BRITISH MADE 
Embroidery 
Thread. 


Don't use Wildspur and another brand of thread on the 
same piece of work. 


Wildspur does not fade and the other kind probably does. 


Use only Wildspur and your fancy work will look and 
stay beautiful. 


There is a free interesting booklet about Wildspur. Write to us for it. 
COPLEY, MARSHALL & Co. Ltd., Wildspur Mills, Huddersfield. 
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At least twice a day 
the children should 
have their 


Quaker Oats 


It’s one of the very few things 
which they will enjoy and 
benefit by. 





Actual experiments with school 
children have proved that for 
increasing the vitality, and 
building up firm muscle, 
Quaker Oats has no equal. 

Yet forty platefuls of Quaker Oats 
cost only sixpence! Cook accord- 
ing to directions on the packet. 




















THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


more than 12,000 poor crippled children in 
and the aim of the Crutch- 


London alone, 
League is to raise up a friend 


Miss Minnie E. 
_— — Humphries, Kimberley, S. Africa; Miss 
sope 
Heinckey, Koysna, Cape Colony ; Mrs. Hillyer, Cowes, 


Hastings (per): Miss F. Stead and 


Hewson, Co. Derry, Ireland; Miss Kate 


and-Kindness Isle of Wight; M 

: sad sle o ight; Miss E. in » Cape C y 
for each insome part or other of the world. arrica; "Miss ‘Howes anne, “Bristol Miss 
All it asks of each member is a letter, a pic- Sarah Huffam, New Hebrides, Australia ; Miss 


ture postcard, or some other loving reminder, 
to be sent once a month to the cripple put 
into his or her care for the purpose, along 
with all particulars of the case. This is all ! 
\nd who cannot do so much? A glance 
wer the list of new members given here from 


Hodgson (per) : 
Anita Park, Edinburgh. 

Miss Victoria M. Iles, Badminton, Glos. 

— F. M. Johnston, Natal, S. Africa. 

JSLISS 
Hazel Phillips, Mr. V. Chapman, Miss Beryl Phillips, 
and Master Hugh McMillan, Waiki, New Zealand ; 
Mrs. Killen, Moree, N. S. Wales; 
Ashford, Kent; Miss Kathleen King, Ursh Hill, S. 


Miss Margaret Anderson and Miss 


Kelsey (per): Miss Hilda Blundell, Miss 


Miss Gladys King, 


month to month is almost like looking at an Africa. 
atlas of the globe! There is only one fee— Miss La Personne, Hurda, C.P., India ; Miss Laura 
: La Barre, Hamilton, Canada; Miss E. Lampen, 


an entrance one of Is., just enough to pay 
expenses, and a beautiful card of member- 
ship for framing is given. 

All else anyone would wish to know about 
the League may be learnt for a stamp from 
Secretary, Ragged School 


Sir John Kirk 
Street, Theobald’s Road, 


Union, 32, John 
London, W.C 
Do it now! 


New Members for the Month 
Miss Gertrude Amy, St. Saviour's, Jersey ; 
Gladys Andrews, Southport. 
Miss Bagshaw, Ashford, ne. 
Miss Mabel Humphries and 


Miss 





Bakewell; Mrs 


Ealing, W. ; 
Miss Margaret Ann Lill, Rugby. 

Mrs. J. H. Maybery, Bournemouth, Hants ; 
Martin, St. David's, Pembroke; Miss E. B. Miller 
(per) : 
Mrs. Habgood, Boscombe, Hants ; 
Cole’s Point, Simons Town, S. Africa; Mrs. Mellor, 
Derby. 

Miss H. M. Nealol, Worthing. 

Miss Ruth Owen, Gloucester. 

Miss Kate Poole, St. John’s Wood, N.W. ; 
Pointer, Surbiton, Surrey ; Miss Pearce (per): Miss 
Lillian Evans and Miss Saidie Scott, Penarth; Miss 
Norah Pearson, 
Haslemere, Surrey ; 
May Pirie, Argyllshire. 


Kincardine-on-Forth, N.B. ; 
Boddam, N.B. ; 


Miss C. M. Lauchlan, Clapton, N.E. ; 
Miss 


Miss Housden, Miss Pyner, Miss Webb, and 
Miss Irene Morriss, 


Mrs. 


Pelly, 


Scarborough; Miss A. L. 
Miss 


Miss Pilling, Hastings ; 


Miss Nellie Rees, Llandrindod Wells; Mrs. Reid, 
Miss Barbara Rennie, 
Miss Lottie Robertson, Hamilton, 


Duncan Brown (per): 
Miss Florence Stead, Kimberley, S. Africa; Mrs. Canada. ’ 
Bott, Streatham, S.W.; Mrs. Bower, Kempstone, Nurse A. E. Sanders (per): Miss Jones, Liandrin- 
Beds; Miss W. E. Brenchley, Harpenden, Herts; dod Wells; Miss A. V. Saunders (per) : Boys’ Class, 
Mrs. Bell, Co. Down, Ireland. Frampton Park, Sussex; Mrs. F. A. R. Scoble, 
Miss A. M. Cartwright, Toronto, Canada; Miss Natal, S. Africa; Mrs. Sells, Manor Park, E. ; 
Frances Christopher, Beckenham, Kent; Mrs. A. E. Mrs. Smith, Bramley, Leeds; Miss Lucy E. Smith, 
, Sussex; Mrs. M. Cooney, Co. Derry, Mickleham, Surrey ; Miss Emily Stephens, Palmer's 





ton, Hove 
Ireland; Miss Norah Coventry, Spion Kop, Natal, 
South Africa 


Green, N. : 
Master Hugh and Miss Sheila Thomas, St. Helen’s, 


Mrs. Clark, Dumfries. 
Mrs. Christine Davis, Co. Wexford, Ireland ; Mrs. Lancashire ; Miss A. Thomson, Barnstaple, N. Devon ; 

M. Dick Shandlow, nr. Derby; Mrs. Ethel Miss A. Thornton, Bransford Bridge, nr. Worcester ; 
iggan (per Master Jack and Eddie Derret, Miss Miss Turner, Mark Causeway, Somerset ; Miss Elsie 
essie and Master Stephen Highway, Llandrindod Topliss, Louth. 

Wells Miss I. Walduck, Worthing ; Mrs. Arthur Walker, 
Miss Gw Evans, Stratford, E. Norfolk ; Miss K. Whatmough, Barnet ; Miss Con- 
Mrs. F. E. I y, West Kensington. stance Williams, Bush Hill Park, Enfield ; Miss and 
Miss Harriette (¢ Garden, Aberdeenshire, N.B Master Woodley, Montreal, C anada ; Mrs. Wood, 

Mrs. Gibsot mbar, N.B.; Miss E. B. Goss, Sheffield. 


Fulwood, Prest 


Miss Hannah Young, Aberfeldy, N.B. 





Children who will be Kings 


In the March number of “ Cassell’s Magazine” there is an interesting 


royal children who are destined some day to wear crowns and rule nations. 
mforming article, called “Children and Sweets” 


siderable misconception exists), appears in the same number. 


ting article on those 
Another 
(a subject regarding which con- 
Among other attractive 


jeatures of the magazine are the opening chapters of a fine new story by Mr. Max 


», aoe — = , : 
Pemberton entitled “The Girl with the Red Hat 


” . a continuation of “Lady Molly 


of Scotland Yard,” by the Baroness Orczy ; and the first story of ‘Tater Chrontcles 


of the Burelars’ Club,” 
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by Mr. Flenry A. Flering. 

















































MARCH DAYS AND AFTER IN ROOKLAND 


By EMILY 


I AVE you ever helped to dig a garden 

and watched the brown earth as the 
spade turned it up? Or have you looked 
into the freshly made furrows behind the 
plough ? How many living things could you 
see? Many a wriggling worm, perhaps a 
shiny brown chrysalid, fat white grubs 
little hard and wiry brown grubs, or some 
papery-looking ‘ leather-jackets,”’ like bits 
of stick. 

Did you ever think that all over the 
world, wherever there are growing things, 
millions of tiny living creatures spend their 
lives living on the roots, while we bigger 
creatures, just as hungry, want the leaves 
and fruits for our share? But the tiny 
things have the first chance with the roots 
that begin to stir underground long before 
the first green leaves show in spring, and 
unless we can stop their ravages there will 
be no food for us by and by. So sometimes 
you may see men and women and boys with 
bent backs stooping over the turned-up 
earth in the fields trying to destroy that 
living army beneath! But no human eyes 
are sharp enough, no human wits are clever 
enough, to fight that mighty army; and 
were it not for our friends of the sharp eyes 
and ears, and the wonderful beak weapons 
there would soon be neither corn nor fruit 
jor our use 


The Friendly Black Rook 

Everywhere in the world the birds are 
our friends, and the big black rook. with 
his wise, bald face and glistening coat, is 
the best friend of all. Have you watched 
him following the plough swooping down 
on the turned-up earth, tweaking out a 
tough beakful at each swoop? He asks 
little wages ; his eyes miss no chance, and 
his sharp ears can catch even the sudden 
wriggle of the worm that darts into its 
earthy home. Indeed, so skilful is he at 
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his work that the wild, swift bird of the 
sea has learned to seek his company at feed- 
ing time, and you may often see the fields 
dotted black and white where rooks and 
seagulls feed together 


March—and the Scarecrow 

But now that spring is coming the farmer 
ks not very anxious for the help of the rooks 
He has learnt that his black friends do not 
object to a little vegetable with their meat 
espet ially when that ve getable is newly 
sown corn And that is why you may se 
here and there a scarecrow with lumpy body 
stupid face and staring eyes, stretching out 
wooden arms to frighten the rooks away 
But you may see the rooks by and by tugging 
among the springing green under his very 
nose, and even perching on his old battered 
hat! There is one kind of scarecrow, how- 
ever, that the rook does not like ; that 1s 
the poor draggled body of one of his own 
people dangling from a pole ; or, worse stil 
the broken heap of feathers among the 
furrows! He will avoid that field, for he 
has heard the crack of the murderous gun 
Well he knows that crack means death, and 
well he knows, when he sees the farmer 
coming with his gun, that his only satety 
is in flying high beyond the reach ot shot 
Can you think what anxious days comet 
the crowds of Rookland when the tarmel! 
forget their helpful labours and _ kill them 
best friends 2? For a hungry rook must be 
fed and really he deserves «t little corn and 
other odd dainties for all the grubs he kills 


Family Life in the Elm Tree 
When March comes in the rookery 1s all 
trim once more, and the real family lite 
begins For now the gree nish, spe kled eggs 
are laid, and day after day Mrs Rook sits 
patiently till the little life is hat hed. There 
is a lovely s sae pl ice in the North ol 

















England where tall elm trees grow up from 
, deep valley. Across the valley a public 
bridge stretches, and there the children may 
stand and look right down on a rookery in 
the elm tree tops, watching all that happens 
in the spring-time. They may count how 
nanv times in the day the father bird flies 
me with a tasty bite for his patient wife 
1 beetle, a grub, or a wriggling worm ! 
They may see how she will flutter on the 
edge of her nest to receive it, as though she 
were once more a baby learning to fly. 
What can it be that makes so hungry and 
greedy a bird as the rook forget itself and 
serve another so well ? That is the wonder- 
ful instinct which God has given to bird 
and beast and insect 


The First Baby Rooks 

As the month goes on, watch what is 
appening to the « lm tree. The stirring life 
has burst the million round buds, and the 
tree is covered with a gauzy veil of little red- 
brown flowers with tufts of hairs, each 
rowned with a tiny knob. The leaves are 
till folded in their winter sheaths, while 
from every flower head the spring breezes 
shake out the golden pollen to the million 
mouths waiting tocatch it. There is nothing 
more beautiful than the elm tree in flower, 
4 tree that scatters its pollen so 
lavishly in the air. It asks no help of bees, 
for the spring winds are its servants 

Now the first baby rooks crack open their 
hell prison, and the busy days have come 
You would say, “ What ugly little things 





they are ith their downy bodies looking 
so naked and soft, and their great mouths 
lways open for food! What shrieking 
noises they make as they clamber over each 
ther in the great nest, struggling for the 


tempting bite which the faithful parents 

Ting so often! But are there any babies 
in all the world which have so royal a cradle 
is the rook cradles in the elm trees ? Think 
f the blue sky and the grey scudding clouds 
the raindrops rushing by the glorious swaying 
I the fresh keen air ! 





vy but there are dangers even up there 
"Wane father and mother are away, the great 
la k crow may swoop down, and carry off a 
neking young rook in his cruel beak ; or the 


L 


ling rat may find his way even to the elm 
> top Then you may hear how the rooks 
n scold, and watch the flapping wings and 


ngty beaks as they dart after their enemy 

I should not like to tell you how many 
eals those young rooks have in a day, but 
"hen we see the fields all green with corn 
Must remember we owe very much of 
nm to the millions of grubs which the 
TOOK families needed 


me 


+} 
r 
ther 
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While the feathers are growing on the 
baby rooks another change has happened 
to the elm tree. The flowers have gone, and 
in their place there are bunches of seeds, 
each sced in the centre of a thin green 
disc wing; and the disc clusters look like 
green roses among the tiny leaves which 
are just now unfolding. We generally think 
of seeds in the autumn time, but the elm 
sends out its seeds in showers just when 
most trees are thinking of forming their 
flowers. You may walk all the summer 
days on a soft carpet of elm seeds. 


Learning to Fly 

While the elm seeds are fluttering down 
on their single green wings it is school- 
time in the rookery, and the clumsy black 
babies are learning to fly. If you could 
only see the first time when the mother 
holds the tempting worm just too high to 
reach! The clumsy scuffle along the branch, 
then the first flutter of the daring young- 
ster who will have it! What a dreadful 
moment as he falls through the air! But 
what joy as his fall is checked by the little 
outstretched wings, and he knows he can 
fly! Sometimes you may see the father 
and mother wheeling below the fluttering 
little ones, even bearing them back again 
to the home branch. And when the parents 
are away secking dinner for themselves and 
their young ones, how the children will 
practise, hopping and fluttering among the 
branches just to show how well they can 
do when mother comes home! 

But then is the time of danger. For 
young rooks make good pies, and they have 
not learnt yet the meaning of the man with 
the gun, and so many a promising flight 
ends on the farmer's table. But every day 
something is learnt, and by the end of 
summer the young wings are as strong and 
swift as the old ones 

Have you ever seen the rooks at play ? 

for even a rook must have playtime, 
you know. Watch them some warm day, 
when the earth is soft and balmy breezes 
blow. The world is full of food, worms 
forget to be wary, insects are lazily burst- 
ing their prison coats, and even the most 
clumsy young rook can find a full meal 
Then the dance begins. All together they 
will rise and swirl, then two lead the way 
in a mazy whirl up and down, making dizzy 
figures, now sliding down the wind, now 
shooting aloft, till all alight, tired with 
sheer gladness for the joy of life. Shall 
we think sometimes as we watch them, 
“Behold the fowls of the air: they sow 
not, neither do they reap yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them ” ? 






































































HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ‘* ALISON "’ 


MY DEAR COMPANTONS, 

i Isn’t it delightful to find our Com- 
panionship spreading far and wide, so 
that if we wished now to shake hands with 


each other we should have to stretch over 


from the British Isles to Australia, right 
east to India, south to Cape Colony and 
Natal, and west, not only to Manitoba and 


other parts of Canada, but to the United 
States as well! One of the most interesting 
experiences I have is opening my QUIVER 
letters, and I am always especially glad to 
see the foreign envelope that indicates a 


letter from over the seas. A number of 
you ask for some of these letters to be 
printed, so I shall give them from time to 


time as far as our space will allow. We want 
to link ourselves as closely as we can, and 


this will make us feel more like friends, 
won't it ? 
The Prize Letter 
Here is one from Canada, and to its 
writer goes the Letter Prize this month. 


Ivene Holland (19) writes from Swan Lake, 


Manitoba :— 
“TI don’t know whether I may join your 
‘How, When and Where’ Corner or not, as 


I do not live in England now, but I used to 
nine years ago. However, I am writing to 
see if you will consider a letter from an English 
girl many miles across the ocean worthy of a 
prize. 

The first question is ‘ How do I like Manitoba ?’ 
Well, I like it very much, but it can’t beat the 
Old Country. The life here is very free, and 
Canadians generally are very hospitable. Our 
climate, though very cold—sometimes 50° below 
zero—is so dry that it really does not seem so 
cold ; and then the summer is the very reverse, 
sometimes more than 90° in the shade. Farm- 
ing is the great thing—mostly wheat-growing. 
For miles around in August can see a 
mass of golden grain. Our season much 
shorter than yours, but, as we don’t have nearly 
much rain, dampness, or fog in * sunny 
Manitoba,’ everything grows and ripens much 
quicker. ‘When do I like Manitoba?’ Well, 
I can safely say in the summer, for in the winter 


one 
is 


as 


we are so shut in, with blizzards, bad roads, 
cold, ete. The country looks lovely in the 
early spring; the fresh green grass and leaves, 
the lovely white blossoms of the cranberry, 
chokeberry, raspberry, and hawthorn all 
growing wild; then the large anenome, wild 
rose, red and white pea vine, white, blue, 


and yellow violets, cowslips, and many other 
flowers; and in the autumn the red berries, 
the lovely golden-rod, black-eyed Susan, sun 


flowers, and purple asters. Then the cruel 
frost comes and kills them all. I can scarcely 
answer the last question, ‘Where do I like 


Manitoba ?’ 


Another 
Alfreda St 
the famed 
freda says: 






as I have never known it on any 
other part of the globe but this, so this is where 
I like it best.”’ 


A Letter from Chicago 


pleasant letter 
Julian (aged 15), wl 


1S 


city of the West, Chicago. 


‘IT am now in my 


one trom 
10 lives in 
Al 


third year 


at a High School, and from there I shall go 


to Chicago University 
like to hear from some English girls.” 


I should 


very much 


I 


am sure Alfreda will enjoy reading the let- 
ters from our Home correspondents which 


appear 


occasionally 


and I 


here 


hope she 


will write us some long ones about the great 


city in whi 
Miriam 


I 


h she lives 


". Jupe is only 


nine, 


but she 


sends me a capital letter from Cartwright 


Manitoba. 


At present she 


lives in a log 


cabin, and has a long way to go to school 
‘‘We have not been able to go to church 


for nearly a year,” 
on 
see through it 


lies thick 


frost off.’’ 
“is very 


awfully.”’ 


hot, 
almost to eat one up 
What a delightful thing it must 


she says ' 
and 


first scra 


the windows 
without 
But ‘‘ summer,’ 
and there are e! 
The mosq 


‘ The frost 
we cannot 
tching the 


Miriam adds 


10ugh flies 
uitoes bite 


be to Miriam to feel that she is one of us 
banded together in a friendship which, we 
trust, will be really jolly and helpful to us 


all. Write 


often, Miriam 


The Poetry Competition 


Now I 


expect 
about the Poetry Competition ?”’ 


you are 


asking, 


“ What 
Well, it 


he 
has been a somewhat puzzling one for the 


judge. 
carefully, 
Betts (aged 


have decided th 


Io 


is most entitled to the senior prize 


be well, Eve 


in the 


quite what 


too, is hardly correct in some places, but 


‘lyn 
of the words you use ; 
third verse, and see if 


to study the exa¢ 
CO 


it 


look at * 


you mean The 


of Clapham Park, Lon 


But I have read all! the verses ver) 
and 


yi 


Evelyn 


lon 


dou 


at 


It would 
t meaning 
nsolation 
expresses 


* scanning 


you had evidently a thought in mind when 


you wi yte 


Winter 


When the fields are decked in snowflakes, 
And the woods are void of green, 

Only the robin breaks the silence 
Of this peaceful winter scene. — 

O’er the rocky snow-clad mountails, 
O'er the wild and barren plain, 


Winter 


sweeps 


her icy fingers, 


Bringing with her joy and pall. 
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Joy, because of happy homesteads 
Where the power ot love is stroug; 

Joy, that binds us ever closer 

" To the ones we've loved so long 

And when winter winds are sweeping 
O’er the country wild and drear, 

Some are happy by the fireside, 
Sheltered, having naught to fear 


Some there are v hose hearts are ac hing ; 


Sorrow, sickness, poverty, 
Seem to be their consolation, 
Making life a misery 
When the winter winds are blowing, 
And the snow is thick and deep, 
There are some who have no shelter, 
No glad homes, nowhere to sleep ! 


Long ago came joyful tidings 
Of a Christ Child born to save; 
He was sent to bear our sorrows 
Through the precious life He gave. 
Hope on, sad one \ day is coming 
When all sorrows shall be past ; 
Only joy will then be reigning 
We shall be with Him at last! 


' 


The junior prize I give to George Norman 
Whyte (aged 14), Malton, Yorks. His lines 


are very creditable on the whole 


Winter 
When warmer weather passes, 
And colder days draw nigh, 
Then all the lads and lasses 
set up a joyous cry. 


For winter is upon them, 
With all its ice and snow; 
It is a merry season, 
As all young people know. 


They overhaul their sledges, 
The rusty runners shine, 

And glide along the roadways; 
The children think it’s fine. 


Two sides to every question, 
We know that there will be; 

And so it is with Winter, 
Enjoyed by you and me. 


The walls of grim old London 
Think it a dreary time 

fhey crouch in any shelter, 
And long for warmer clime. 


But there is one great blessing 
Occurs in winter cold 

The birthday of Christ Jesus, 
Observed by young and old. 


So let us all, in winter, 
To others he lp impart, 

And follow in His footsteps, 
Who cheered the lonely heart. 


diy t, with a penny 


I must mention with especial distinction 
the papers sent in by Emily Motley (Louth), 
Vera Harding (Hungerford), Ella Nea/e (Ted- 
dington), and our Canadian Companion 
whose letter is in the first part of our Corner 
this month. 

A Cryptic Letter 

I am hoping to receive a great many Puzzle 
Competition papers ; will you send them in 
as early as you can? It is such a help. 
Then will you try to interpret the cryptic 
letter that is given here? 


2 LCM’KI. 
I @) So U 
Orc M’KI, 
&TLAK2CU © 
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That is the competition for next month. 


Future Competitions 

Now I wish to announce one for three 
months ahead, so that all Companions abroad 
can compete. Please make a model of 
something—any building you admire, or an 
animal, anything you like in fact. The 
models may be of any kind of material, 
such as clay, cork, wood, leather, etc. A 
label with the name and address of each 
competitor must accompany the model, 
and all should reach me not later than May 
25th. I propose to give all the articles 
sent in to the little patients in the Queen’s 
Hospital in North-East London. So it would 
be nicest if you chose things that would either 
be of special interest to or would amuse 
children. This, I am sure, will be a popular 
competition, for all boys and (nearly) all 
girls ‘‘ love making things.” 

I wonder when I shall have enough photo- 
graphs for a show in our pages ? They are 
coming in slowly ; perhaps you are all shy 
of being photographed ! 

Good-bye, dear Companions. Send me a 
iot of letters and gather in as many new 
Companions as possible this month.—Your 


friend, ALISON. 
the Corner by filling in the coupon (in the adver- 


stamp for certificate, to ** Alison,” c/o The Editor, THE 














































By the 


‘THIS is the sad, sad story of Master 
| Snooks, and the worst thing about it 
is that it is quite true. It was not, mind 
you, that Snooks meant to be cruel. 
just that he did not think. 
little Barnardo boy, which means that when 
he was so poor that he was in danger of 


It was 


Snooks was a 


utter destitution kind friends connected with 
the work of the late Dr. Barnardo among 
poor children got hold of him, and he was 
put to live in one of their orphan homes. 
There he was bright and merry, and the 
matron, who was the chief mother of all his 
little companions, loved him so much that 
she even allowed him to go into the kitchen. 
Snooks liked this, for he was a small. boy, 
and small boys in a kitchen are never very 
long without finding something extra to eat. 
Snooks loved watching the cooking ; and 
his eyes grew as big as saucers and shiny as 
a silver plate in the sun when for the first 
time in his life he saw a big piece of mutton 
hung on a jack to be roasted before the fire. 
To watch the 
joy ; and when the gravy dripped he grew 
more and more delighted. 


cook basting it was pure 
The whole thing 
seemed to him exactly what he himself would 
like to do, and he made up his mind that the 
first chance he had he would hang some- 
thing on the jack and have a great time. 
His chance came one day when the fire 
was low and the kitchen was empty. He had 
waited till he was alone, for past experience 
had shown him that other people have a 
strange way ot interfering suddenly with the 
pleasures of small children; and of course 
he did not wish to be interfered with. The 
first thing he did was to catch the cat. He 
had made up his mind that poor pussy was 
to provide the meat for the roasting ; and 
this was more than a little inconsiderate, for 
ne had never consulted pussy about it at all 
He thought things over, and decided he loved 
the cat too much to kill it. 
afraid, might hurt 
it on the 
string 


That, he was 
So he decided to hang 


jack just as it was. He found a 


net, such as is sometimes 


used in 


] 


cooking cabbag« and 


had 


somehow he got pussy 


inside him the 


and dangling from 


A SAD 


Rev. J. 








STORY 


G. STEVENSON 


Jack and whirling round. Fortunately, the 
poor animal was at some distance from the 
fire, and Master Snooks could not under- 
stand why he miaowed and looked rather 
cross through the holes of the cabbage net, 

Snooks was even more puzzled as to why 
He had seen plenty 
when the mutton was being roasted, and 


there was no gravy. 


what he had seen from dead meat he cer 
But no 
gravy came, even after he got a ladle and 
encouraged the cat by pretending to pour 
something over it after the manner of the 
cook with the joint. In an evil moment for 
pussy remembered about the basting; 
and at the same minute he set eyes ona 
dish of in which some vege- 
tables had been washed. He took hold of 
the dish, and, overcome with ambition for 


tainly expected from a live pussy. 


he 


dirty water 


gravy, he poured its contents all over the 
miserable to amazement 
the cat so yowled and scrabbled at the net, 


pussy; and his 
and twisted about so much, that he began 
to think it could not be at all comfortable. 
While, all puzzled and grieving at the 
lack of gravy, he watched pussy swaying 
in the net, he heard the kitchen door open 
and thie She, of course, 
was horrified, and said quite sternly, “ What 
And 
Snooks, not knowing he had been naughty, 


matron came In. 


have you got there, Snooks dear?” 
and half hoping ,the matron knew a way 
of getting gravy irom live cats, answered 
quite sweetly, “ Only the cat, mum.” 

Of course, poor pussy was soon released, 
and Snooks was rather grieved to see tt 
show such a bad temper. But soon he was 
grieved for, of 
was told that children have no right to cause 


over himself, course, he 
pain or discomfort to dumb animals, and 
they can only avoid this by thinking and 
remembering that pussies and dogs and birds 
and ponies and donkeys and such-like all 
have feelings 

Now my little readers have had a g00¢ 
laugh over the sad, sad story of Master 
Snooks and his poor pussy let them be care- 
ful to understand that what is fun or play 
to them is often terror and pain to animals 
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THE QUIVER 


Charm of Face and Figure. 





Over-Stout People recover Beauty of Form and a Healthy, 
Youthful Appearance, without Discomfort or Effort; without 
Dieting or Drugging. 





BRILLIANT RECORD OF A MATCHLESs TREAT- 
rHE PERMANENT CURE OF 


real beauty are imp 
the rational pleasure 


ssible. Antipon sanctions 
s of the table 


Wonderful as is the reduction of weight it 


brings about, Anti 
important work—a 
import: it gets a 
over-fatness and }x« 
terribly stubborn 

accumulate in the ti 


on performs a still more 

work, indeed, of vital 
firm grip on the cause of 
rmanently suppresses that 
tendency to make and 
ssucs an enormous amount 


of unnecessary and unwholesome fatty matter. 
Thus the blood, enriched by well-digested food, 














digestive powers health and 





HE wan, weary, and distressed look one 
T sees ym the faces of many Over-stout 
sis not. in many cases, wholly the result 
int—the disease obesity rhe 
net ; the injurious starving method 
have t ight fit to adopt in order to 
se the oppressive burden of superfluous 
s Su I thnods are 
sually goeravated 
mineral drugs that 
ite the blood, ruin 
ligestive system, and 
general havoc with 
( is! 
Cl of face and 
is impossible in 
S circumstances ; the 
te reduc 
t abuses 
ng about produces 
kles, furrows, sallow, 
t plexion 
S enfeebled 
pression, 
( | ical and 
| nervous 
tons 1 tact an 
ling | | 
All these things can 
rmanently remedied 
ight reduced 
lal imple 
se of Antipon, the 
I d ' r 
en fat-re intipon : 7 / 1” 
Do talk of . : 
Ung your diet or of taking any sort of 
Such practices are not to be mentioned 
same breath with the pleasant, refreshing 
te | \ntipon treatment, of 
OSI the best assistant is whole- 
ll-di ted tood A\ntipon gives tone 
, fs rv tract creates a splendid 
however poor it may hitherto have 
“i (lor stout people, as a rule, are not to 
, sed of feeding), and assists diges 
nd llation Without plenty of 





abdominal region: i 
the whole body tor 
eliminates them I} 
shoulders, waist, hips 





and no longer vitiated 
by floating fat and waste 
matter, rapidly renews 
the muscular fibre and 
nerve tissue and _ re- 
stores vitality and vigour 
to the whole frame. 
The radiant beauty and 
charm of perfect health 
must of necessity result 
from this marvellous re- 
constructive régime. The 
reduction within a day 
and a night of first dose 
varies between 8 oz. and 
3 lb., according to degree 
of obesity, and as soon 
as normal conditions are 
arrived at, the treatment 
may be discontinued 
without further anxiety. 
Antipon is composed 
solely of harmless vege- 
table substances in liquid 
form, and has none but 
the mostagreeable effects. 
Remember that Anti- 
pon does not merely 
reduce the girth of the 
t penetrates and searches 
useless fatty deposits and 
ie cheeks, chin, neck, bust, 
limbs, attain the nice pro 


portions and graceful contours without which 


charm of tace and fig 


Antipon is sold in 
$5 od by Chemists 
event of difficulty, 1 


amount), carriage pal 
from the Antipon 
London, 5.1 


rure is lamentably absent. 
bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
Stores, etc. ; or, in the 


nay be had (on remitting 


d, privately packed, direct 
Company, Olmar Street, 
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Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


171, 


New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


MCCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 


OX TONGUES. 





Delici 1ous. 


Appetising. 











Always Ready. 
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The “ Louis” 


Unequalled for Beauty of Appearance and 
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Sound Wearing Qualities. 
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Martyrs to Eczema 


Rapid cures by Antexema 


Antexema is the one 
certain cure for eczen 
Ductors, specialists 

ntitments may a 
proved utter failures, byt 
Antexema wont disap. 
point you. And, y 

more, aS soon a 
you apply Antexema you 
fee the benefit. You 
may have been tortured 











your nights sleepless, Use 
Antexema, and the annoy- 
ing skin irritation, smart. 
ing, and the burning pain 
Antexema stops irritation and ot ummation will jin- 

soon cures bad legs. tantly stop. You may not 
vay ept comfortably for 
months previously, but, soothed by Antexema, you can 
sleep easily, and wake refreshes I ' 








eczema that was worrying will be 





day by ry it will get better, untl 
and entirely di appt red, 


The clain made for Antexema are equally true 
whether your eczema is dry, weeping, or scaly, and a cure is 
as certain if th Mection has lasted for years as is the case 
if you have only lately been attacked, Our one message t 
all skin sufteret ry Antexema," and the result w 


prove that Antexema is one of the greatest triumphs 
medical science. 





Children seem to be particularly subject to eczema, 
the suffering they endure pitiful. A Brighton lady writes 
to say her little had been a terrible sufferer from eczen 
from birth, till he was one mass of humours and wounds 
She applied Antexema; r f wa t once gained, 

10W, to use her own word he is completely cured.” 
sobons cures obed legs, rashes 

blackhead psoriasis, nett h hingles, barber's rash, 

chapped hands, chilblains, ringworm, and chin troubles 


and all irritated or diseased cenditions of the skit 
Antexema is a creamy liquid, and not a greasy ointment 
and is at once absorbed by the kin, and forms a dry, 








invisible artificial skin over the bad place, which keeps 
dust, grit, and the germs of lo« vy and blood-poisoning 
and = cure the trouble. Antexema is a_ house 
necessity, and ould be used as yn as there is even | 
lightest sign that the skin ji it of condition, 
It is easy to get Antexema Every Chemist, Pharmacist, 
st ipplie Antexema in regu ‘ ttles, 
pant tee, | plain wrapper, for 1s. , g Govern 
t i the A ma Company = tle Road, I 
Al ) btai ible everywher Aus a, New Ze S 
out and send your name r’ 1a! 
wilh thr e pen ips for hand ook “ oxia 
Tr " to A EXEM R3 stle — 
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Sunday School Pages 





POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


MARCH 6th. JESUS THE HEALER 
Matthew viti. 2—17 
Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The leper’s faith, 
(2) The humility and trust of the centurion. 
(3) The devils routed. 
The Compassionate Saviour 
i heart of Jesus Christ was ever 
responsive to the needs of those 
around Him, and many lives were brightened 
‘went about 
And we are like Him as we 


by His presence, for He always 
doing good.” 
imitate His method and give ourselves to 
those who need our help and our love. The 
Christian has no time for selfish pleasure as 
long as men and women remain away from 
It is told 


fagentleman who was going to drown 


nd their time in sin. 


himself that he found two sovereigns in his 
pocket, and, thinking it was a pity to waste 


so much money, he gave them to a poor 

woman who was starving. When he saw 

w happy the pieces of gold made the 

mother and her chiidren, it suddenly dawned 

upon him that with the money which he 
] } 


had in the bank he could do a vast amount 
giving up the idea of suicide, 
voted the rest of his life to helping those 
1. There are always some needing 
ir aid if we take the trouble to look for 


Captives of Satan 
‘ot only were the sick brought to Jesus, 


+ + an 
t LILOS¢ VIO 


were possessed by devils were 
als ) taken to Him, that the evil spirits might 
de exorcised. Men are still under the influ- 

of the devil, though in some quarters 


fashionable to disbelieve in his 


tence Rowland Hill was going down 
street one day when he saw a number of 
Pigs following a man “ This,” says Hill, 
“excited my curiosity so much that I deter- 
min 1 to foll I did so, and, to my grea 
SUIpTis I saw them follow him to the 


ou I said to the man, ‘My 

\ | you induce the pigs to follow 
where?’ He re plied, ‘I had a basket of 
beans under 1 y arm, and I dropped a few 


as I Came alor o 


il 





y 


and so they followed me.’ 


Sut 


And so it is,” adds Hill, “that Satan has 
the beans of pleasure, lust, passion, folly, 
and sins—innumerable and unnameable—in 
his basket ; he drops them as he goes along, 
and what multitudes he induces to follow 
him to an everlasting slaughterhouse !” 


MARCH 13th, TWO MIGHTY WORKS 
Matthew viii. 23—34 
Points TO Empunasise, (1) The faithless dis- 


ciples, (2) The master of the elements. (3) 
The miracle of the demons and its sequel. 


If They Had Only Known 

OnE of the saddest passages in the New 
Testament is that contained in our lesson 
in which we read of the owners of the swine 
which had perished beseceching Christ “ that 
He would depart out of their coasts.” Little 
did they realise what they were doing when 
they asked the Son of God to go away and 
leave them. It might be said on their 
behalf that they made this request to Jesus 
Christ because of their ignorance of the Lord 
and His mission. Many to-day are turning 
their backs upon Him, knowing all the time 
that they are rejecting their Saviour. 

“There is a grand old story, a picture 
from the French Revolution,” remarked Dr. 
Kelman, of Edinburgh, in a recent address. 
“The mad, rushing populace was after the 
life of the queen. They entered the Tuil- 
eries. They burst through room after room, 
and broke down door after door. A lot of 
mad, half-wild girls were in the very fore- 
front of the crowd, under the leadership of 
one of their number. They went screaming 
along the corridors, and came to a locked 
door. This girl who was leading was like 
the cutting edge of the sword that was 
making for the queen’s neck. She in front 
was driven against the locked door with all 
the force of the crowd behind, and _ fell 
bleeding and fainting into the room of the 
queen. When she came to herself she found 
a white arm under her head and a handker- 
chief mopping up the blood from her wounds. 
Tears came into her eyes as she saw tears 















in the eyes that looked down upon her. It 
was the queen, and the girl said, ‘I never 
knew you were like this.” You have your 


own conception of Christ,’’ added Dr. Kel- 


man; ‘‘ you think of Him this way and that 
way, and ask your questions about Him. 
You nevei knew He was like that. You 


never will know until you look into His eyes 


and settle own soul’s destiny with 
Him; and you will know then the wonder 
of what Jesus Christ looks like when He 


bends over a man’s soul to heal it.’ 


your 





MARCH 20th. A PARALYTIC 


AND HEALED 
Matthew ix. 1—13 


FORGIVEN 


POINTS TO EMPHASISE. (1) The pardoned sinner 
and the doubting scribes. (2) The Saviour's 
xeply. (3) The Pharisees as the critics of 
Christ 

Mended Lives 

A FRIEND once showed John Ruskin a costly 

handkerchief on which a blot of ink had 

“Nothing can be done with 

it now ; it is absolutely worthless.” 


been made 
Ruskin 
made no reply, but carried the handkerchief 
away with him. After a time he sent it back, 
to the great surprise of his friend, who could 
scarcely recognise it In a most skilful and 


artistic way he had made a fine design in 


Indian ink, using the blot as a basis, making 
the handkerchief more valuable than ever 
While Jesus Christ walked this 


pardoned the sin as 


earth He 
healed the 
to-day He is 
making them beautiful 
when He is permitted to enter the heart. 


well as 
physical infirmity and 


mending lives and 


The Friend of the Sinner 
rhe Pharisees sneered at Christ because He 


was the Friend of the publican and the sinner. 
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““Have you ever heard the Gospel ?” 
asked a missionary of a Chinaman. “No” 


I know 
a man who used to be the terror of his 


was the reply. ‘‘ but I’ve seen it. 


neighbourhood and dangerous as a wild 
beast, but he became wholly changed. He 
is now gentle and good, and has left off 
opium.” 

The Friend of publicans and sinners! The 
Pharisees said it in derision, little dreaming 
that their mocking phrase was a tribute to 
the Saviour’s mission, or that throughout 
the ages the fact that He was, and is, the 
Friend of sinners has made Him welcome 


to many a sad and sin-stricken soul. 


MARCH 27th, THE EMPTY TOMB 
Mark xvi. 1—8 


Points TO Empnasise. (1) The mission of love. 
(2) The the sepulchre. (3) The 
Lord’s message to His disciples and Peter, 


angel in 


The Glad Messago of Easter 


THERE was once a famous cape reputed to 
be a fatal barrier to the navigation of the 
ocean. Of all those whom the wind or the 
current had drawn into its waters it was 
that reappeared. A bold 
navigator determined to surmount. the 
He opened the route to the East 
Indies, acquired for his country the riches 
“* Cape of 


said none had 


obstacle. 
of the world, and changed the 
Storms ” into the ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope.” 
So Christ has Himself Death's 


Conqueror, and made the grave to be th 
* <. sir,” said a 


pr rved 


gate of life for us. 
woman who had just 

“the 
to me since Jesus 


converted Chinese 
buried her daughter, grave /hias 


become a _ new place 


came to our village.” 


Emigration for the Educated Girl 


. . . . ls 4 
This ts the subject of a most interesting and thoroughly practical and reliabie artck t 


March number of “The Girl's Realm.” 


excellent 


ynplete stories, besides important instalinents 


m the 


; , ; ae 
The number also contains a great varelyy 


of the two sertal storts by 


; ee ‘ ‘ “ Amulets and 
Mrs. de Horne Vaizey and Miss Bella Sidney Woolf, and articles on “ Amulets am 


Charms,” 


best magazine for the modern girl. 


“ Cotffures for Girls,” etc. 


. mn , , the 
“The Girls Realm” is undoubtedly in 








spel ? , 
“No 
I know 


of his 


reaming 
ibute t 
yughout 
is, the 
velcome 


l. 


)MB 


. of love. 
(3) The 
Peter. 


uted to 
1 of the 
1 or the 

It was 
















The Lenses 











THE STRIKING VARIATION IN OUR VIEWS, DAILY 

OUTLOOK, AND MATERIAL PROSPECTS CAUSED BY 

HEALTH AND ILLNESS, GRAPHICALLY PICTURED 
IN TWO REMARKABLE CONTRASTS 


NOTE.—T/ vy of this article, which cannot fail to avouse the greatest interest of our veaders, 
is M» gen Sandow, whose profession has opened up to him, probably more than to any other 
iving being, the extraordinary difference which health ov iliness introduces into everyone's affairs. 


He also makes a most interesting and practical suggestion to veaders of ‘The Quiver," 


SUPPOSE most of my readers have at some time of their lives gained further know- 
ledge of the infinite wonders of Nature through a microscope. It has shown them 
ngs which they would never have seen by their own unaided eyesight. These things were 


visible by the strength of the lenses used ; weaker lenses would have revealed less, 

ger lenses more. Just so is our outlook on life generally affected, according to the 
ur body and mind. 

History has been moulded, countries won or lost, solely because some situation has 

viewed through the distorting lens of a ruler’s or statesman’s ill-health. Men’s careers, 

$ matri hildren’s futures have each and all been influenced for good or ill by 

th of the business man, the lover, or the parent. The extent to which we are all 

| T have endeavoured to depict in the two following contrasts drawn from the varie- 


man experiences with which I am daily brought into contact. 


l. The Lens of Ill-Health 


ly" by day I am called upon to listen or unfit condition. My postbag from ail 
‘o many stories of men and women parts of Great Britain and the Colonies con- 





me to me suffering from various ill- tains in a month a hundred letters, each tell- 
ing me of some health trouble, and its effect 
upon what I call the sufferer’s life-lens. None 
of these callers or correspondents completely 
see life in the clean, clear-cut aspect in which 
it presents itself to the healthy personage. 
In every instance the view is to some extent 


Ses, son 


ne slight, and others of a decidedly 
From long acquaintance 
€ learned to anticipate almost to a word 
'y what these sufferers are going to tell 
oncerning their outlook on life as viewed 
ugh their particular lens of indisposition 


Xact 


xxix 





a twisted and misshapen one, whilst in not 
a few it is amazingly distorted, so much so 
that one’s heart is moved to the deepest 
pity for those for whom existence has assumed 
such disproportions 

Let me take first the case of those indi- 
viduals with whom there is nothing seriously 
the matter, but who, while never really ill, 
are also never really well. They may, in 
truth, be likened to human barometers. I 
have no doubt there are hundreds such 
amongst my readers, men and women, who 
are cheerful to-day and miserable to-morrow, 
and unable to look forward with any cer- 
tainty as to their condition from one day 
to another. In their case it is this very un- 
certainty which takes the keenest edge off 
the enjoyment of life. Professional, business, 
or social the 
pleasure which they should supply. 

Unfortunate indeed is the person whose 
existence is made miserable by the demon of 
indigestion. When the stomach calls tor 
food, the table is approached almost with 
fear and trembling; and the poignancy of 
the situation is increased by the presence of 
those whose robust health permits them to 
eat and drink with impunity, and who, in 
consequence, are the soul of merriment and 
good humout 

It is but a short st p trom this condition 
to nervous disorganisation, when the lens of 
ill-health often reveals lite as almost too awful 
to contemplate. Hopeless is the only word 
which correctly expresses the view of the 
man or woman in the acuter stages of nerve 
trouble. Their hours are in many 
cases haunted with an incessant dread ; and 
when they should sleep, instead of gaining 
sweet, refreshing repose, they twist and turn 
on the rack of mental torture, tired and 
worn out in body and mind. In such 
moments the most trifling and inconsequential 
incidents are remembered as matters of the 
most appalling im] 


occupations lose sense ol 


waking 


rtance, appearing to the 
nerveless man and woman to tower above 
them, dominating their whole being, and 
threatening their utter and absolute destruc- 
tion. 

Coherent thought often becomes impos- 
sible, and neurasthenia presents itself in its 
worst form. Sufferers are subject 


] 


sometimes 


co all sorts of wild imaginings, suspecting not 
alone their friends, but also their nearest 
and dearest relatives, of seeking to injure 


them in some way Another form of acute 
nervousness takes the shape of dread of 
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heights. Persons who suffer thus cannot 
look out of a window twenty or thirty fee 
above the ground without being seized with 
a desire to launch themselves into spac 
Many persons ol both sexes have told y 
that in crossing a bridge they dared not walk 
the edge, because of the terrib] 
desire that seizes them to throw themselves 
while others have assured me tha 
when on a railway station they have actuall 
had to lay hold of some object to prevent 
throwing themselves on the line in front 

an approaching train. The agony such 
individuals suffer whilst the desire lasts defi 
description. And the strange thing about 
it is that they are not in some cases other. 
wise affected by their nerves. 

The “ Liver Brigade,” as that large number 
of persons who suffer from disordered lives 
have been termed, have life revealed to then 
as a very joyless thing indeed, made up liter 
ally and figuratively of many-sized spots 
which float tantalisingly to and fro befor 
their physical and mental eyes, causing 2 
sense of intolerable irritation, which upa 
occasions leads them to say and do thing 
that they afterwards regret, not infrequent) 
without good reason, since material loss t 
themselves frequently arises therefrom. Hoi 
a kidney trouble can make life a misery on! 
the sufferer can tell. That pain in the smal 
otf the back kills the very desire to stand Up 
right. Its victims wander abroad with 
perpetual tendency to keep their eyes on th 
ground, seldom raising them to look at 
distance ahead. This stooping affects ther 
spine and lungs, and leads to further healtt 
complications, and hence to further blumn 
of the lens of lite. 

It would be necessary to fill more th 
a whole year’s issues of THE QUIVER 
detailing the various phases of wretc 
ness in which the man or woman who 1s Ut 
well finds life presented by reason 0! his 
her illness. 

So I pass on to the other side ol th 
picture, and to a practical suggestion ¢ 
to how I am willing and able to help # 
readers of THE QUIVER whose lenses 
dulled by ill-health, or lack ol conalue 
to remove the film, and, what 1s more 
remove the cause—t.e., the ill-health—# 
replace it by vigorous, robust, Joyous > 
health and fitness of condition in ¢ 
which is open to every reader at home 
in the furthest clime to which this aru 
mine may penetrate. 


close to 


over, 









































THE LENSES OF LIFE 


tI, Life through the Lens of Health freer movements, the improvement which 
$ Cannot was surely taking place in body and mind. 
ery man and woman, though suffering In the letters of those whom I have never 


sn aspire to the perfect state of health seen, but in whose cases I have taken an 
to's , will enable them to go about life and equal interest, the same gradual metamor- 
told s tasks happily and comfortably; and _ phosis from the half life to the whole life has 
not ans by which such may be attained been apparent. 
€ ten simple ntific physical culture. Gradually their views of life have under- 
hemse! When one is in good health one sees life gone a change, and they have realised by 
gute n quite a different light, and becomes, in degices that it was by no means the intoler- 
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Ql Ives MR. EUGEN SANDOW, THE AUTHOR OF THIS REMARKABLE ARTICLE WHICH APPFALS SO STRONGLY 

W AND wv M H N TION TO EVERYONE WHO IS NOT ENJOYING PERFECT HEALTH, IS HERE 

wh _ SEEN ATTEN N T iz) c RRESPONDENCE WITH PEOPLE FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD HIS 

n OWN HEA AN VITALITY ARE EXTRAORDINARY, AND HE SEEMS ABLE TO IMPART THE SAME 

| ViGOUR TO THOSE WHO FOLLOW HIS ADVICE 
j 

side t, a totally different person; and it has able burden they had previously found it 
gees matter of the greatest pleasure to me For the first: time, perhaps, they begin to 
oO hel e% ence to substitute the realise that it really has a bright side, and 
ss sof health for those of illness, and naturally they yearn then to look upon it 
Hapnees those ho have either written or at its brightest and best. The little things 
er to me sufferis {ten in despair, with that seemed of such monumental propor- 
health 1 and twisted views of life. to regard tions assume then propel dimensions of 
a apt igh clear glasses. Day by day Ihave mere trifles, and occasion no — further 
, in ; tched the ch e that has taken place in worry. Those small incidents formerly 
at hot pearance, and read, in their more provocative of the most intense irritation 
is aru i laces, their brightened eyes, their are passed over as unworthy of notice, 
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and the wonder is that they could ever have 
mattered 

The digestive system, restored to its 
normal healthy condition, brings the table 
into view as enticement to enjoy the good 
things it carries rather than as a warning 
against them; and our one-time dyspepti 
finds again a pleasure in the round of mirth 
which marks the fes- 
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can be restored to health. It must not } 
thought that. the treatment entails an 
lifting of heavy weights or straining a 
arduous exercises. On the contrary, it js 
gentle in its application that children of fiy 
to persons of eighty and eighty-five Vears of 
age can be and are treated by it with th 
greatest beneficial effects. Nor 1s it always 


} } > 
absolutely necessary 










tive board. Insomnia 


the pillow like a ghost, 
but sound, comtort- 
able slumbet 


strengthens both body 
and mind to the fullest 


ability to meet and 
( onqut I the trials an | Anemia: Ite Cause and Cure 
Kidney Disorders Fun 


troubk S Inset pal ible tional and Chronic 
3. ck of Vig 
from daily life, and = — 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia 
Constipation and its Cure 
Liver Troubles 

Nervous Disorders in Men 
Nervous Disorders in Women 
Obesity in Men 

Obesity in Women, 

Heart Affections 

Lung and Chest Complaints 
Rheumatism and Gout 


AQaex.unr 
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} 14. Physical Deformities in Men 


that they should visi 
me personally for 
treatment, as, being 





| 15. Physical Deformities in informed of their 
Women 
16. Functional Defects in Speech hess or condition. in 
17. Circulatory Disorders . en 
18. Skin Disorders provided with full par. 
9 Physica we r y 
ee oe ticulars in writing 
20. Everyday Health CO Tr o ImMcel vec 
21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and wen ning th Mei 
Ailments [ am able to preserib 
22. Figure Culture for Women. 
Insomnia individual courses 


3 
1. Nenrasthenia 


treatment, which 








which hitherto ap 
peared too gigantic to be faced. 

The nervous system has been restored to 
its proper strength, the mental balance once 
more readjusted, so that even the greatest 
crises in life can be met with complacency, 
and handled with tact and diplomacy which 
were impossible when thought ran uncon- 
trolled, and the brain was a whirlpool of 
conflicting hopes, doubts, and despair. 

The Physical Culture method which it is 
my life’s work to promote is inexpensive and 
convenient. Even the weakest man, the 
most delicate woman, and the frailest child 














be carried out in t! 
privacy of their own homes in any part 
the world under my instructions. 

On this page are the titles of twenty-fou 
little books I have Spe ially prepared | 
shall be pleased to send a copy of ant 
one of these booklets without any charg 
whatever to any reader of THE QUIVER @ 
home or in the Colonies who wili select from 
the list given the one dealing with the com 
plaint and condition on which advice 
desired. Fill in the accompanying appl 
tion form, and forward same to me at }2 
St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 








mr ww nm 





“The Quiver” Special Form for obtaining Mr. Sandow’s Advice 
and Literature concerning the Sandow Treatment. 
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liard tables. Hitherto many 
people have considered these to be merely 
tovs—attractive toys, truly, but not to be 
revarded as giving a serious game of billiards. 
But, at last, the professional players them- 
ves have come to acknowledge that, properly 
in true proportion, the game as played 








n these tables is essentially the same as that 
wed on full-sized tables. To those who 
e never played the game on miniature 
les the correctness and the difficulty of 


s as a surprise. The angles, 
the pocket shots, in fact all shots, are just the 
large tables, and there is not 

more entertaining way in which to spend 
Amongst home surroundings 
game stripped of its drawbacks as a 

me for the young, and ladies enjoy it most 
enly. Amongst the makers of these 
iature tables there is none with a higher 


me as on tne 


the evening. 
1s 


reputation than Messrs. E. J. Riley, Ltd., 
Borough Billiard Works, Accrington. They 
vemade a spec iality of them, have introduced 
improvements, and their tables are in 
houses of hundreds of people. They can 
tained to place on your own dining 

le or as a combined dining and_ billiard 
le. The latter are exceptionally convenient, 


s they are made to match any furniture, 





lst as a dining table no portion of the 

ird table can be seen, they are converted 
minute Messrs. Riley issue a most 
teresting and charmingly illustrated cata- 
gue, for which we would advise our readers 


ipply. It will be sent post free on receipt 














The Faith o 


a Layman 


Studies in the Recoil 
from a Professionalized 


3 Religion $3 


By William Frederick 
OSBORNE, M.A. 


Square crown Rvo, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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Ready March 23 
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~ TOR BABYS 
IENDER SAIN 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 


d’ Antin; Australia, KR. Towns & Co, Sydney 
India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, 


Lennon, Lt Cape Town, etc Russia, Ferrein 
(Apteka), Moscow; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 
aFPost-free, 32-pace Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair 
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YOUR COMPLEXION 


Icilma Fluor Cream contains 


OF INTEREST TO THE INVESTOR, 


the marvellous Natural Water Messrs. Curtis GARDNER & Co., of & 
from the Icilma Spring in King’s House, King Street, E.C., issue ; 
Alveria—nothing else is like it announcement that is of the utmost possible 


It makes the skin soft, clear and N 

hite, removes and prevents 
chaps, redness and roughness, 
and brings Natural Leauty 
\bsolutely greaseless 


value to would- be speculators and investors, 
Working in direct opposition to “ bucket. 
shop” keepers and self-styled “ stock and 
share de ilers ”’ or* jobbers,” Messrs. Curtis 
Gardner conduct their business on lines 





ey rywhe Sa free precisely similar to those followed by the 
j hrepavatior i . 

J oy Or ed. (Dert. 7 leading | Banks throug ‘hout the country, buy. 

] ing and selling through their own br okers 


at the most advantage: us prices obtainable. 


Ih é 1venue t . 20. A p. 
Ieilma Fluor Cream and paying diligent att ntion to the true 


interests of their clients. All transactions 
@ Best tor Bonnie Bairns 
+ by ‘ > 























| are conducted through members of the Stock 
Exchange, and the firm offers particularly 
sound and reliable advice to clients desirous 














of speculating with a view to realising at 
a FoR FaMILY UsE | eae r oe t prices : obtaining high-rate 
. ds Nhe ar tuture 
there is nothing better | daivi« en In u near iture, - 
we In this special connection Messrs. Curtis 
~e 


*} REYNOLDS’ 

} ae) DIGESTIVE WHEATMEAL 
~ ~. oJ BREAD 
Pace " fom BONE, BRAIN, 

65 GOLD MEDALS) FLESH and MUSCLE. 


Gardner have prepared a list of South 
| African Securities offering exceptionally 
| good prospects to the purchaser. 

} rhis list, together with a specimen copy 
of * Weekly Financial Intelligence,” Par- 
ticulars of Messrs. C. G. & Co.’s Information 






















| ‘ . 
Order Sample Loaf from your Local Baker. Burea “A ind the valuable book “ Business 
is Business,” by Trut Investigator, will 
If you cannot obtain locally, write to he sent. p \ nec application, 


J. REYNCLDS & CO., Ltd., 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 
THE SAME IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 


Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, en Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints. 
HE FIRST t t rOP the Irt n, then HEAL, and fina St i ind Clear Complex 


53, Flour Mills, GLOUCESTER. 





PESTIMONIAL. ** January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that gives relief, My face is clear. I have never been so clear for years. Only those who know its 
worth can veins it most 


We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 


F Oint ut Be. 31:Ges 4 Bt. Pte do» Ot 1 j a for A I Cats, Horses, 
W. W. HUNTER, Rescat Street, aden. Wilts, England, « r Chemist. 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid me rt 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Allison, * Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, €.L. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE” Corner, and will try to felp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 








Name 


Address 
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THE RECENT FIRES 


Which have occurred in many parts of the country prove the absolute necessity of 
having the quickest means of Fire Prevention at hand. 


WE CLAIM THAT 


KYLFYRE’ 2: 
Extinguisher 


Is the Ideal Appliance for this purpose, as it is quicker in action and easier to use than any other 
Fire Appliance on the Market. 








We assert, without fear of contradiction, that had “KYL-FYRE” been installed many serious 
Fires could have been averted. 


UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRICAL OUTBREAKS. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. THERE IS ONLY 
ONE ‘KYL-FYRE.” 


Is it worth running such a terrible risk when you can secure permanent protection 
by having THIS WONDERFUL EXTINGUISHER Installed on your premises ? 


Price only 3 /- Each. 
KYL-FYRE, Ltd., EASTBOURNE. 


For {ull particulars and testimonials apply : 











/.~“WINCARNIS' 


THE GREAT WINTER WINE TONIC, 


PREVENTS COLDS, CHILLS, AND INFLUENZA. 
GIVES THE STRENGTH THAT LASTS. 


COLDS AND CHILLS, If you wi uld be fortified against 





colds and chills at this time of year take * Wincarais —take it 
re slasty in Winter just as regularly as you wear your overcoat 
at this time of year. ‘* Wincarnis"’ forms ave oft of heat inside 


the body, its warm glow of comfort makes you fit to face the 
coldest day. Take a wineglassful before going out of a cold 
night or directly you come home after attending a concert or 
theatre, and your whole system will vibrate with that feeling of 
warmth and comfort that compels you to acknowledge its g sood- 
ness. When travelling put a 1/- flask in your pocket ; itis a real 

ufeguard against a chill—and it is so nourishing! Fill in the 
coupon below and get a trial bottle mow. 


POST THE FREE COUPON NOW. 


SIGN THIS COUPON 





AFTER FREE TRIAL. 
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GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 





CONTAINING 
OFFERED MONEY 

BELOW RETURNED 
WHOLESALE petgecet 
NOT FULLY 

PRICES. SATISFIED, 

The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 

2 SUPERB Qualrre cna eet SL ANETS, © oft, warm, and 


omfortable in., le lly 
2 HOMESPUN 1 MEATHER- coLouRED BLANKETS, nl 
ura 1 u lb by 
a) 2 WORKSHIRE COMBINED WHITE TWiLLeD 


thick, warm, soft, hed and edged, size 1 
by 70 in 


2 LARGE oo ,SBSTLAN® ; 
BLANKETS, \ y oft, warm, aud FREE 


2 WARM ‘WOOLLEN ‘BLANKETS. soft Tw / 
qua size 82 in. by 54 in., 
git 5 lbs, Very wart _ 
2 CREAM-COLOURED Wane, FINE 
QUALITY CRIB Se a a as Velvet, 
wash well, and beautif . fulls 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS 
All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by po: GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
I f pets » Heart ine Quilts, Table Linen, Bedstead vantels, ¢ t (r., st free, if, when 
mention * The Quiver,” 1/3, lle, Ab DRESS 


F. HODGSON & SONS, miporieks AND Mexcuants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 






































The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL . 
FOR CHILDREN, , ? 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 





Vay hk: YOU CANT 
Which? savecorn | 
Will you have a FZ ~ | 


Nasty HEADACHI 


ora 


aS 

Dr. MACKENZIE’S ) >. P iy 

SMELLING lA BD pone 
BOTTLE? “7 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
oar Ce ee nee eae SHILLIN » oF 

e United K 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


half the 
beds must be 
closed. 





PLEASE “ 
HELP. 





T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 






































COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, E.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One S6illing. 
(Signed) 


Address 0.1. .0+se: 












































































” The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 
IF 
LY | | [catoropvNe is taken in drops, gradu Acts like a Charm in 
m the malady. P » doses 
D oe I, 30 that a cosas iy ate DIARRHCA, CHOLERA, 
7 , but remains ready to meet emer 
taste No more reliable and generally and DYSENTERY. 
seful medicine can be kept at hand. It is * 4: . 
. adie to take, pl sant in sntien. and The only Palliative in 
bas no bad after effect NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
rr ——eapasecah Coin RHEUMATISM, and 
Of all Chemists. 1/1!, 2/9, and 46. TOOTHACHE. 
_ 
The Best Remedy known for 
/|||COUGHS, COLDS, 
“ ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DS. 
= carazocve mez INDIGESTION 
\s TRUSSES, BELTS, is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
e and we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
, lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
EVERY “ARTICLE number of complaints. 
WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
: arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
~ SICK NURSING gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
st be Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
1. orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
rbout Elastic St cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
oe clean — © due course. ASK FOK 
WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS 
% WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as Goop.” 
38, Oxtord St., London. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
— ee ~_ 33 
- “ G " i - , ENT 
Sie JI. C—— ° 
This is ho minent physicia 
ne d, combined with Plasmon-——no husk 





PLASMON 
Phe 





PLASMON 


Is po 
Feed 


PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B. 152), 


6d. per packet. 


COCOA. 


9d. per tin. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
(** Truth Post Free 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


tes bo ling 


fold Nutriment. 
BY 
ng of the 

















Callard & Bowser’s 
_Butter-Scoteh 


et 


_ BAKING POWDER 


making the Cakes, 


Ta s, and Pastry. 
_ Everything so light, ara and _Appetiz ing ! 


table 


materials 


ae 


© 
i 





1900 zecsaue pac rau . ti 
Ge or aardse ti iraiane Lhe aly wrt oks Some 


Corus fett6e wae: ne lt? 
_ ———— ANCET 


‘Mc VITIE &@. Qa 
PRICE’S 


DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS. 


The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 


sjesieier| + Cth | eieeieye 
meer! | Uv eeasenee’ | | mest 


\s 
* 
i] 
oS 


cep 


con 
[2 


19,2) 


OU} JUS ieee PS) esek 

: 4 IOUS af 
jes 
‘\f Ch OOMms 


i Smepaeeen nolo -OLe 
= 
mew? aceseOu 








BIRD'S CUSTARD has a never-failing charm for every taste. 
E@ Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best ts BIRD'S. 








